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LIFE OF HERKOMER 


CHAPTER I 


PARENTAGE AND BIRTH 


“ Ploughers, spinners, builders, prophets, poets, kings; Brindleys and Goethes, 
Odins and Arkwrights; all martyrs, and noble men, and gods are of one great 
host ; immeasurable; marching ever forward since the beginning of the world. 
The enormous, all-conquering, flame-crowned host, noble every soldier in it} 
sacred, and alone noble. Let him who is not of it hide himself; let him tremble 
for himself. Stars at every button cannot make him noble; sheaves of Bath- 
garters, nor bushels of Georges; nor any other contrivance but manfully en- 
listing in it, valiantly taking place and step init.” (Carlyle: Past and Present.] 


UBERT HERKOMER was one of the most picturesque 
and interesting figures in the history of modern English 
art. The: biographies of artist, poet and thinker are 

naturally less full of variety and event than those of soldier, 
statesman and other men of action. The former leave the best 
record of their lives in the visible and tangible fruits of their 
genius. The man of action has more need of the biographer to 
assess his achievement and assure to him the proper credit for 
his contribution to life and history. The conflict with adverse 
wills and forces in the ‘‘ stream of the world ”’ naturally supplies 
more moving incidents than the “‘stillness”’ in which a talent 
is developed and the works of art and literature are produced. 
But the world will always be interested in the personal careers 
of its greatest figures in any department of human achievement, 
in the letters they write and the views they hold on the common 
problems of life and conduct. The life record of an artist who, 
born in the humblest station in a remote village of central Europe, 
achieved in a brief space of forty years a foremost position among 
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the illustrious figures of Victorian England, cannot fail to have 
many elements of romance and to suggest some moral lessons 
of value and importance. 

Such a record provides another illustration how the wind 
bloweth as it listeth, how the creative endowments, with their 
exquisite sensibilities of mind and heart, are given irrespectively 
of the gifts of birth and fortune, and even for their fruition and 
development depend very little upon the discipline of school or 
academy. Herkomer himself always seemed conscious of this as 
an elementary lesson of his own career. He delighted to dwell 
upon the simplicity of his own origin and had always an honest 
pride in an ancestry from which he derived, not wealth or worldly 
consequence, but those gifts of heart and hand and eye which 
found at last their full expression in his own person and work. 

Most people who know Herkomer must have been struck with 
the contrast between his actual personal appearance and the 
Germanic type* to which he might have been expected to belong. 
The slight and ascetic figure, the dark complexion and aquiline 
features suggested the Roman rather than the Teuton. Sostriking 
was this incongruity that a legend arose that Herkomer was 
a “gypsy,” though the term was used without any definite 
signification. It was interesting to read in his own study of 
the ‘‘ Herkomers’”’ that there might be a curious historical 
reason for this divergence from national type. He tells us that, 
so far as he knew, his family on both sides were “‘ unmixed 
Bavarians.’’ But “one could speculate (with a considerable 
stretch of probability) that the extensive settlement of the 
Romans in the district from which my mother came left a track 
of dark-complexioned, black-haired and black-eyed people. My 
mother had jet-black hair and black eyes, with sallow com- 
plexion. So had I (once), and when I first visited Italy I was 
told by several Italian friends that I looked like a Roman brought 
up in Tuscany!’”’ The name ‘ Herkomer,” which signifies 
““advena’”’ or ‘‘ comer from elsewhere,” is further evidence that 
the family were not indigenous to this district of Bavaria. They 
seem always to have been regarded as a detached or unassimi- 
lated element in the community. When Lorenz, Hubert’s 


* It must of course be remembered that the human type in Southern or Roman 
Catholic Germany has always differed greatly from that of the Prussian and 
Protestant north. 
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father, took possession of the parental home, he proceeded to 
rebuild it with simple Gothic taste. ‘‘ Those Herkomers always 
do things differently from other people,”’ was the cutting comment 
of the village. The craftsman refrained from adding a turret, 
as he had intended, out of deference to the awakened suscepti- 
bilities of his neighbours. 

Hubert, the subject of our biography, was born on May 26, 
1849, at Waal, a village of Bavaria some forty miles from the city 
of Munich. Though the Herkomers had been in Bavaria at 
least from the beginning of the seventeenth century and in the 
earlier days had played, we are told, rather prominent parts in 
local history, Hubert’s knowledge of his ancestors seems to have 
gone no further back than his grandfather. Even that retrospect, 
however, brought him into touch with the memories of the 
Thirty Years’ War, the sufferings of which seem to have burnt 
deep into the popular memory. Hubert tells us how his grand- 
father was made to pray continuously when on visits to his 
own grandparents and that this habit dated from the fear inspired 
by that terrible and prolonged struggle. 

Hubert may have inherited his complexion, much of his 
temperament and also his musical taste from his mother, but 
it was from the paternal side that he derived his faculty in art 
and craftsmanship and technical invention. His grandfather was 
by trade a plasterer (Maurer), but he was far more than a 
merely mechanical workman. He had strong artistic instincts 
as well as a decided gift of invention, which he improved in the 
making of ingenious locks and other contrivances of a practical 
and domestic character. From the grandfather probably dated 
the ambition of building a great house, a monument of the family 
skill in various arts, which was realized many years later, not in 
native Bavaria but in the little Hertfordshire village which 
from its meadows and woodlands sees the lights of London like 
a dreary dawn on the midnight sky. 

A strong, honourable, aspiring man was this grandfather, 
though sadly distracted by the straitness of his opportunities. 
Like many fathers who have been thwarted by destiny, he hoped 
to realize some of his aspirations in his own children. He himself 
learned to read at the age of thirty and endeavoured to instil 
into his sons his own ideals of conduct, as well as his love and 
pursuit of art. He found a scope for his artistic skill in those 
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artificial groups of figures, with landscape backgrounds, represen- 
ting such scriptural subjects as the ‘‘ Nativity,” which were 
consecrated and placed in Catholic churches. We may suppose 
that the mason gave to these gilt and purple creations a touch 
of artistic quality which they did not usually display, and he 
enlisted the skill of his own boys in the carving of portions of 
the figures. The father, having himself been apprenticed at 
Munich, took his son Lorenz to the same city for the same 
purpose. 

The old system of apprenticeship, which has since been revived 
in Germany, still subsisted in those days. A rather painful 
discrimination was made between those apprentices for whom a 
premium was paid to the master and those who were admitted 
gratis. These latter received their board and lodging and were 
taught, or rather allowed to pick up, a knowledge of their trade. 
But they had to supply the place of the premium by acting as 
a sort of domestic servant in the master’s house. No doubt 
the poor non-premiated apprentice had often to put up with 
much ill-usage, and it was in this ambiguous position between 
servant and pupil that the mason of Waal was compelled to 
place his son. The trade he chose for his son was that of a 
joiner (Zischler), the choice being no doubt made after 
careful consideration of the boy’s special aptitude. It was 
certainly justified by later experience, as the wood-carvings in 
“ Lululaund’”’ amply testify. That the master-mason had a 
thought for more important matters than art and craftsmanship 
was apparent in his parting injunction—‘ Set ehrlich und 
fleissig ’’—‘‘ Be honest and industrious.” 

Young Lorenz’s hereditary gifts soon became manifest in the 
great city of galleries and museums. A prize for the best 
drawing done by any apprentice in any trade was offered by the 
Government, and this the young carpenter won with a drawing 
in Indian ink, a “‘ wash ” of three tones, the young man’s original 
experiment. The special paper and ink, the money for which 
his father had not been able to supply, were generously furnished 
by his drawing-master, the father of the Hanfstingls, the well- 
known art printers of to-day. The presentation of the medal 
by the Birgermeister in the Rathaus—a ceremony accompanied 
by processions and the blowing of trumpets—must have been a 
great joy to the mason of Waal, and it carries the mind forward 
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to another occasion of the sort on a more exalted plane when 
the young draughtsman’s own son was to receive the gold medal 
of honour for the ‘‘ Last Muster ”’ in the great hall of the Champs 
Elysées in Paris. 

Having attained the second in the three stages of his craft, 
Lehrling, Geselle and Meister, young Lorenz fared forth on 
his Wanderjahr,—an institution of high educational value 
which probably our insular position has prevented us from 
adopting in this country. Travel into foreign lands is not so 
closed a book to the modern English workman as it was to his 
predecessors, but the cheap and swift excursion can scarcely 
compare in value and delight with those months of careless, 
happy tramping through far and strange countries which the 
German working-man expected to enjoy before he settled down 
to the serious work of life. Lorenz apparently refrained from 
those devices for self-support, “ begging’ and “‘ fencing’ and 
the like, to which the Wander-workman used to have recourse 
during this charming interlude between boyhood and manhood. 
He worked his way from town to town and from frontier to 
frontier, and we may imagine what a wealth of knowledge and 
wisdom a boy of that sort must have gathered in this best school 
of vivid experience. - He chose the road from Munich to Paris, 
via Amsterdam, and he suggests a picturesque figure as with 
knapsack on shoulder and “ guild-stick’”’ in hand he trudged 
along the road,:always with the little well-earned sum in his 
pocket, enough to carry him on to the next stage and the next 
job. 
Having surveyed the great world into which he was born, the 
youth returned to Munich where he speedily certified for the 
degree of “‘ Master ’’ in his trade. There is a shrewd and homely 
rhyme relating to the three grades of craftsmanship : 


Wer soll Lehrling sein ? 

Jedermann ! 
Wer soll Geselle sein ? 

Der was kann ! 
Wer soll Meister sein ? 

Der was ersann ! 


One cannot read the story of these simple and self-respecting 
workmen—men who had an honest pride and a restful content 
in their callings—without regretting the disappearance of this 
type in our own country. His noble portraits of his father 
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and his two uncles, John, the wood-carver and Anton, the 
weaver, strong, serious men, patriarchally bearded, standing in 
shirt-sleeves and workman’s apron, chisel and graving-tool in 
hand, help us to realise this immeasurable loss in human 
values. These men carry forward the tradition of the workers 
who built the cathedrals, dwelling-houses and civic buildings of 
the medizval German towns. In those days an able craftsman 
was honoured by his native town or village as a wealthy capitalist 
or successful party politician is honoured in our own. The 
factory system, the organization of wage-labour in masses, the 
competitive struggle for wealth and social position, the Smilesian 
philosophy of getting on and up in life—such influences as these, 
if they have not fixed an actual stigma on handicraft, however 
honest and independent, have robbed it in Germany as well as 
England of much of its old pride and prestige. 

We no longer welcome the plumber and paperer to our homes 
as masters of ancient and honourable mysteries, and Tottenham 
Court Road provides no market for the loving and conscientious 
handiwork of such a Tischler as Lorenz Herkomer. It is not 
surprising that so consummate and versatile a craftsman as 
Hubert Herkomer should have felt an honourable pride in the 
tradition which reached in him its perfect flower and fruitage. 
Never was talent and character rooted in a more wholesome and 
sustaining soil ! 

The ambition to “ rise in life ’’ and the desire of a son to lift 
himself above the calling or social position of his father were 
less common in those days than in ours. The workman, who 
took an honest pride in his own craft, was not tempted to wish 
for something better for his own sons. So it was that the master- 
mason of Waal apprenticed his four sons in turn to some practical 
trade. The family patrimony, that is, a small amount of land 
with a house, usually went to the eldest son. As in England 
before the factory system was fully developed, the workman was 
not entirely dependent upon his handicraft and the sale of his 
labour and product. He was not yet wholly divorced from the 
land and transferred to the street and the factory. In periods of 
trade depression he had something to fall back upon and a 
refreshing change of labour for his leisure hours. 

The mason’s eldest son was destined for the medical profession, 
but that involved in those days no higher social aspiration, as 
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part of a doctor’s training was still that he should have served 
his apprenticeship as a barber. This youth, who afterwards 
exercised these joint functions in a small German village, declined 
to adopt the family patrimony which accordingly passed to the 
mason’s second son, Lorenz, Hubert’s father, who, as we have 
seen, was a carpenter or cabinet-maker by trade. The third 
son, Anton, was apprenticed to a weaver, and the fourth, John, 
to a turner. Lorenz at once began to rebuild the paternal 
mansion, giving it some of those Gothic characteristics which 
were then becoming fashionable and for which Lorenz had 
conceived a strong affection. This paternal proclivity was 
afterwards reflected in ‘‘ Lululaund,’”’ whose interior decoration 
is Gothic in design. 

Having thus remodelled the family hearth to the critical 
surprise of the village, Lorenz proceeded with the important 
artistic commission he had received, namely, to build a new 
altar for the village church. This was, of course, to be in the 
revived Gothic style, an improvement on the eighteenth century 
monstrosity which was to be replaced. The entire work, from 
the designing to the colouring, was accomplished by the mason 
without assistance, and is still one of the most valued possessions 
of the little village. | - 

A natural sequel to the succession to a family property was 
a wedding, and Lorenz soon married Josephine Niggl, the daughter 
of a schoolmaster at Denklingen, a village near Waal. The 
village schoolmaster in those days, as often in these, had to act as 
church organist and choir-trainer, and Lorenz’s wife had had the 
advantage of a musical education. This was an accomplishment 
which in the hard days to come was to stand her in good stead, 
and which she transmitted in full measure to her distinguished 
son. Hubert’s mother, indeed, came of a naturally musical 
stock, and the talent was reproduced in others besides the future 
Royal Academician. The Misses Verne (originally Wurm), the 
artist’s cousins, achieved great distinction as pianists. 

Two years later, on May 26, 1849, a son, who was to be their 
only child, was born to Lorenz and Josephine. It was a subject 
of self-congratulation to the son in after years that he had escaped 
the name of Xavier which belonged to his godfather and ought 
therefore to have been conferred upon him. The name Hubert 
blent happily with the surname and had moreover a symbolical 
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significance. Waal, though not actually in the forests, belongs 
to the pine and fir country. The romance of the woods, as 
well as the scent of the pines, is in the air, and St. Hubert was 
the patron-saint of the forest and of sylvan sports. To Lorenz 
the Tannenbaum was something more than a familiar object of 
the German landscape and of German folk-lore. It was the 
source of the beloved Gothic in art and architecture. So Hubert 
and not Xavier, was the name given to the child.* 

The Professor tells a pretty story of the baptism. “‘ My 
father,” he writes, “‘ was still working at his altar when the 
newborn babe was brought in the arms of the proud old grand- 
mother to the church. The young master watched the ceremony 
as he stood on the scaffolding, but before the child was taken 
from the church he descended to have a peep at the little bit of 
humanity—his son, who was to mean so much to him in after 
life. The strangely prophetic words he uttered then have been 
fulfilled : ‘ This boy shall become an artist and my best friend.’ ”’ 
From this dedication of his son to an artistic career the father 
never wavered through many a dark day of adversity and dis- 
couragement. At the same time, we must allow a father’s 
destination of a son has seldom been so favoured by the corres- 
ponding endowment and the full inclination of the son himself. 
The reader may recall Benvenuto’s meritorious and filial attempts 
to be loyal to that “ odious flute’ to which his father desired 
that he should devote his days and nights. No shadow of such 
antagonism was to arise between this later parent and child. 

It would be too curious to enquire how much this perfect 
co-operation of two strong human wills had to do with the speedy 


*“ Imagine going through life with such a name,” exclaimed Sir Hubert 
many years after—a self-congratulation shrewdly criticized by a friend, Sir 
Frank Burnand: “* You christened ‘ Xavier ’—a splendid name—after a grand 
saint—and you shudder at the thought that you might have been compelled 
to go through life as ‘Xavier’! You were pleased at becoming ‘ Hubert,’ 
and he too was a fine character. Curious this dislike for ‘ Xavier.’ De Maistre 
didn’t feel it nor many other eminent Xaviers I could mention. And your boy 
you christened (Wagnerianly ?) ‘ Siegfried.’ Now that is a difficult name for 
an Englishman to go through life with.” To an enquiry in this letter about 
the family religion, Sir Hubert replied: (March, 1910) ‘“‘ Quite correct; I 
was born in a Roman Catholic country, of Roman Catholic parents and baptized 
in a Roman Catholic Church, for which my father, as a young master, made 
the altar, and it stands there to this day, in Waal, where I was born. But the 
whole spirit of those revolutionary times of ’48 also affected my father. He was 
essentially a philosopher and all forms of dogma irritated him. This I have 
inherited, hence many of the faithful fold will ostracize us. For all that I claim 
to be a religious-minded man.” 
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and triumphant realization of the object. Little could the 
father imagine as he returned to his work on that baptismal 
morning that in twenty-five years his son’s name was destined 
to be ranked with the greatest in contemporary European art. 

The idea of exile had perhaps not yet occurred to the village 
craftsman. He may have had no other expectation than to 
continue the humble but honourable family tradition, improving 
the scanty opportunities of craftsmanship the village and 
neighbourhood might supply, and obtaining for his son the best 
advantages he could afford in the great centre of art, forty miles 
away. 

But this tranquil prospect was to be speedily interrupted. A 
year or two from this date the tide of emigration set out from 
Europe and the Fatherland to the vigorous young Republic of 
the West—a movement which was to deprive Germany of much 
of her soundest blood and to constitute a grave problem at a 
future crisis in the history of the United States of America. 
Emigration touting had not been brought to the pitch of more 
recent times. But glowing accounts of the greater freedom and 
brighter opportunities of the life in the New World were in 
circulation through the length and breadth of Germany. In 
those days of difficult and uncomfortable travel such visions of 
El Dorado might have had little effect if they had not been 
reinforced by the political troubles which shook Germany in the 
middle years of. the century. 

The French Revolution of 1848 revived once more those 
popular radical aspirations which had sprung up years ago in 
sympathy with the long struggle for liberty in France. The 
expulsion of Louis Philippe sent a responsive thrill throughout 
Germany and Austria. Reform movements sprang up in every 
state. The Austrian Emperor was driven from his throne and 
the King of Prussia had to capitulate to the new spirit as grace- 
fully as he could in his own capital. Everywhere arose a demand 
for free constitutions, for free speech and a free press, and for 
a national Parliament representative of a united Germany. Such 
a Parliament actually met in May, 1848, at Frankfurt, in place 
of Metternich’s old instrument of repression, the Bund. 

But things went badly from the start with that hopeful enter- 
prise. The Parliament became the battleground of irrecon- 
cilable enmities. Frederick William, King of Prussia, to whom 
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the crown of Germany was offered by the National Assembly, 
declined the honour. ‘‘ He would not pick up a crown out of 
the gutter.’ Then followed a furious agitation to compel the 
princedoms to adopt the constitution which had been devised at 
Frankfurt. In Wiirttemburg, Saxony, Baden, Rhenish Bavaria, 
the multitudes for a time coerced their sovereigns. But the 
failure of the premature effort towards Germanic unity affected 
the fortunes of the whole movement. Reaction set in with 
irresistible force. The Austrian government, having at last 
established its authority in revolted Hungary, withdrew every 
concession it had made under pressure. Autocracy once more 
raised its head in Prussia and, as a result, in the lesser States. 
Liberal ministers were everywhere dismissed, constitutions 
modified or abolished and the suffrage severely restricted. The 
old system of petty despotism seemed to be re-established and 
the friends of freedom and the rights of man were everywhere 
discouraged. 

“Feudalism ”’ had conquered but it was an expensive triumph 
for the Fatherland. Germany paid for it in streams of her best 
blood sent out to enrich the body politic of a foreign nation. 
From all parts of the country began the exodus to the Promised 
Land. Thousands upon thousands of the best Germanic type, 
the progressives, the intellectuals, the freedom-loving, those who 
had aspired to fuller liberty of speech and action and had been 
thrust back under the old yoke, sold all they had and went over 
the Western Ocean in pursuit of the ideals which could not be 
realized in their own country. In a few years the towns of the 
American Republic swarmed with expatriated Teutons of the 
best sort, craftsmen in all materials, artists, doctors, scientists, 
professors, soldiers, men of title and position, for the coming of 
whom the new country was the richer and the old Fatherland 
much the poorer. 

This migrating impulse took strong hold of the young cabinet- 
maker of Waal. Though he took no active part in the political 
events of the day, his was just the sort of mind and character 
to sympathize with the Liberal movement and to resent its 
frustration. In these days people sit so lightly and travelling 
is so swift and easy that we can scarcely realize what courage 
and enterprise it required even to contemplate a formidable 
“trek” over half the continent of Europe and then over three 
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thousand miles of ocean to a land in a new hemisphere, still 
in the childhood of its history and development. 

It was like migrating to another planet. No wonder the 
neighbours, including the Fiirst von der Leyen, the lord of the 
castle at Waal, strove to dissuade the young workman from so 
mad a project. The Fiirst himself seems to have appreciated 
the loss which this emigration of Germany’s best sons would 
mean to the country. ‘‘ Such a man as you,” he said, “ should 
not emigrate, for you leave Germany the poorer by your absence.” 

But Lorenz was too badly bitten by the Wanderlust to be 
easily dissuaded. Moreover a vortrekker had already gone 
ahead to the new lands in the person of his brother, John, a 
letter from whom finally settled the question. What part the 
young mother took in the controversy we are not informed. 
But she was a woman of sense and courage and not likely to 
allow any shrinkings of fear or sentiment to interfere with her 
husband’s resolution and the wider prospects that seemed to 
open for the little family. So the little “ Heimath-Gut”’ was 
sold to supply the money for the journey and the young workman, 
with wife and two-year old baby, started for the new world. 
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CHAPTER II 


WESTWARD Ho! 


1851-1857 


Dev Dienst der Freihett ist ein strenger Dienst ; 

Ev bringt nicht gold, er bringt nicht Fiirstengunst— 

Ey bringt Verbannung, Hunger, Schmach und Tod. 
(Uhland). 


The cause of freedom is a service hard: 
It brings not wealth, nor favours of the great— 
Its meed is exile, hunger, shame and death. 


HE steamship was in those days already plying between 

Europe and America, but steamer fares were too expensive 

for poor German emigrants. The voyage had to be accom- 
plished in a sailing-vessel which made the passage, with good 
fortune, in six weeks. We can scarcely imagine in these days 
of the fast liner, the emigration agent and the assisted passage, 
how an ocean voyage added in those days to the sorrow and 
suffering of the emigrant. Few vessels performed any long 
sea-journey without a death and sad sea-burial. It required 
a strong constitution, especially in infants and children, to survive 
without injury or worse the diet of salt meat which formed the 
staple of the bills of fare. The lack of milk was especially serious, 
and against this Lorenz Herkomer had provided by a device 
which he had borrowed from an old book of the ‘‘ Enquire 
Within ” sort which his own father had earned as his prize in the 
Feiertagsschule. In accordance with the directions found 
there, he had condensed a quantity of milk and sealed it in tins 
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after the fashion now so familiar. This thoughtful provision 
may perhaps have saved the life of the mother, who was in ill- 
health, and her two-year-old child. 

We can well believe that it would need all the courage of the 
young married couple to sustain their spirits during those long 
weeks when the plodding vessel was bearing them ever further 
from the Fatherland and nearer the strange land which was 
to be their new home. As the darkness fell night after night 
upon the waters must not the Heimweh have been sometimes 
insupportable ? And when the weary voyage at last ended 
the reception at New York was not of a cheering or consoling 
kind. At this time there was no accommodation whatever 
provided for emigrants where they could stop until ready to 
continue their journey westwards. A few years later the old 
concert room, Castle Gardens, famous as the scene of Jenny 
Lind’s debut under Barnum auspices, was utilized for this purpose. 
But no sooner had the little Herkomer family set ashore than 
they became the victims of violent ruffians who took advantage 
of their ignorance of English to exact an exorbitant sum for 
handling their luggage. And they were robbed again at the 
temporary lodging they took. Hubert was too young to remember 
these things, but the story so engraved itself on his mind after- 
wards that he made “‘ Castle Gardens ”’ with its crowd of suffering 
and harassed emigrants the subject of illustration—a powerful 
and pathetic picture, “‘ Pressing to the West,” exhibited in the 
Royal Academy of 1884. 

It would be difficult to imagine more unfavourable conditions 
than awaited the achtundvierzigey immigrants on _ their 
arrival in America. The development of the country, even 
such parts as had been long settled, was in a primitive stage. 
Money was scarce, the price of agricultural products extremely 
low and labour scanty and ill-paid. No manufacturing industries 
of any importance yet existed, though some progress had been 
made in the production of iron and steel. For artistic and 
technical qualifications the popular needs afforded little scope. 
A large proportion of the immigrants were persons of education 
and culture who had been trained to hold positions in their 
native country. For the wares these gentlemen had to dis- 
pense there was next to no demand across the Atlantic, and no 
class of immigrant suffered more than those who came from the 
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universities, and the art and. technical schools of Germany, 
and were ill-adapted therefore to elementary manual labour. 

An interesting book was published a few years ago entitled : 
Aus den Erinnerungen eines Achtundvierzigers; Skizzen aus 
der deutsch-amerikanischen Sturm-und Drang-Periode der 50er 
Jahre.” Its author Mr. Jacob Miiller left the Palatinate with 
his father and landed in America soon after 1848. He had 
flourished. in Cleveland and ultimately became Consul-General 
of the United States in Frankfurt-on-Main. He gives us a vivid 
glimpse of the trials and sufferings of his fellow-invaders. 
““Tgnorance of the English language,” he writes, ‘‘ the utterly 
strange and unfamiliar conditions into which the newcomers 
were suddenly plunged, coupled with the other unfavourable 
circumstances they had to encounter, made their prospect of 
a respectable livelihood hopeless indeed. It is not surprising 
that many worthy and highly educated persons were compelled 
to wander penniless through the country in search of employment 
and were often reduced to the humiliation of asking help and 
charity of strangers. The result was that in the beginning of 
the ’Fifties scarcely a day passed in which one’s door was not 
visited by one of the 1848 unfortunates. Thousands of cultivated 
people roamed about for months and years like wandering 
children, endeavouring to find a home and begin life afresh. 
Those companions of their circle who had managed to find a 
pied-a-terre in some town or other were naturally sought out 
for help and advice.” 

Mr. Miiller goes on to relate how many of the distressed circles 
in Cleveland found employment in the “ paint shop” of the 
railway workers, whose foreman was a sympathetic German, 
Karl Reiblein. ‘‘ Officers, professors, doctors, artists, learned 
people of all sorts found positions in his workshops and earned 
there a decent and comfortable living. Many of these had 
never before in their lives had a paint-brush in their hands, 
much less spread oil-colour with the brush, and yet under 
Reiblein’s fatherly tuition they soon settled down and became 
goodly workmen so that the workshop became popularly known 
as the ‘ Academy of Painting.’ ” 

In this book we get just a passing glimpse of die beiden Briider 
Herkomer, das geniale Kiinstlerpaar, who became favourite and 
respected members of the German colony in the little lakeside 
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town. “It is a pity,” writes Mr. Miller, “that these two had 
to leave our town owing to insufficient employment in their 
artistic calling and to migrate to London, where their sons 
Hubert and Hermann won a world-reputation as painters.” 

As the reader will remember, Lorenz and his little family had 
been preceded to America by John Herkomer. We have no 
record of his experiences on the voyage, except that his vessel 
had only one stove at which all the emigrants had to cook their 
own food. Nor is it certain why the new arrivals chose to settle 
in Cleveland, a little town six hundred miles from New York. 
Miss Bertha Herkomer, John’s accomplished daughter, has 
suggested that it was a romantic affection for the woodlands that 
drew the young Bavarians to the “‘ forest city’ on Lake Erie. 
The mileage of the American railways was not at this date very 
extensive. There was no transcontinental road. When the rush 
of the gold-diggers to Calfornia began about 1855, the Panama 
railway was built to provide the quickest alternative route to the 
long sea-trail round the Horn. But the Cleveland, Columbus 
and Cincinnati railway was just completed when the Herkomers 
arrived, providing through communication with New York, 
and after a year’s sojourn in the central city and a removal 
to Rochester, the four Bavarians finally went north to the Ohio 
town. Of these months of indecision we have no record, but they 
were no doubt spent in an unavailing attempt to obtain employ- 
ment. 

The days of Rockefeller and Huntingdom, of the Standard Oil 
Company and the steel industry, had not yet dawned upon the 
little town on the Cuyahoga. Its population in 1851 was a 
little over 20,000. It was about 1870 that the stupendous 
industrial development set in which carried the population up to 
150,000 in 1876, and to 560,000 in rg10. In 1851, the prospect 
offered by the little community to a pair of German craftsmen, 
whose sole stock-in-trade was an exquisite cunning in the sculpture 
of wood and stone, was, as we have seen, extremely limited. 

The German settlers had to face, here as elsewhere, not only 
the uncongenial artistic atmosphere of the place but a decided 
prejudice against all foreign, and especially European, persons 
and things. ‘‘ There was little sympathy,” wrote the Professor, 
“between the races on any point. The Germans fought for 
their German Sunday, and could find no reason for the Puritanical 
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Sabbath of the Americans. Endless trouble arose from stealthy 
drinking in the beerhouses which Germans had established, with 
their own beer, for their countrymen. The character of the one 
nation contrasted curiously with that of the other—the cool, 
practical nature of the American on the one hand, and on the 
other, the German temperament, with its heated and vague 
revolutionary outbursts. The politics of both countries were the 
subject of extremist discussion and of course religion came in 
for its share—through it all running a strange desire to pull 
everything to pieces.” 

From Munich to Cleveland was a far cry in other senses than 
the geographical. The very name of the big brick tenement in 
which Lorenz’s family and the brother John found a lodging, 
“‘ The Flat-iron Block,’ the building being in the shape of that 
domestic implement, strikes a cold shiver through the nerve. 
Here for six years the Herkomers grappled with the problem of 
making a bare livelihood. Sir Hubert Herkomer has left 
his impressions of that early home. “ My recollection is of 
sparsely furnished rooms ; of the terrible heat on summer nights, 
when we slept on the bare floor in the vain hope of getting a 
little coolness ; of the exasperating bites of noisome bugs (the 
more aristocratic flea, not being indigenous, was hardly ever 
met with) ; of the terrible cold in winter, when we slept between 
straw mattresses to get warm; and of the snow that beat in 
through the imperfectly made window sashes, and ‘sifted’ 
half across the floor—a grim contrast to the comforts that all 
classes have at their command in modern America.”’ 

The German has a remarkable faculty for transplanting 
himself and taking with him his native atmosphere and also his 
native beverages. The German colonists of Cleveland quickly 
developed a social life for the indulgence of their national, 
literary and artistic sympathies. We hear of weekly gatherings 
of the Paint Shop employees with Master Reiblein in the place of 
honour. The intellectual life was maintained by illimitable 
discussion of all current topics. Mr. Miiller gives a pleasant 
picture of the Reiblein workers, who belonged to all sorts and 
conditions of men, clad in their smocks (Werk-Kitteln) and 
wielding their big paint brushes, while they eagerly discussed the 
stiffest problems of the day (die schwierigsten Tagesfragen etfrig 
discutirten). 
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Nor, we may be sure, was the Gesangverein, or choral society, 
wanting. There seems to have been plenty of music in the early 
Cleveland days. It was now or a little later that the Wehr- 
schmidts joined the German colony. Wehrschmidt péve had 
had the highest German education at the University of 
Heidelberg, but, in the absence of other employment, had 
opened a shop at Cleveland. His son, Daniel A. Wehrschmidt, 
born in the next decade, was a singer as well as an artist. 
Some twenty years later he became the art master at the 
Bushey school, and quickly made a name for himself as a portrait 
painter, mezzotint engraver and lithographer. 

The Achtundvierzigey were, therefore, not entirely un- 
solaced even in the earliest days of their exile. And the old 
German life was reproduced so far as possible in the incongruous 
setting of the Flat-iron Block. At Christmas there was the old 
Teutonic ritual—the knock of Santa Claus at the door announcing 
that the Christbaum with its lighted candles had arrived. We 
can sympathize with the good mother “‘ weeping through her 
smiles,’ as the scene and the season revived more poignantly the 
wistful memories of the homeland. 

But with the Herkomers, as with their companions in exile, 
the all-absorbing problem was how to get work and livelihood. 
The freedom they had sought across the waters threatened to 
become mainly the freedom to starve. For fine craftsmanship, 
such as the two brothers professed, there was little or no use at 
Cleveland. Fine artists had perforce to join the ranks of those 
true and original impressionists, the house painters (Anstreicher). 
So likewise our cunning wood sculptors had to forego the higher 
walks of their craft and to satisfy the cruder demands of a practical 
and unaspiring community. Life-size figure-heads for the 
shipping of the lake, brackets for the outsides of houses to be 
coated (horribile dictu !) with sand and made to simulate stone— 
such were the tasks to which these masters of an ancient mystery 
were reduced. The good uncle, who had been in some request’as 
a drawer of pen-portraits when serving with his regiment at home, 
made some experiments in oil portraiture, which were not equally 
successful, too much stress being laid upon the ground or 
“underpainting ”’ in various colours. 

These employments of the brothers would certainly have been 
insufficient to supply the simplest needs of the family, if they 
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had not been supplemented by the music lessons of the heroic 
and devoted mother. Before this was possible, she must have 
acquired some knowledge of the English language and also 
overcome in some degree the strong prejudice felt by the native 
Americans against the foreign intruders. It appears that she 
was paid, at least for her earliest lessons, in kind, with vegetables, 
boot repairing and the like. Little Hubert seems to have learnt 
music, but nothing beside, and at the age of four he played the 
piano at one of Mrs. Herkomer’s annual public concerts with 
her pupils. 

It is not surprising that under these adverse experiences Lorenz 
Herkomer should have become “ silent and stern.” He was 
chilled and repelled by the common-place utilitarianism of the 
American town. The wider opportunities, so eagerly expected 
from the new country, were not forthcoming. For six years 
the unrelenting struggle continued. During this period a third 
brother, Anton, the weaver, came from Germany and settled in 
New York. Failing to support himself there, he had gone on to 
Cleveland where he set up a restaurant which likewise proved a 
failure. He ultimately returned to Long Island where he 
prospered as a superfine weaver of velvet brocades and other 
embroidered fabrics. -Much of his best work afterwards enriched 
the interior of “‘ Lululaund,”’ Anton in this sense being one of the 
“makers” of that house. This record of unrelieved failure in 
the early ’Fifties must have made Lorenz many times doubt 
the wisdom of their expatriation and perhaps long for 
the old German. life in spite of its feudalisms and petty 
despotisms. Even so, it is unlikely that a man of such 
courage and staunchness of purpose would have given up 
the struggle with American conditions if other motives had 
not arisen. 

The climatic extremes at Cleveland seem to have suited neither 
the mother nor her son. Sir Hubert spoke of the Cleveland heat 
as ‘‘ vicious,” and its malignancy was painfully manifested one 
day when Mrs. Herkomer, who had gone out to give a lesson, 
was brought home unconscious from a severe sunstroke. The 
effects of this illness, which seems never to have completely 
disappeared, together with the frail health of little Hubert, whose 
mind and nerves seemed to outgrow his body, compelled the 
father, whatever his purpose might otherwise have been, to seek 
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a more salubrious climate.* We may imagine that this necessity, 
however unfortunate in itself, must have brought a thrill of 
pleasure and excitement to the little family circle. The six 
years’ struggle could now be abandoned without any reproach 
of pusillanimous flight. The ailing and unhappy plants could be 
restored once more to the congenial climate of an old and settled 
civilization. 

There seems to have been no thought of returning to Germany. 
The family house and garden in Waal had been sold and, if all 
other obstacles had been removed, it would have required 
courage of a sort Lorenz probably did not possess to return to 
the old home and justify all the warnings and counsels he had 
disregarded when he departed for the new world. How the 
money question stood at this moment, and how the not incon- 
siderable sum for the return journey had been saved we are not 
informed. Somehow it was there, and Lorenz decided to make 
for England, that land of old renown and ancient liberty, where 
he might reasonably look for a kindlier welcome and a fairer 
appreciation than he had met with in the Far West. 

John had no family reasons for returning. He remained in 
Cleveland, founded the art school there, throve with the thriving 
of the town, and only left thirty years later to contribute his 
own gifts to the building and adorning of “‘ Lululaund.” Lorenz 
had done a little feat of match-making before his departure 
from Cleveland. A young German lady had arrived from Breslau 
with the intention of going further to St. Louis to join her cousins 
there. But the news of cholera in that town detained her at 
Cleveland and she was introduced by Lorenz to his brother John 
whom she afterwards married. Mrs. John Herkomer still lives 
at Bushey in extreme old age and has many stories to tell of 
Breslau and Poland, Napoleon Bonaparte and the French 
invasions of Prussia. With her lives a daughter, Bertha, herself 
an accomplished artist and art teacher. Another daughter 
married Professor Herrick of Cleveland University, and the son, 
Hermann G. Herkomer, is known in both hemispheres as one of 
the most brilliant and distinguished portrait painters of our times. 


* Sir Hubert had difficulty in after years in enduring the “‘ dry and exciting ” 
climate of America. ‘‘I am not generally believed in England,’”’ he wrote in 
1890, “ when I tell my friends that in Boston I lighted the gas by a touch of my 
finger on the metal of the gas jet, the spark occasioned by the contact being 
sufficient to ignite it.”’ 
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The general public were not too careful to distinguish the uncle 
Hubert from the nephew Hermann, a confusion that was some- 
times awkward and embarrassing. John himself died at Bushey, 
February 14, 1913, in his ninety-second year. He had carried 
out many important artistic commissions in America, including 
the decoration of the Opera House at Detroit and Booth’s Theatre 
at New York. Much of his exquisite carving was to be seen in 
“ Lululaund ”’ and his own house at Bushey. Anton, the weaver, 
never settled in England, but died in America in Igor, aged 
ninety-five. 


CHAPTER III 


LIFE AT SOUTHAMPTON 
1857-1865 


Be but faithful, that is all ; 

Go right on, and close behind thee 
There shall follow still and find thee 
Help, sure help. 


Arthur Hugh Clough. 


HE return journey was made with the greater comfort and 

speed of a steamship and the little family disembarked at 

Southampton. There was no particular reason for choosing 
that port as a place of residence and the Herkomers naturally 
went on to London. Even little Hubert, who had spent his 
eighth birthday on the steamer, must by this time have learnt 
some English, so that they were spared the difficulty of not 
knowing the language on this second landing in a foreign country. 
And they had the comfort of being once more in the old world 
and within easy reach of Germany and the old home. 

The stay in London lasted only ten days. They had a lodging 
in a cheap tavern in Soho kept by a fellow-countryman, and from 
this centre they explored the great city. In after life Hubert 
remembered nothing of this visit except the din of the traffic as 
it rolled over the cobbled streets. The size of the Metropolis 
may have daunted the new arrivals, and they seem not to have 
thought of finding a home in some country place in its neighbour- 
hood. Perhaps for want of any alternative they returned to 
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Southampton which was to be their home for the next ten or 
eleven years. ; 

The reason actually recorded by the Professor for the decision 
to stay in Southampton was curiously trivial. Lorenz had 
remarked that the citizens of that town were well dressed and 
he drew from that fact the rather unwarranted inference that 
such a community must have money and taste for things artistic. 
As a matter of fact, Southampton was not much more zJluminé in 
this respect than Cleveland had been. We can well imagine that 
the esthetic taste of the English port in the year 1857 was, 
as Mr. Bantam said of the tradesmen’s assemblies at Bath, 
“remarkable.” The twilight of the applied arts had descended 
upon this country, the great exhibition of 1851 having done little 
to dissipate the gloom. 

Horsehair chairs, antimacassars, crudely flowered carpets and 
wallpapers, fictile abominations under thin glass globes were 
among the symbols of this esthetic era before William Morris 
had awakened the popular conscience to the enormity of the 
Early Victorian transgressions. The wood-carver had almost at 
once a painful lesson in the insensibility of the well-dressed 
Southampton folk to the merits of his own art production. 
Having settled in a small house in Windsor Terrace and bought 
a little second-hand furniture, Lorenz Herkomer set himself to 
produce a piece of carving which he might exhibit as evidence 
of his skilled craftsmanship. He made a writing desk or cabinet 
in his favourite Gothic style and offered it for five pounds to 
the chief furnishing establishment in the town. They declined 
to buy so eccentric a production but exhibited it in their shop 
window where it stayed for many weeks without attracting a 
buyer. 

The new settlers quickly made another unpleasant discovery. 
They found the prejudice against foreigners quite as operative 
in Southampton as in Cleveland. This made it difficult for 
Mrs. Herkomer to obtain pupils, though the prejudice was 
gradually overcome as her fondness for children and her ability 
as a teacher became known. It seemed probable that the family 
would once more have to depend mainly on the mother’s music- 
lessons for the necessities of life, and the legend ‘“‘ Madame Her- 
komer, Teacher of Music,” was soon conspicuous on an ornamental 
screen of Lorenz’s design affixed to the street window. Musical 
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taste seems to have been at as low an ebb as artistic in the 
Southampton of that time. The Professor spoke with a remini- 
scent repulsion of a certain piece entitled the ‘‘ Maiden’s Prayer,” 
very popular in England in these Mutiny or Crimean days. 

Sir Hubert dated the sad story of his early life from the 
settlement in Southampton. Poverty in its hardest discipline had 
pursued them to their new home, and the struggle was renewed 
under other skies. The grip indeed became tighter than ever. The 
Professor had many pathetic stories to relate in after days of 
this earliest period of his remembrance. When the poor savings 
were nearly exhausted, the income became sufficient only for the 
bare necessities of food and rent. Yet a rough boy—and Hubert 
seems to have been a particularly rough boy—wears out boots 
and clothes, and it became a problem on one occasion how the 
little fellow was to be re-clad. Now Lorenz had a “‘ cloak of 
good cloth,” which he had acquired when he reached the degree 
of master craftsman. Between that garment and its owner 
the sort of affection had grown up which a man may feel for a 
favourite dog or horse. Even to-day the cloak is a conspicuously 
German institution which has no analogy in this country. Lorenz 
used to sing an old folk-song which turns on the affection of a 
thirty years’ war soldier for his military cloak : 


Schier dreissig Jahre bist du alt, hast manchen Sturm erlebt, 
Hast mich wie ein Bruder beschiitzet, 

Und wenn die Kanonen geblitzet 

Wir beide haben niemals gebebt.* 


It must have been a severe trial on grounds of personal comfort 
as well as sentiment to allow this old companion to be cut up 
into clothing for the small boy. But the sacrifice had to be made 
as cheerfully as possible. Lorenz would ‘ walk a little more 
briskly ” to make up for the loss, for, of course, a new overcoat 
was out of the question. 

Their first Christmas in England was sad and sorrowful, 
and the pity of it seems to have sunk deep into the child’s heart. 
Even now he was beginning to learn in suffering what he was to 
represent so pathetically on many a great canvas—the sorrows of 


* Full thirty years old art thou, hast lived through many a storm and shielded 
me like a brother, and when the cannons flashed, neither of us ever quailed. 
Cc 
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toil-worn humanity and the life-long struggle to live. The 
biographer must not forget to record the little kindnesses received 
during those dark days. There was a five-pound note from 
neighbours of the name of Griffiths, a loan which was honourably 
and thankfully returned in instalments. Then Mr. Francis 
Keller, afterwards German consul in Southampton, took a liking 
for Hubert and gave him German lessons during the dinner-hour, 
and what was perhaps even more acceptable, a taste of the 
pudding and tart. Some schooling was obtained at Mr. Monk’s 
institution in return for music-lessons, but after six months 
the boy fell ill from an over-enthusiasm for instruction, not 
invariably found in lads. of his age, and he had to be withdrawn. 
That was all the schooling Hubert Herkomer ever received. 
But it was not the only education he received. A public man 
in this country recently lamented the necessity of sending his 
children to school—‘ it interfered so much with their education.” 
Little Hubert had exceptional, though very informal, advantages. 
It was mostly oral instruction, carried on by question and answer, 
as father and son worked together at the carving bench. With 
infinite patience the father set himself to draw forth the boy’s 
latent powers of thought and observation and to correct the 
defects of mind and temperament. We may well understand how 
a boy of such varied tastes and interests would tend to be 
desultory and to lack what the phrenologists call the virtue of 
“continuity.” This want of application the father would quietly 
rebuke by taking up his son’s unfinished sketches or carvings, 
and bringing them to completion under the boy’s own eyes. 
There was much wisdom and insight in Lorenz’s methods. 
Seeing always the future artist in the boy, he strove to give the 
eye and the imagination the training best adapted to that calling. 
Instead of suppressing Hubert’s early tendencies to day-dreaming 
and romantic imaginings, he deliberately fostered them, sending 
the child out to the woodlands near the town, there to think 
and dream rather than to paint, and requiring him in the evening 
to put these vague fancies into articulate words. This discipline 
served the double purpose of fostering the lad’s imagination and 
compelling him to give the dream-pictures that body and 
definition which might make them available for the painter’s 
art. Herkomer was rather perplexed and annoyed to find in 
after life that this particular training was of little practical use 
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to him. The “ dream-pictures ” were just the sort of subject he 
did not paint. 

The Professor was able to recall in many details these early 
years at Southampton. The masculine and feminine duties of 
the little household were rather inverted. Mrs. Herkomer was 
the regular bread-winner and her lessons occupied the whole 
day.* Lorenz did what artistic work he could obtain, such as 
restoring old and ragged canvasses which purported to be “ Old 
Masters,” and making those Oxford frames which were so fashion- 
able in Early Victorian times. Once a great opportunity came 
to him in a commission for a Gothic arm-chair to be made out 
of the oaken beams of an old church. But as a rule the domestic 
duties fell upon the father and the son. Work in the privacy 
of the house, such as lighting the fire and ‘‘ washing up,’”’ was 
well enough, but Sir Hubert has left it on record that his family 
pride was always hurt by the sight of his father cleaning the front 
door step and brushing the pavement before the house. He had 
assumed this public duty in order to save Mrs. Herkomer from 
the disparaging comments of the neighbours. Hubert himself 
performed the task for a few mornings but his anxiety to elude 
observation resulted in a certain sketchiness of method and 
result. , 

Lorenz endeavoured to make up for the insufficiency of his 
earnings by the severity of his savings. So narrow became the 
margin of income over the barest necessities that he heroically 
decided to give up meat, alcoholic drinks and tobacco.f One 
needs to be a smoker and a German to appreciate the austerity 
of this last renunciation. In the early days of his self-denial, 
Lorenz, we are told, used to walk behind someone who was 
smoking in the street, in order to enjoy vicariously, the seductive 
aroma. Hubert cheerfully followed his father in most of these 
sacrifices. He probably suffered from the cessation of meat, 
but he always regarded his total abstinence from alcohol, which 
he maintained until he was fifty years old, as an unmixed blessing. 
The pressure of work in after years would have brought him 


* Madame Herkomer’s terms were truly reasonable—fifteen shillings a quarter 
for two lessons a week, of an hour each ! 

+ The Professor tells us that this decision was originally due to an accident, 
Hubert’s loss on a shopping expedition of ten shillings—“ the last gold that was 
in the house or likely to be for some time.” 

C2 
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many temptations to indulge in stimulants, and any indulgence 
might have led to excess. 

As for the ‘‘ washing up,” the master craftsman had reduced 
that trying and painfully recurrent process to a fine art. ‘In 
washing up dishes,” writes Sir Hubert, ‘‘ my father never thrust 
his hands into the hot water, but in the most artistic way manipu- 
lated the little soft loose rag with the end of a short stick around 
the plate or dish, holding the part that projected beyond the 
water between the first finger and thumb of the left hand. To 
me was allotted the drying task, as I had broken too many things 
in the washing process.’ Lorenz’s methods of domestic economy 
might have valuable suggestions in these days when the problem 
of engaging and keeping maid-servants has become so difficult. 

It must not be supposed that the father’s dedication of the 
son to an artistic career passed without challenge or criticism. 
The neighbours frankly and emphatically disapproved. They 
accepted in a practical rather than an academic sense the much- 
controverted principle that “art is independent of ethics.” 
Sir John Seeley once informed the world that “all artists are 
immoral men,” and this generalisation would have been fully 
endorsed by the good folks of Windsor Terrace, Southampton. 

The opposition to Lorenz’s purpose was strengthened by the 
adherence of Mr. and Mrs. Wurm, Mrs. Herkomer’s sister and 
her husband, who had also settled at Southampton. These 
good folks were convinced that Hubert’s forte was music and 
not art. It is not surprising that the constancy of Madame 
Herkomer herself should be shaken by these disquieting 
assurances that an artist’s life led invariably to starvation, if 
not to something worse. Why should the boy not be taught to 
earn an honest living? Was there not the Ordnance Survey 
Office in the town which offered a comfortable pension after 
forty years’ service ? Lorenz’s characterization of that useful 
branch of the public service must have seemed almost blas- 
phemous to his neighbours—‘‘ My son shall never be a slave.” 

But these were trying times for a father who had determined 
that his son should win renown in a field where he himself, but 
for an adverse destiny, might have earned many laurels. To 
the neighbours his resolution must have seemed a mere piece of 
eccentric obstinacy. But he had good and increasing grounds 
for feeling justified in his constancy of purpose. There was no 
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gainsaying Hubert’s artistic talent and enthusiasm. A few years 
before his death the Professor called on his old schoolmaster 
and noticed hanging on the sitting-room walls a number of 
water-colour drawings which he had done for the monthly school 
competitions at this time. At this school, and afterwards at the 
Southampton School of Art, Hubert’s artistic skill raised him 
easily above any competition of his companions. 

In these early days, it is true, he showed great aptitude in an 
art which bade fair at one time to compete with the paint brush 
for his life’s devotion. He figured with credit as a singer (he 
could reach the high C easily) and as a pianist at the concerts 
of his mother’s pupils. We get an interesting glimpse of the 
small boy sitting between two girl pupils at a six-handed piano 
performance, almost submerged by the swelling crinolines to 
right and left. 

Hubert inherited the tastes and talents of both his parents 
with the result that both were pleased and satisfied. But the 
master-bias of the boy’s nature, a bias weightened in every way 
by his father’s encouragement and example, was towards the 
brush and pencil. At the age of fourteen he joined the School 
of Art at Southampton and was set firstly to copy the outlines 
of antique casts and then to draw from the cast itself. Here 
he won a bronze médal for a head of Michael Angelo’s “‘ Moses,” 
partly because the work was good and partly because it was 
understood that Hubert was going to study Art in Germany, 
and the possession of the prize by so promising a student might 
advertise the School. Hubert seems not to have profited greatly 
from his teaching at this institution. The most important 
result was his friendship with a fellow student who first intro- 
duced him to the literature of Art and the discussion of Art 
principles. Ruskin’s ‘‘ Modern Painters ”’ were already published, 
but that was a little too advanced for the boy’s understanding. 
From this youth he caught an artistic malady which he used to 
describe as “‘ Purplitis.”” We shall have occasion to refer to this 
painful disorder in a later chapter. 

All this time there seems to have been very little improvement 
in the material affairs of the family. The decision to expend 
a half-crown on Christmas festivities, a decision courageously 
made six months before the festive season came round, caused 
much excitement in the family circle and much discussion as to 
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the best way of applying that extravagance. Ultimately one 
shilling went to the purchase of a Christmas number of The 
Illustrated London News, another to a Christmas tree with 
accessories, and the remaining sixpence went on nuts. 

Even the longest lane of adversity has, however, a turn in one 
direction or the other, and, if there be courage and industry 
and fidelity, the turn will surely lead into fairer and brighter 
fields. We have no record of any change of air and scene during 
these eight long years at Southampton. Great, therefore, must 
have been the relief when a commission arrived from brother 
John in America to carve in life size six of the Apostle statuettes 
of Peter Vischer on the St. Sebaldus monument at Niiremburg, 
and with the commission some money advanced on the job. 
This work could be done as well or better in Germany, and Hubert 
could pursue his Art education at Munich. Madame Herkomer 
was established at Mrs. Wurm’s, and father and son set out with 
high hope and expectation to the old scenes they had left sixteen 
years before. 


CHAPTER IV 


MuniIcH, SOUTHAMPTON AND LONDON 


Prosperity doth best discovey vice, but 
adversity doth best discover virtue. 
Bacon. 


Bona verum secundarum optabilia, 
adversarum mirabilia. 
Seneca. 


HE journey to Munich was a painful record of mishap and 

discomfort. There is no doubt that of the Herkomer 

brothers Lorenz was the least business-like. He lived in a 
dream-world of Art, a sphere above those concrete realities 
which, however commonplace, form nine-tenths of an ordinary 
human life. Cheapness was, of course, the first consideration in 
choosing the route to the old home, but even this consideration 
might have suggested a less circuitous course than that by 
Antwerp, Alsace and Lorraine, Switzerland* and Kempten 
(Bavaria). There were four classes of railway carriages in those 
days, corresponding roughly with the social distinctions, and 
father and son suffered greatly from the close companionship of 
the human species which travelled in the lowest. The Professor 
used to date from this early and insanitary experience his taste 
for comfort when travelling. He was never throughout his life 
of a very saving disposition, but in this particular respect his 
extravagance was undeniable. It was indeed a far cry, from 
all points of view, from the human cattle-truck of Centra] 
” ® There seems to be no question about the Switzerland, for Hubert remembered 
bathing in Lake Lucerne on this occasion, and nearly fainting afterwards. 
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Europe in 1865 to the radiant ‘“ Rolls-Royce’’ in which Sir 
Hubert performed his journeys, long and short, in his later days. 

When, after many sufferings in trains and waiting-rooms, the 
travellers reached Kempten, where the old mother of Uncle 
Wurm lived, Hubert fell ill of some kind of gastric fever, probably 
the result of preceding experiences. Lorenz was an early disciple 
of hydropathy and a firm believer in the methods of Preissnitz, 
the apostle-in-chief of the water-cure. A doctor was an expense 
not to be thought of in those days and in the little Kempten 
hotel Hubert was quickly nursed back to health by the new 
treatment of pack and perspiration. The boy was still very 
weak when they started on the next stage to Augsburg. 

Thence they travelled to the little country village near Munich 
where Lorenz’s eldest brother, Peter, was practising as a doctor. 
He also shared the family taste for the arts and crafts and had 
a valuable collection of old furniture and curios. The Professor 
gives us an interesting glimpse of a Bavarian “ interior.” 
“In my uncle’s home I saw the life and habits of this class of 
people in Bavaria. I was not a little surprised and shocked to 
find that my uncle took his meals without the family partaking 
of them with him. Wife and daughters only waited on him. 
Even my father and myself, who were his guests, never partook 
of food with the master of the house. His meal was not elaborate; 
it consisted of one course—a kind of soup, in which were bits of 
meat cut into little squares, some vegetables, and perhaps bread.” 
Here Hubert lapsed from his vegetarian pledge, the doctor not 
approving of the diet for a young person of his age. 

It had been a long journey in a geographical sense from 
Southampton to Munich ; it was still further in an esthetic sense. 
There was very little artistic communion in those days between 
England and Germany. Few German people in 1865 had heard 
of any British painters except perhaps Hogarth and Landseer 
who were known through engravings and other reproductions. 
A critic or two here and there might have learnt something 
about the pre-Raphaelite movement in England, but this was 
about the extent of the German knowledge of English art. In 
England, German art was perhaps even less familiar, and the 
names of Cornelius, Kaulbach, Piloty and the rest would 
have been quite dark even to well-informed students in this 
country. 
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Munich, Diisseldorf and Dresden were then the three artistic 
“eyes” of Germany. Munich, indeed, might claim at this time 
to be regarded as the Germanic Athens. That was, indeed, the 
pre-eminence which the patriotic King of Bavaria, Ludwig the 
First, had aspired to secure for his capital. Between 1820 and 
1840, he had spent some three millions sterling in filling the city 
with galleries and Academies, and it was at his invitation that 
Cornelius had been summoned to cover miles of naked walls 
with frescoes that should rival the creations of Michael Angelo. 
The plaster did gradually disappear under laboured imitations 
and pale reflections of the Immortal’s work. 

This art of Cornelius and his pupils was anything but national 
or Bavarian. It was exotic and artificial in the extreme. Its 
subjects were huge classical and allegorical compositions. We 
may gather the degree in which the observation and study of 
nature went to the cultivation of these artistic acres from the story 
that in the days when Cornelius was decorating Munich that 
modern art centre possessed only one model, and he, poor fellow, 
died of starvation. 

Though Cornelius was still living at the time of the Herkomer’s 
first visit, it was Wilhelm von Kaulbach who had succeeded to 
the art dictatorship of Munich. Kaulbach is supposed to have 
mediated between the “ Classicismus’”’ of Cornelius and the 
* Naturalismus,” or realism, which was gradually invading all 
the shores of the world’s art. But Kaulbach represents a very 
small advance upon his predecessors. He sensualized the cold 
and classic severity of the Cornelian school, but he continued the 
production of those immense historical compositions which 
required elaborate printed programmes to expound the details of 
their encyclopedic erudition. The Kaulbach influence was, 
however, still supreme in 1865. The artistic atmosphere still 
prevailing at Munich was well indicated in the famous 
apophthegm : Natur ist schon ganz gut, aber Kaulbach ist besser.’ * 

But the weather was changing. The new spirit of realism, of 
truth to fact and nature, of freedom from the old conventions 
of style and subject, was blowing in with the west wind. Piloty 
had been a Professor at the Academy since 1856, and he was so 
far in sympathy with the innovation as to head something like 


* “ Nature is all right, but Kaulbach is better.” 
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a revolution in colour and technique. Piloty’s glory, it has been 
said, was ‘‘ to plant the banner of colour on the citadel of the 
idealistic cartoon-drawers.’”’ The young Herkomer was almost 
certainly quite uninfluenced by the Munich Professor. It is a 
curious fact, however, which Sir Hubert seems never to have 
mentioned, that a few years later than this time he sat 
as a model for one of the Germanic prisoners in Piloty’s 
formidable production, ‘‘ Thusnelda im Triumphzug des 
Germanicus.” 

But there was at Munich at this time a young man of twenty- 
one who was to carry the new movement towards veracity or 
Naturwahrheit to its ultimate triumph. We have no record that 
the young Herkomer ever met Wilhelm Leibl who was destined 
to do for Germany what men like Courbet and Millet did for 
France, and the pre-Raphaelites, in their diffused and general 
influence, for England. A few minutes spent in turning over 
the reproductions of Leibl’s works will show the quality of that 
artist’s contribution to German art. These pictures of simple 
peasant life, painted with minute and scrupulous fidelity to 
nature, with a complete reliance on familiar objects of life for 
the material of artistic interest and poetic suggestion, show how 
far we have travelled from the days when Cornelius was com- 
missioned to endow Bavaria with a “national art,’ pseudo- 
Italian in style and mainly Graeco-Roman in subject. It was 
Leibl, and not Cornelius, who gave Bavaria a genuinely native 
and autochthonous art. 

The art student need not infer from a striking resemblance 
between some of the peasant pictures of Leibl and those of 
Herkomer that there was any relation of master and pupil 
between the two artists. Truth to Nature was then in the air. 
It had conquered in France, it was abolishing the old Academical 
school in England, and it had taken hold of the pupils of Piloty 
and Ramberg in Munich. Three great pictures, Courbet’s 
“ Stonebreakers ” in France, Menzel’s “ Iron Mill” (1876) in 
Germany, and Madox Brown’s ‘‘ Work”’ in England, mark the 
triumph of the new and revolutionary spirit. 

Herkomer caught the love of nature and freedom partly from 
Frederick Walker and partly from the prevailing tendencies of 
the times. It is not surprising, therefore, that Leibl and 
Herkomer, looking at the same scenes of Bavarian life with the 
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same vision and sympathy, should arrive at artistic results 
showing occasionally very striking resemblances. 

But this is an anticipation. When the Herkomers reached 
Munich in 1865, the classical school with its academic dogmas, 
its greater insistence on drawing than on painting and its aloofness 
from life and nature, was still the established influence. There 
was only a week left before the end of the Academic term, but 
in these few days Hubert made his competitive drawing of an 
antique head, which won the praise of Professor Echter, the 
painter of many frescoes from Kaulbach’s cartoons, and he was 
at once admitted as a student. A two years’ course of drawing 
from the antique was the beginning of the conventional curri- 
culum. 

But the boy soon tired of copying casts from the Professor’s 
studio which he was permitted to do during the vacation, and 
father and son joined a private life class in which the boy could 
begin drawing from the nude without waiting for the prescribed 
order of study in the Academy. Sir Hubert has recorded how 
he took these early life studies to the Professor who criticized 
them as being “too French.” In one of them, Hubert had 
presumed to paint some shadows black, as he had actually beheld 
them. ‘‘ When I was young,” complained the Classicist, ‘‘ we 
aimed at beautiful drawing ; now it is only tone, tone, tone!” 

We can imagine that this was a happy time for Lorenz. He 
was back in the familiar surroundings and he had the satisfaction 
of seeing Hubert’s art education started and of witnessing the 
boy’s sincere and whole-hearted devotion to the calling to which 
he had been so solemnly dedicated. They occupied a single 
apartment which served as kitchen, sitting-room, bedroom and 
studio for the carving of the Evangelists. Twice they went to 
the cheapest seats in the theatre and heard Weber’s “ Preciosa ” 
and “‘ Freischiitz.”’ 

But it was not decreed that young Herkomer should be shaped 
in the school machinery of Munich and become a German artist. 
An accident cut short the Bavarian visit before the opening of 
the Academic term. The British Foreign Office granted pass- 
ports for foreign travel to naturalized subjects for six months 
only and the renewal could only be made by personal application 
in England. So in order not to forfeit the British subjecthood 
and become liable for German military service, a prospect 
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intolerable to Lorenz, it was necessary to break off the Munich 
studies, to pack up the unfinished Apostles, and to return to 
England. By the autumn of 1865, the family were again united 
at Southampton, and when the next visit to Bavaria came round, 
six years later, there was no longer any question of a permanent 
removal to Germany. 


The art education so suddenly interrupted in Munich had to 
be resumed in England, and it was decided that young Herkomer 
should join the South Kensington schools in the summer term 
of the following year, 1866. This choice may have been made 
on the advice of the master of the Southampton School of Art, 
who was one of the earliest artists to obtain an appointment at 
an Art School connected with the South Kensington system. 
The winter of 1865-66 was spent mainly in waiting for the new 
life in London. 

It is no wonder the boy was depressed by returning to 
Southampton after the brief but eventful sojourn in the great 
art centre of Germany. Lorenz was still busy with his Apostles, 
who were destined to be as far travelled by land and sea as their 
original subjects. An old schoolroom was engaged as the father’s 
workshop and here ‘“‘ amidst the evangelical chips’ the young 
Hubert carved and sketched and killed the time in artistic 
pursuits of various sorts. 

We have no record that he occupied the interval in reading 
and in becoming acquainted with the great movements and 
strenuous controversies which were then stirring in the art 
world. He did not even read Ruskin who might have developed 
his taste and given him inspiration. The book, indeed, always 
played a subordinate part in Herkomer’s life and interest. 
Though he had unquestionably the literary talent, as is evident 
from the several volumes he wrote, I doubt if he was ever a 
great reader.* There is after all an inexorable limit of time 

* This, I think, is true, though it is fair to quote a passage from a reported 
lecture of the Professor’s given at Southampton in 1907: ‘‘ There was no free 
libraries in those days and they could not buy books, but a turning point in his 
development came when he obtained the loan of three books—Robinson Crusoe, 
Pilgrim’s Progress and the works of Shakespeare. How he devoured them! 


Shakespeare took hold of him and it led to his making a careful study of the 
most educational literature in the English language.” 
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set, even for the most indefatigable workers, to the receptive 
and productive powers, and Herkomer was first and foremost a 
craftsman, finding his expression in other forms than the written 
word. Moreover, as we have seen, he was left almost entirely 
without the ordinary instruction of school-life. The winter of 
1865-66 was, therefore, not a period of much profit or progress. 
He was waiting for the untried life in the metropolis, and, further 
on, for that sudden revelation which, as with a single flash, 
was to awaken his soul and set fire the creative impulse. 

As the time approached for the opening of the summer session 
of the South Kensington schools the question arose where Hubert 
should live while he attended the classes. His parents naturally 
shrank from throwing a boy of a temperament so highly-strung 
and susceptible alone into London life. Fortunately one of 
Madame Herkomer’s music pupils had parents living in the 
Wandsworth Road, and it was arranged that the boy should 
lodge at their house for a moderate weekly sum. The house 
was three miles from the schools, which would mean a daily 
walk of twelve miles. But it was the only available arrangement 
and Lorenz accompanied the boy to his new home. It was a 
trying experience when father and son parted under the colossal 
statue of Achilles near Hyde Park corner and Hubert was left 
for the first time alone to face the great world and begin the 
serious business of life. 

At the schools he quickly showed something of the same 
rebellious and independent spirit as had brought him into revolt 
against the formal curriculum of the Munich Academy. The 
cult of the antique flourished at South Kensington also, and 
Hubert was at once set by the under-master to drawing from 
the cast as he had been in Germany. For two days he copied 
the classic outlines of the Discobolus, and then his patience 
gave way. He took his drawing apparatus, marched uninvited 
into the life-class, and set to work upon the model. 

But such an unauthorized intrusion was not long to remain 
unnoticed. The registrar and the under-master protested in 
turn against so gross a breach of the regulations and finally 
the matter was submitted to the decision of the head master, 
Mr. Burchett, who was happily a man of sense as well as of sound 
artistic talent. Hubert explained that he had been in a life-class 
in Munich, and had expected to be allowed to continue at that 
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work in the Kensington schools. Mr. Burchett replied that it 
was the rule that students should pass from the “ antique ”’ to the 
“life.” This, the young rebel mischievously suggested, he had 
already done. He had worked in the antique room all the day 
before! In the long run he had his way. The work he had just 
done proved that he was well up to the “ life ’’ standard, and 
thus for a second time young Herkomer managed to elude the 
tyranny of the cast. Of the students then in the life-class four 
became Royal Academicians and three Members of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. Among these were Mr. 
Luke Fildes, Mr. John Parker and Mr. Henry Woods. 

Hubert Herkomer kept two summer terms at the South 
Kensington schools, drawing continually in the life-class and 
attending dull lectures on anatomy, but otherwise gathering 
little advantage in artistic self-knowledge and development. 
There was no one to give his efforts the proper direction or to 
inspire him with any ideals congenial to his individual genius. His 
sense of the deficiencies of the formal art training he was able 
to turn to good account when in after years he established his 
own art school at Bushey. His chief relaxation was music and 
practically the whole of his weekly half-crown of pocket money 
went in the expense of attending the Saturday concerts at the 
Crystal Palace conducted by Mr. August Manns, who after- 
wards became a personal friend. He contributed a picture to 
the Palace gallery, which procured him a free pass to the concerts, 
but the incidental expenses had to come out of his own pocket. 

It was during his second term at Kensington that he suddenly 
came under the influence which was destined to affect his work 
in a greater or lesser degree to the end of his career. He saw 
in the Royal Academy of 1867 Frederick Walker’s ‘‘ Bathers,”’ 
and, as he himself expresses it, the work seemed to him a “‘ new 
direction, a new light, that had appeared on the horizon.” 
Frederick Walker, whose pictures are perhaps more familiar 
to the general public than the painter’s name, was born in 
London in 1840 and died of consumption in 1875, the same 
year as Millet, from whom he had drawn so much of his inspiration. 
Walker has been called the “‘ Tennyson of painting” from the 
refined and poetic sentiment which was his chief characteristic. 
His charm for the young Herkomer seems to have been in his 
happy combination of truthfulness to nature with idealism of 
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treatment and subject. ‘‘ There is no modern artist,” writes 
Muther, ‘‘ who has united in so unforced a manner actuality and 
fidelity to nature with the noble simplicity and quiet grandeur 
of the antique.”* “ Walker’s originality in art,” writes a very 
sound and judicial critic, Sir Edward Cook, “ consists in the 
way in which he interpreted (as Millet has done in France) 
the grave beauty of rustic labour, showing its stern reality and 
yet endowing it (as in the figure of the tall gypsy woman in the 
“ Vagrants "’+) with something of the grace of antique sculpture.” 
The reader will recall many works of Sir Hubert Herkomer, 
very notably such a picture as “‘ Hard Times,” to which these 
appreciations are almost as applicable as they were to Walker. 

Herkomer wrote a few notes on Walker and the Walker School 
in an article contributed to the Magazine of Art, in 1893. “In 
Walker,’ he wrote, ‘‘ we have the creator of the English Renais- 
sance, for it was he who saw the possibility of combining the 
grace of the antique with the realism of our everyday life in 
England. His navvies are Greek gods, and yet not a bit the 
less true to nature. True poet that he was, he felt all nature 
should be represented by a poem. The dirty nails of a peasant, 
such as I have seen painted by a modern realist, were invisible 
to him. Nor did he leave out the faces of the peasants in order 
to produce grandeur, as the French Millet did. He started with 
some definite poetic notion, and nature came to his aid as the 
handmaid of the poet, without assuming the shape of instanta- 
neous photography.” The “ Bathers’”’ was Walker’s first 
picture in oils and it aroused a lively controversy, the motive 
of which we can scarcely appreciate to-day, among the students 
at South Kensington. 

To Hubert and some of his friends it came as a revelation, 
the dawn of a new era, a message of final deliverance from classic 
and academic convention, a call to a closer and sincerer communion 
with life and nature. We shall see how completely the Walker 
influence dominated Herkomer’s early creative work and how 
slowly it yielded to the assertion of his own personal genius. 
So perfectly did he assimilate the Walker spirit that the relation 
of model and imitator, of master and disciple, scarcely accounts 


* History of Modern Painting. Vol. iii, p. 367. 
+ In the National Gallery. 
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for the phenomenon. Both artists were breathing the same 
atmosphere, conforming to the same taste for the idyllic and 
sentimental presentation of simple and homely subjects which 
was in the air in those days and found its espression in the 
poetry of Tennyson, as well as in the art of Mason and Walker 
and Herkomer. 


CHAPTER V 


THE BEGINNINGS OF SUCCESS 


It is always the first sign of a dominant and splendid intellect 
that it knows of whom to learn. 
Ruskin: The Art of England. 


O imitatores, servum pecus ! 
Horace. 


HE prolonged struggle for permission to live was not yet 
at an end. Young Herkomer returned to Southampton 
after his second term at South Kensington with no better 
prospects and ng‘clearer purposes for the future. The chief 
acquisition he brought back from the school was something the 
school had not given him—a superstitious devotion to the art 
of Frederick Walker. Soon after his return to Southampton 
we find him starting an evening life class with four amateur 
friends among: whom he enjoyed the authority and prestige due 
to a couple of terms’ training in the London schools. A little 
exhibition was held which resulted in the sale to a local artist 
of a water-colour he had made of Southampton Common, the 
price given being two guineas. This small success set him 
thinking of more ambitious enterprises. The year 1868 was to 
have an important influence on his artistic development. He 
obtained, in answer to an advertisement, an engagement as music 
and drawing master to two children at the house of a clergyman 
at Hythe, on the opposite shore of Southampton Water. This 
work, to which he conscientiously devoted himself, led indirectly 
to interesting episodes in his own personal history. 
One spring day as he wandered about the neighbourhood 
waiting for the boat to take him across the water, he came upon 
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an old windmill with a ruinous cottage adjoining it. The jolly 
miller was smoking his pipe at the door and young Herkomer 
fell a-talking with him. The mill and its surroundings seemed 
to be just the scene for a sketching expedition and it was soon 
arranged that Hubert should occupy one of the still fairly weather- 
tight rooms in the old cottage. There was another cottage at 
the bottom of the hill where the miller had his meals and spent 
his evenings. 

The young artist might get similar accommodation, and the 
two went down to interview the woman who lived there. The 
door was locked, but the lady was soon observed to be coming 
up the hill, The Professor afterwards described the scene. 
“What I saw was distinctly alarming: a tall, gaunt, fierce- 
looking woman, with a huge stick in her hand, with which she 
was driving a drunken man in front of her. This, I learnt, was 
her husband, a little man, over whom she towered a good head 
and shoulders.” This sight seems to have made an indelible 
impression on the boy of eighteen. He embodied the episode 
afterwards in a cinema film scenario which he composed, 
entitled ‘‘ His Choice,” which appeared in many picture palaces 
in the country. 

Hubert had drawn his little salary for the temporary teaching 
work, and this would suffice for a good long sketching picnic at 
the mill. His parents made no objection, as the place was not 
far from home. With’a bundle of straw for his bed, a bottle 
for a candlestick, and an al fresco spring as his bathroom, Hubert 
managed to make himself fairly comfortable in the tumble-down 
cottage, and he had his meals and spent his evenings in the 
house of the home-ruling lady. The picture the Professor 
gave of these evenings suggests the Bavarian Alps rather than 
any recognisable English scene. 

The miller played the fiddle and Hubert had brought his 
zither. This latter instrument might have proved a serious 
counter-attraction to the more familiar violin, and musicians are 
a jealous tribe. But the difficulty was rounded by Hubert using 
the zither as an accompaniment to the fiddle, and this concerted 
music became highly popular with the neighbours who gathered 
to sit and smoke inside and outside the cottage. These evening 
parties were also faithfully reproduced nearly fifty years later on 
the cinema film. 
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Hubert’s first night among the owls and bats in the chinky 
little cottage, with the wind moaning through the sails of the 
mill, was a trial to his nerves. But the nights were not long, as 
the young artist was up before sunrise every morning working 
at his landscape painting. These spring days saw the blossoming 
of those early buds of success which grew afterwards into so 
rich a fruitage. The long winter of struggle and obstruction was 
drawing to an end; the toil and suffering of years were to have 
their reward. The first drawing Hubert did after settling at the 
mill was on wood (the beloved Walker had begun as a wood- 
engraver), the subject a little girl he had seen filling her pitcher 
at the spring as he was dressing in his cottage bedroom. The 
child sat for the picture which was drawn on the wood block 
itself, photography and process-work not yet having arrived. 
When finished, it was sent off to Dalziel Brothers, the well-known 
engravers. The result was a kindly letter and a still kindlier 
cheque for four guineas. The picture found its way into Good 
Words as an illustration to a story written round it and entitled 
“Lonely Jane.” 

Nearly thirty years later the professor received the following 
letter :-— > 


56, UPPER MALL, 
HAMMERSMITH, W. 


May 26, 1896. 
DEAR HERKOMER, 


You may well ask, ‘“‘ Who is this who is addressing me so 
familiarly ? ”’ 

I cannot introduce or rather re-introduce myself better 
than by saying that I am the holder of a letter (as I lately 
discovered on turning over some old documents) wntten by 
you from Southampton in 1868. In this letter, which 
encloses a drawing, you explain that you are a pupil-teacher 
anxious to turn artist, and you express a strong desire to 
come to London if hope of work is held out to you. The 
letter is addressed to Messrs. Dalziel Brothers, and Mr. 
Edward Dalziel brought it to me—Strahan of Good Words. 
I accepted the drawing—“ Lonely Jane ’—as you may 
remember, and held out promise of employment as an 

D2 
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illustrator. If this was not the first stepping-stone, it was 
a stepping-stone by which you rose to highest things, 
artistically speaking, and it shows upon what small points 
great events sometimes turn... . 


Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
A. STRAHAN. 


Hubert had painted all his life-studies at Southampton in oils 
but he worked on this sketching picnic in water colours. No 
doubt the Walkerian obsession was again responsible. Walker 
had passed from wood to water colour, from water colour to 
oils, and it behoved his faithful admirers and disciples to tread 
in his footprints. This passion for the newly-found master 
seems to have blinded the mind and eye of the young artist 
to everything that was not precisely Walkerian in subject and 
interest. Hythe and the picnicing life at the mill might have 
suggested subjects without number to an artist who could use 
his own eyes and exercise his own gift. At this time the Walker 
craze was acting as a blight rather than as an inspiration and 
Hubert carried home with him from the sketching ground a very 
scanty harvest. 

As Herkomer’s creative powers and strong personal bent 
asserted themselves, he gradually emancipated himself from a 
thraldom that threatened to prove a disablement. Yet, as we 
shall see, his earlier work so resembled Walker’s in spirit and 
treatment that his pictures were commonly mistaken for those 
of the older artist who, it is said, was not too well pleased with 
the confusion. 

But what he had done at Hythe represented a real advance 
on all his previous efforts. We are now indeed beginning the 
long list of his art productions. Two water-colour drawings 
madeat the old mill were exhibited, though not very conspicuously, 
in the Dudley Gallery of 1870. One of them represents, as a 
genial critic remarked, “an ugly girl, standing in a garden of 
bad cabbages, with an impossible background.’”’ This picture 
was bought by a friend in Southampton, Mr. Eustace Hinton 
Jones, for two pounds ten shillings, and some years afterwards 
was sold by him at Christie’s for twenty-five pounds. 
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But Herkomer’s best work at Hythe was the landscape 
sketches on the wood-block. The influence of Walker was no 
doubt responsible for his exclusive devotion at his time to 
nature studies and his neglect of figure-subjects for which his 
picnicing experience offered so many opportunities. These 
essays, however, in the spirit of the English school of landscape 
were soon to be interrupted. The purchaser of the Hythe 
water-colour, Mr. Jones, introduced the young artist to a 
gentleman named Mr. Hain Friswell, who was about to start 
a comic weekly paper called The Censor. UHerkomer obtained 
the position of cartoonist for the paper at a salary of 
two pounds a week for a single drawing to be done 
in two days. This was the beginning of Herkomer’s 
career as an illustrator, in which he gained his prac- 
tical artistic training and won those early successes 
from which he advanced to the higher spheres of his 
profession. 

Book and newspaper illustration was produced at that time 
by a good many artists who became subsequently famous, for 
example, G. T. Pinwell, A. B. Houghton, Frank Holl, Luke 
Fildes and Frederick Walker himself. Walker’s illustrative 
work had indeed attracted Herkomer and his young friends 
almost as strongly as his great colour pictures. A good many 
artists in our: own time, when advertisement and illustrative 
work is so greatly in demand, have taken to a department which 
offers a steady livelihood and have got.no further. Black and 
white work, as Herkomer has pointed out, can only be regarded 
as a training ground for the painter with many qualifications. 
It in no way cultivates the sense of colour. It encourages the 
“ sketch ” rather than the composition, with the result that the 
future oil-colour work of the artist is apt to reproduce this 
sketchy and incidental character. Herkomer was wont to 
draw a contrast between such artists as have just been mentioned, 
who were illustrators before they were painters, and other men 
like Millais, Mason, Holman Hunt, Leighton, Ford Madox 
Brown and Poynter, who were painters before they were 
illustrators. He regarded himself as a case in point and he 
admitted the truth of Ruskin’s criticism of the Chelsea Pensioners 
in church that it had little more value (as a design) than a 


newspaper illustration. 
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Another effect of habitual practice as a draughtsman in black 
and white is to incline an artist to water-colour rather than oil 
painting. It is a more natural transition, as he can continue 
practically to “ draw in colour.” The danger is that when an 
artist actually begins to “‘ strike oil,’’ his work in the stronger 
medium retains the characteristics of the weaker and gentler. 
The Professor used to mention Turner and Burne-Jones as 
examples, among the greatest names, of artists whose oil painting 
was always suggestive of water-colour, and he used to say that 
it took himself many years to throw off the influences of his early 
developments and to become a natural oil painter. In fact 
“black and white ’”’ never lost its attractions for Sir Hubert, 
and we shali find him in after life pursuing that branch of art in 
several successive forms—etching, mezzotint, his own “‘ Herkomer- 
gravure” and finally lithography. 

The engagement with The Censor was, fortunately for 
Herkomer’s future destiny, not very prolonged. The titles of 
the cartoons show the sort of work he was instructed to do. 
One represented “ Bradlaugh besmearing Truth.” Another 
depicted Nemesis, an aerial figure with a sword, driving poor 
Queen Isabella out of Spain. Another presented the same 
unfortunate lady as a ragged and neglected woman casting 
down the order of the Golden Rose at the feet of the Pope in 
the rdle of a pawnbroker, and exclaiming: ‘‘ Now then, 
Governor ! You got me into this row: how much for the blessed 
lot ?”’ A dozen years later the Professor dined with the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria, and the ex-Queen Isabella was among the 
guests! “‘ She was then anything but a prepossessing personage,”’ 
writes the Professor, ‘‘ but she was very friendly to me, smiled 
at me and tried to say some pleasant things to me in French. 
As I could not speak French and she neither German nor English, 
we were mutually unintelligible. I merely made my _ bow, 
returned the smiles and sat down at table, when I was placed 
opposite to her. She still smiled at me, lifted her glass more than 
once to me, each time with a smile, which I returned each time 
with a bow and my very finest smile. It is not to be wondered 
at that I had my particular thoughts on that occasion, thoughts 
that took me back to the time when I was the unknown artist who 
was ordered to put this good old lady in such an unflattering light.* 


* The Herkomer. Vol. 1 pp. 128-9. 
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It is well that Hubert was not permitted to linger too long 
in this bypath of artistic production. His nature leaned rather 
to pathos than to humour, and he would probably have made 
no conspicuous success in the department of political caricature 
After about six weeks on The Censor, the paper collapsed, and 
Hubert, owing to the same friend’s recommendation, did some 
work for Fun. But this also came to an end. What 
then was to be the next enterprise? The youth seemed 
to have reached the limits of possible progress in Southampton 
and he began to think that his only chance lay in a removal to 
London. The firm of Dalziel Brothers had taken a few of his 
drawings on the wood-block done at Hythe.* This was a little 
encouragement but he felt that the only hope of obtaining such 
work in a more regular way was to be nearer the source of demandg 
Once more his parents shrank from the dangers and temptations 
of London life, but the boy’s petition was backed by such sound 
and practical argument that there seemed to be no other course. 
It was again stipulated that he should find a lodging with a 
family and this was arranged at the home of a fellow student. 
The experiment was not successful, but it coincided with a little 
triumph which shows that the lad’s original powers were gradually 
developing. The fellow student had a sister and that sister wore 
an old-fashioned silk dress. Here was a subject to his hand. 
He painted the young lady in water-colours standing up and 
regarding a sketch held at arm’s length. This simple little 
picture became his first exhibit in the Royal Academy in the 
same year, 1869, and it was not only hung but hung well on the 
line. As an exhibitor he received a ticket for the soirée and he 
repaired to that festivity in a dress suit borrowed from a pawn- 
broker for ten shillings and sixpence the evening. Possibly he 
was not the only fledgeling present who masqueraded in such 
borrowed plumage. 

It was about this time that young Herkomer had his first 
taste of newspaper fame. The Hampshire Independent of Satur- 
day, May 29, 1869, contained a pleasant little appreciation which, 


* Sir Hubert has recorded an unpleasant experience he had with another 
less sympathetic firm who rejected some of his work with some insolent ridicule, 
“ If editors and managers would only remember,’ he said, “ that they may be 
dealing with men who are destined to succeed, and who remember kindness as 
keenly as they do cruelty, they would be more courteous to strange young 
men ’ or at least more cautious.’ 
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copied in the proud mother’s handwriting, was preserved among 
the Professor’s papers :— 


RECOGNITION OF TALENT. 


Mr. H. Herkomer, artist, of this town, whose drawing 
for The Censor cartoons and whose recent sketches for Fun 
bearing the signature H.H., will be in the memory of many of 
us, has this year succeeded in getting his paintings admitted 
to the Royal Academy, Dudley and Suffolk-street Galleries. 
We congratulate Mr. Herkomer on the public recognition 
of his genius, and we are glad to know that Southampton, 
which has already been able to boast of a Millais and a 
Bridell, is still not barren of artists, but has produced a 
successor, of whom, it may be, we shall one day be as proud 
as of those we have named. Mr. Herkomer’s success in 
the matter is the more remarkable when we consider his 
age (not yet twenty) and the immense number of pictures 
rejected by that institution. Our best wishes accompany 
Mr. Herkomer in his new sphere of labour in London. He 


is an artist who will infallibly make a name and make 
his way. 


The family pension not proving satisfactory, Hubert 
removed to a lodging in Smith Street, Chelsea, where he had a 
couple of rooms divided by folding doors. Here he was joined 
in the daytime by a fellow student, a good humoured 
youth, who relieved the loneliness of this London life. We hear 
of an attempt at an ambitious classical subject, suggested, 
apparently, by the friend’s possession of a dress of “ transparent 
gauze,’ and the engagement of a live model—a Frenchwoman 
whose advent was rather terrifying to the two budding 
Tademas. 

The classical project, however, did not materialise, and the 
next event in Hubert’s life was a sketching expedition in Sussex 
with two friends, E. F. Brewtnall (subsequently R.W.S.) and 
William Wise. This second picnic resulted in the production of 
Hubert’s first work which could with full propriety be styled a 
picture. It had a Millet suggestion, representing a group of 
peasants hoeing in a turnip field, and was, like all the boy’s 
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work at this time, a water-colour. This picture caused a great and 
happy sensation in the little family circle when he took it down 
to Southampton and, as we shall see, it marked a distinct stage 
in Hubert’s artistic progress. 

This home visit remained a pleasant memory. The good father 
had also a surprise for his son—an old-fashioned settle which 
was to adorn the Chelsea lodging. ‘‘ The dear mother had sent 
away her pupils that afternoon early, to enable her to cook 
me some special dishes (German dishes) that she knew I liked. 
There was a spotless white cloth, some flowers and two candles. 
We were indeed happy—we three.” 

These, however, were still les beaux jours quand il était si mal- 
heureux. On his return to London he was still unemployed 
and still dependent on his parents who could ill afford to supply 
his simplest needs. It was at this time that he seriously applied 
for an engagement as zither player with a troupe of Christy 
Minstrels. It would have meant regular pay for evening work 
only, and another advantage was that the blackened face would 
have disguised his identity and concealed any blushes of ingenuous 
shame. But his dignity and complexion were spared this outrage 
by some hitch in the preliminary arrangements. Then the lad, 
who was honourably determined to ease his parents’ burden, 
obtained some stencilling work in the Ceramic Gallery of the 
South Kensington Museum. For this journeyman work he 
received ninepence an hour, and the money he earned 
enabled him to carry off a courageous enterprise which 
was destined’ to solve once for all the stubborn economic 
problem. 

One Sunday, Hubert had witnessed a little scene on Wimbledon 
Common which had impressed itself on his mind as an excellent 
picture subject. He had watched a little group of gypsies in 
camp busy making clothes pegs. Some days later, the stencilling 
business having become finally intolerable, he determined to 
emancipate himself. He would do a word-block of that subject 
and take it straight to The Graphic, the illustrated paper which 
had just been started. His fellow-stenciller discouraged the 
enterprise, but Hubert’s decision was made. He bought a full 
page block for a sovereign, induced two or three of the gypsies 
to come to Chelsea and sit as his models for a few shillings and 
straightway set to work on his picture. 
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When it was finished, Hubert took it to The Graphic office and 
at once impinged on a Cerberus who lived in a little kennel at 
the top of the stairs on the second floor and was partly wood- 
engraver and partly watch-dog guarding the approach to the 
Editor’s sanctum. This functionary, after much demur, con- 
sented to take the drawing to the Editor, and he soon returned 
with the message that Mr. Thomas would be glad to see him. 
The young aspirant found the Editor intent upon the drawing. 
As he entered, the great man turned on his stool and shook hands 
with him. ‘‘ He seemed surprised that he had not heard of me, 
because the drawing was so good, he said. He accepted the 
block there and then, and said he would be pleased to take any 
amount of such good work.”’ Herkomer received eight pounds 
down for his wood-block. ‘‘ From this time,’ he remarks, “‘ I 
never lacked work.’ The tide had, indeed, turned, more 
decisively and fatefully than the youth imagined, and we can 
imagine the fever of joy in which he leapt down the stairs he 
had climbed so dubiously and wrote home to announce the good 
tidings to his parents. 

After a decent interval, Hubert called once more on the Editor. 
He had expected to have subjects suggested to him, but in this 
he was disappointed. He was to find his own subjects, in fact 
to be a “ free-lance ’ contributor and not a member of the staff. 
This was a fortunate decision for Hubert, if he had only known it, 
and it had an early and very memorable result. Three days 
later, when wandering about in search of an idea, he found 
himself in the Chapel of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea. Here 
was a subject indeed ! The chapel was full of red-coated pensioners 
and Hubert could study the faces and the scene at leisure from 
a side pew. After the service he had a talk with some of the 
veterans and found there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
sitters. That night his design was made. The next day two 
contrasting types were sketched—“‘ one a fine bullet-headed old 
fighting Irishman who had seen much service ; the other a man 
with finely-cut features of the Wellingtonian type, who had seen 
very little service.” It should be recorded that the pathetic 
motive, the suddenly dying man and the alarmed comrade, so 
familiar to everybody in the immortal picture subsequently 
painted, was part of the original conception. It is wonderful 
that an idea, at once so simple and profound, should have sprung 
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anes the imagination of a youth not yet twenty-one years 
old. 

The studies for The Graphic picture were done in chalk on 
smooth paper and then copied by hand on to the block. The 
photographic process, as already remarked, was not yet invented, 
so that the original drawing on the wood was cut away by the 
engraver. No drawing, therefore, exists of the wood-block of 
the pensioners as it appeared in The Graphic of February 18, 1871, 
many months after the work was sent in. Sir Hubert tells us 
it was ‘carefully drawn but badly enough engraved.” The 
reproduction is, indeed, crude in the extreme and inflicts a rather 
painful shock on anyone familiar with the famous picture 
afterwards founded upon it. Nevertheless, writes the Professor, 
“in spite of the cruel destruction of my artistic lines it was 
hailed as a work of promise.”’ Mr. Thomas gave him ten pounds 
for it, but this can scarcely have assuaged the indignation with 
which he regarded the published caricature of his own artistic 
work. 

Even the mediation of a callous engraver could not disguise 
the excellencies of young Herkomer’s black and white con- 
tributions to The Graphic. The drawing entitled “ Im Wirths- 
haus,” afterwards painted in oils, will give the reader some idea 
of the life and power which he threw into this illustrative work. 
All the qualities of characterization, of interpretative sympathy 
with human nature in its infinite variety of mood and expression, 
the qualities which were afterwards to make Herkomer one of 
the most distinguished portrait-painters of his day, are present 
in germ in these early wood-drawings. Mr. A. L. Baldry, speaking 
of this phase of Herkomer’s life-work, says that “even in his 
slightest and hastiest productions the power with which he has 
used his materials is unhesitating and free from all hint of careless 
compromise. There is just as much intention in his rugged 
sketch of a burly carman, or in his note of an old pensioner’s 
head, as in his delicately detailed drawing of a group of soldiers 
in a guard-room, his graceful record of an Italian vintage scene, 
or his pathetic study of blind basket-makers busy with their 
work.” The experience he gained by his work for The Graphic 
was of great use to him in his professional career, as the money 
it brought him in was an unspeakable relief and comfort to 
himself and his parents. 
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When Mr. Thomas died in 1900, Herkomer paid him a grateful 
and reminiscent tribute in a letter to The Times. He wrote: 


To have founded an artistic weekly newspaper for 6d., 
open to all draughtsmen of talent, and a daily illustrated 
newspaper at 1d., would be enough to entitle any man to 
great respect. But he did more than this—more than 
improve illustrated journalism, he influenced English art, and 
that in the wholesomest way. It is not too much to say 
that there was a visible change in the selection of subjects 
by painters in England after the advent of The Graphic. 
Mr. Thomas opened its pages to every phase of the story 
of our life; he led the young rising artist into drawing 
subjects that might never have otherwise arrested his 
attention ; he only asked that they should be subjects of 
universal interest and of artistic value. 

By drawing such subjects in such a way the young artist 
obtained the best possible art training. He obtained a 
means of livelihood, gained fame, and, last but not least, 
secured for his subjects an indisputable copyright. 

I owe to Mr. Thomas everything in my early art career. 
Whether it was to do the old Chelsea pensioners in church, 
cattle drovers at an improvised church service, a twopenny 
lodging-house for women in St. Giles’s, a scene in Petticoat 
Lane, Sunday morning, the flogging of a criminal in Newgate 
Prison, an entertainment given to Italian organ grinders, it 
mattered little. It was a lesson in life, and a lesson in art. 
I am only one of many who received these lessons at the 
hands of Mr. W. L. Thomas, and it was in this way that he 
catered for the public in the pages of The Graphic. 


This same year, 1870, marked in other ways the turning in 
the via dolovosa of struggle and privation. He and his friends, 
Brewtnall and Wise, had sent work to the Dudley Gallery, then 
the only available exhibition for outsiders. Herkomer’s contri- 
bution was the large water-colour drawing of peasants hoeing 
which has already been mentioned. The friends awaited the 
result with much anxiety. They feared the pictures would be 
too large for acceptance, and letters of rejection were anticipated. 
After every morning’s post Hubert would go to Brewtnall’s 
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rooms a few doors below his own in Smith Street to see whether 
his unwelcome notification had yet arrived. But Herkomer’s 
fortunes had decisively changed. He soon received a letter 
with the Dudley Gallery mark on it. He opened it in trepidation 
and found, not a heart-chilling rebuff, but an invitation from 
the secretary to call at the Gallery. Hubert rushed into 
Brewtnall’s lodging and the two friends discussed the problema- 
tical letter, placing upon it every construction except the true 
and happy one. 

When Hubert called at the Gallery, he was shown into a 
small secretarial room, encumbered with the rejected creations 
of sorely-obstructed genius, among which young Herkomer 
feared to detect his own offspring of the hoeing peasants. He 
was speedily relieved. ‘‘ The secretary got up and shook hands 
with me, and said he was ‘ glad to make my acquaintance,’ and 
I felt inclined to say ‘ Not half so glad as I was to make his.’ ” 
Hubert was informed that his picture was hung in the place of 
honour and that the hanging committee wished him to raise 
the price of twenty pounds, which he had modestly placed on 
it, to the more suitable figure of forty pounds. The hanging 
committee which had paid the young Bavarian artist this 
serviceable compliment consisted of Mr. (afterwards Sir Edward) 
Poynter, Mr. H. S. Marks (afterwards R.A.) and Mr. Arthur 
Severn, all strangers to him. MHubert’s friend, Mr. Dalziel, 
persuaded Mr. Strahan, the publisher, to buy the picture for 
the prescribed forty pounds. What with this and a few more 
Graphic drawings the old financial stringency was considerably 
relieved. Hubert could help his parents and indulge in another 
painting expedition. 

In the summer of this annus mirabilis he went to Tréport, a 
little Norman village near Dieppe, to gather some new impressions. 
This was on the eve of the Franco-German War and the excite- 
ment of the times had reached the little fishing port. Young 
Herkomer soon found a congenial subject in a group of fisher 
folk clustering round a woman who was seated on her fish basket 
and reading news about the coming war. It was an elaborate 
and carefully designed composition, painted in water-colours in 
the courtyard behind the artist’s lodgings, where the local 
types were posed, and a little crowd watched the progress of the 
picture. With the actual declaration of war the position of a 
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German-named artist in a French village became, if not untenable, 
rather embarrassing. It seemed wiser in the end to leave Tréport, 
especially as ‘‘ War News” could easily be finished in Chelsea. 

On his return Herkomer went down during the same summer 
to Devonshire, a great contrast to the bare treeless coast of 
Normandy. Here he painted an orchard, “‘ with as vicious a 
green as my colour-box would produce,’”’ the vicar’s family 
supplying the figures. These two pictures were well hung in 
the Dudley Gallery of 1871, “‘ War News” being bought by 
E. Dalziel for fifty pounds. On the merits of these works 
Herkomer was invited to become a member of the Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours without the usual competition. 
E. J. Gregory, who had been a boy with Hubert at Southampton 
and had done excellent black and white work in The Graphic, 
received an invitation at the same time. During the following 
winter (1870-71) Hubert did much drawing on wood, and he 
also painted a water-colour of the Chelsea Pensioners for Mr. 
W. L. Thomas of The Graphic. The financial outlook was so 
much improved that he decided to take his father for a holiday 
in Bavaria in the spring, a delightful prospect which must have 
greatly cheered the darkness of that English winter. 


CHAPTER VI 


In BAVARIA 


O Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum, 
Wie tveu sind deine Blatter. 


HE effect of poverty on the work of creative genius has 
sometimes been the theme of academic discussion. Genius 
is a great elemental force, and its capacity for leaping 
obstacles and its independence of opportunity are truisms in the 
history of art and literature. But it is also true that “ chill 
penury ”’ has repressed much “noble rage”’ and thwarted the 
improvement of many a promising talent. We have seen how 
the young Herkomer was saved more than once by a mere 
accident from being switched off on to the lines of inferior and 
less congenial occupation in which he might easily have wasted 
all the time and energy needed for his highest self-realization. 
Many times in the darkest days of struggle and privation a 
little less constancy on the part of the father and a little less 
dutifulness in the son might have resulted in the Ordnance Survey 
Office getting a mediocre clerk and the world of art losing one 
of its greatest ornaments. Certain it is that young Herkomer’s 
art faculty blossomed wonderfully with a little financial irrigation. 
And when wealth came to him in Hille und Fiille it had no 
narrowing or narcotic effect but always brought him stimulus 
and opportunity. His early troubles resulted in no anxious saving 
propensity. Throughout his life he was open-handed and frankly 
extravagant. He had no taste for accumulation and believed in 
turning money into life and beauty. ‘‘ Lululaund”’ and its gardens 
embodied a vast proportion of the enormous earning which 
Herkomer drew from the practice of his art. 
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By the winter of 1870-71, Hubert was making a modest but 
steady and promising income, which justified the project of a 
Bavarian art holiday in the spring. It was no longer necessary 
to travel by the longest and cheapest route and in the least 
comfortable conditions. This contrast with the journey of four 
or five years before must have been deeply appreciated among 
the other evidences of a more smiling fortune. Father and son 
settled at Garmisch, near Partenkirchen, in Bavaria, for six 
months’ happy and contented work. Lodgings were found in a 
peasant’s house in that picturesque and sunburnt village—a 
single big many-windowed room, with two bedsteads of inade- 
quate length, each with a feather-bed reaching from chin to knee 
and enormously pretuberant in the middle, tiny pillows and sheets 
turned over and sewn down. The room was simply and cheaply 
furnished and contained the invariable stove. Lorenz did the 
cooking for himself and his son in the kitchen below, when the 
Hausfrau had finished preparing the meal for her own family. 
She would then call upstairs in the homely Doric: ‘ Yeézt, gna’ 
Herr, Kénnen S’ kochen.”’ 

If Hubert had had difficulty in finding paintable subjects in 
England, in Garmisch he was almost spoiled by choice. The 
first evening of their arrival the sight of the village street with 
its quaint houses, its picturesque Bauer types and its mountain 
background, had thrown him into an artistic rapture, and he 
had felt a still deeper thrill when the upper mountain mists 
had parted and revealed the ten-thousand-feet-high summit of 
the Zugspitze all glorified with the hues of the setting sun. 
Hubert had come to Bavaria to soak himself in the spirit of 
Bavarian life and scenery and to carry back with him faithful 
reproductions of what he had seen and felt. But he came with 
the influence of Frederick Walker strong upon him. Walker 
had not painted any Bavarian subject but would it not be possible 
to interpret Garmisch through the medium of the Walkerian 
sentiment ? Could not the glamour of that sentiment be cast 
as well over the pine-forests and village life of Bavaria as over 
the rich, red landscape of Somersetshire or the banks of an 
English river ? 

Herkomer’s paint-work since the South Kensington days had 
been almost entirely in water-colours. He now felt that he must 
imitate the Master in this also and pass on to the stronger and 
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richer pigment. He was surprised to find that he had almost 
forgotten his aptitude in oils. He had become a water-colour 
painter and the habit was so strong upon him that he was com- 
pelled to dilute the oils he got from Munich with benzine in order 
to obtain the old water-colour method and appearance. The 
subject-picture he began represented old and young men resting 
outside their houses after the day’s work. The figures were half 
life size and all taken from the life. But it was “an awkward 
composition ”’ and was replaced, as we shall see, in the following 
year by another picture similar in subject but far superior in 
technique and composition. 

We can well believe that these were blissful days for father 
and son. The wearing money trouble was gone. Hubert did 
two wood blocks for The Graphic at Garmisch and when funds 
got low it was a simple matter to write to Mr. Dalziel who promptly 
sent twenty-five pounds on the security of the artistic product 
of the Bavarian expedition. But Lorenz must have found a 
far deeper comfort in the gradual justification of these plans for 
his boy’s future for which he had had to suffer so much criticism 
and censure. The natal or baptismal prophecy of twenty years 
ago was being visibly fulfilled. Hubert was proving himself a 
painter and he, was truly his father’s best friend. So this 
Garmisch life, with its earnest art work, its afternoon rambles in 
the beloved pine forests, the al fresco meals by some rivulet’s 
side and the evenings with the zither and the peasant folk, was 
filled with the purest and deepest happiness. 

This perpetual companionship with his father and the lack 
of younger associates must have influenced the direction then 
slowly forming of Hubert’s sympathy and character. Herkomer 
may be said almost to have specialized in the tender and sympa- 
thetic interpretation of old age. One of his earliest successes 
in portraiture had a very aged person, Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe,* as its subject. ‘‘ The Last Muster ”’ consisted entirely 
of old veterans and, until the Forbes portrait corrected the 
assumption, it came to be thought that Herkomer could paint 
only old people. That conclusion was, indeed, very much 
astray. Still it remains true that Herkomer had a singular 
feeling for old age, as for the sufferings of poor and toil-worn 
people, to the end of his life. It is curious to note that the 


* Now in the hall of King’s College, Cambridge. 
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“everlasting girl’? was conspicuous by her absence from the 
figures included in this oil-picture of the first Bavarian visit. 
‘“T was attracted,” writes Sir Hubert, “‘ mostly by the pathos 
of old age, by the quaintness of the Alpine children and by the 
romantic appearance of the men.” The girl, however, did appear 
in the eventual ‘“‘ After the Toil of the Day.” 

With the fall of the first snow this Bavarian visit came to an 
end. At home Hubert quickly sold his water-colours, and the 
proceeds, together with his work on The Graphic, brought him 
a clear sum of two hundred pounds after paying for the refur- 
nishing of his Chelsea lodging and other expenses. This set in 
prospect another visit to the Bavarian Alps in the next spring 
and it was decided that on this occasion Madame Herkomer 
should go with them. The Professor used to say that no money 
he ever earned gave him so much pleasure as this two hundred 
pounds gathered in the winter of 1871-72. In order to get the 
full delight out of it Hubert collected all the money in gold and 
dazzled the mother’s eyes with the treasure arranged in little 
piles on the table. 

The fate of the first Garmisch oil-painting was curious. When 
Hubert returned to Chelsea two of his most influential friends, 
Mr. G. D. Leslie and Mr. H. Stacy Marks, called at his studio 
to see him work. The water-colours they praised but not so 
the oil-painting. Mr. Marks strongly advised his young friend 
not to exhibit that work but to burn or withdraw it altogether. 
He would be sure to do much better next year. Young Herkomer 
knew how to take good advice, and, as we shall soon see, how to 
reject advice which he thought unsound. He did as Mr. Marks 
recommended and so saved himself from perhaps the only 
rejection or uncomplimentary hanging in his career. The 
oil pictures were destroyed and Hubert, as his far-seeing 
friend had prophesied, certainly did better work the next 
year. 

During the winter Herkomer designed the great canvas he 
proposed to paint at Garmisch the following summer. The 
subject was pretty well the same as before—a street with old 
wooden houses on the one side and a river bordered with apple- 
trees on the other. Village folk are sitting in front of the houses, 
others returning from work, and down the street comes a flock 
of geese driven home by a peasant lad. A conspicuous figure 
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in the foreground is the girl sitting at her spinning-wheel but 
looking pensively down the street. 

With his picture thus perfectly designed and even the title, 
“ After the Toil of the Day,” chosen, Hubert returned in the 
spring with both parents to Garmisch. There he started at 
once on the work which he intended to be his first oil-painting 
exhibit in the Royal Academy. A shed in the cottage garden, 
where the hay cart was kept and the fowls roosted, served as 
studio, and the models, on the choice of whom he had already 
fully decided, were posed on a sort of covered platform in front 
of the shed’s great doors. One of these was a respectable gander 
whose life was sacrificed in the higher interests of art. It was 
fastened up in a walking posture by innumerable strings fastened 
to the roof, and continued to assist in the composition until 
decomposition set in. 

Thus the picture was painted direct from nature, even without 
intervening sketches. It was Bavarian in subject, painted in 
Bavaria from Bavarian models. Yet in spirit and sentiment 
and largely in subject, it was a deliberate imitation of the work 
of that intensely English painter, Frederick Walker. The 
Master had painted apple-trees innumerable, and, happily, 
there were such trees along the river bank at Garmisch which 
could be treated in the Walker spirit. And had not Walker 
painted a flock of geese in an English village street at Cookham ? 

Just such another flock the disciple would depict in the street 
of Bavarian Garmisch. Moreover, the time of the picture was 
the evening and this enabled young Herkomer to reproduce 
something of the master’s warm colour effects. And the whole 
inspiration of the work was Walkerian. Throughout it breathed 
the aroma of a gentle, pensive, wistful sentiment—the genuine 
Walker touch. It presented the same blend of the real and the 
ideal, of truth to nature and truth to sentiment, which had 
originally attracted young Herkomer to the English artist and 
which continued to characterize much of his own work to the 
end. It is not surprising that when the picture was exhibited 
in the Academy of 1873, visitors should have been heard to 
exclaim: ‘‘ Oh, look, here’s another Walker!” 

As regards the technique, Herkomer in those days regarded 
a dry fresco-like appearance as essential to an oil-painting 
and he endeavoured to attain this in his Garmisch picture 
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by painting it on an absorbent. ground prepared for him by his 
father. The result was a rather “ flat’’ aspect, a deficiency 
in the mysterious attributes of “plane”? and “ value.” 
“Faces,” wrote the artist, “were carefully stippled up 
as in water-colour, and there was in the workmanship 
that odd admixture of excessive finish with undue sketchi- 
ness.” 

This Bavarian visit was as pleasurable as the last. The comfort 
of the little family was greatly increased by the presence of the 
mother. Relieved of his domestic duties Herkomer péve could 
devote his whole time to his water-colour sketching and to 
making easels, painting grounds and such things for his son. 
Mr. and Mrs. Herkomer managed to diversify the Garmisch life 
by two adventures on their own account. On one occasion 
they were overtaken by a terrific thunderstorm which actually 
endangered their lives, and on another they lost their way 
in the dense forest and had to spend the midsummer night 
among the dwarfs and kobolds which haunt.a German Tannen- 
wald. Lorenz lit a fire and entered more fully than his wife 
into the romantic and imaginative delight of this experience. 
Hubert interrupted his art work during the summer by a three 
days’ mountaineering expedition during which he climbed the 
Zugspitze at a time when that was a much more formidable 
feat than it seems to-day. 

The first snow was again the signal for departure and the 
parents found themselves once more at Southampton and Hubert 
in his lodging in Chelsea. His rooms were by this time enriched 
with furniture carved for him by his father and he had had built 
a small glass-house studio in the back garden, with one end all 
glass, which gave the daylight effect on his models. During 
the winter of 1872-73 he painted many water-colours, including 
a fanciful picture which he exhibited in the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours under the title of ‘‘ A Fairy Overture.” 
It had a flat gold frame, decorated with butterflies, not in 
imitation of Whistler because Hubert had not then heard of that 
consummate artist. But the great object was to sell the big 
oil-painting before it was sent to the Academy. That would 
give a higher prestige to the picture whose success was so important 
to the artist’s future career. It was first offered to the purchaser 
of many of Hubert’s water-colours but he would only give four 
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hundred and eighty pounds for it and Hubert had determined 
to get five hundred pounds. 

How the picture was at last sold is a rather curious story. 
Young Herkomer was one day going to the Old Masters’ Exhibi- 
tion at the Academy and rode in an omnibus with his frame 
maker. A gentleman, hearing the art talk of the two companions, 
joined in the conversation, and said he lived in Sloane Square 
and possessed a number of landscapes by Nasmyth, also a 
name quite dark to young Herkomer at that time. Later on 
Hubert again found this art collector in the Old Masters’ Exhibi- 
tion and invited him to call at his studio and inspect his picture. 
The connoisseur asked permission to bring a friend who turned 
out to be Mr. Waller, the builder, whose workshop adjoined 
Hubert’s garden in Smith Street. The visitors seemed pleased 
with the picture and soon afterwards Mr. Waller wrote to ask 
if he might bring a client of his to see it. This client was Mr. 
C. W. Mansel Lewis who had just come into an estate in Wales 
and was buying works of art. Some days later, as Hubert sat 
in his studio, Mr. Waller appeared at the door. He brought a 
cheque and a commission for another work to be priced at two 
hundred and fifty pounds. The cheque, endorsed “ To Order ” 
was a problem beyond Hubert’s experience, but the situation 
was explained by a call on Mr. Swain,* the engraver, who advised 
the opening of an account with the London and Westminster 
Bank. So Hubert paid his cheque in and received a book of 
fifty blank forms, the use of which was also explained to him by 
the same kind helper. The purchaser of “‘ After the Toil of the 
Day,” who was himself an artist and an exhibitor in the Royal 
Academy, became Herkomer’s life-long friend, his pleasant com- 
panion on many a happy and productive camping expedition. 

We can imagine with how pure a joy young Herkomer wrote 
to his parents the following description of these wonderful events : 


32, SMITH STREET, 
Kinc’s RoapD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


Friday, 12 o'clock p.m. 
I know how glad and happy you will feel after reading 
the letter I sent off this afternoon. Five hundred pounds 
* So the Professor in the ‘‘ Herkomers.”’ The letter below says Mr. Fry. 
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is a splendid price for a first picture and the next one I do is 
already secured—that is worth a great deal. Once again 
I feel thoroughly happy and contented. These blessed money 
affairs worried me so much. 

To-morrow I first go to Mr. Fry and consult him about 
what bank I am to put this money into. Mr. Lewis sent 
Mr. Waller a cheque for two hundred and fifty pounds, 
which he gave me to-day. The other two hundred and fifty 
pounds I get when Mr. Lewis comes to town (in about a 
week’s time). 

Oh, I feel so happy to think all my money matters will be 
cleared and I can once more hold up my head! After I 
have been to Mr. Fry I go and pay Mr. Dalziel the 


£18 so kindly lent me while in Germany ; 
£22 life insurance ; 
£6 tailor’s bill. I want some fresh clothes badly. 


£46 


The money for blocks and small water-colours will be coming 
in before long, which will add to the sum. I always fancy 
when a large sum is in the bank, it is so much easier to add 
to it, and increase it. But it is the start and that I have! 

I have four hundred and fifty pounds clear! A nice little 
fortune to start with! Will my parents just think back a 
little, how I commenced and how long since I commenced and 
I think I have not done badly, eh? 

About half-past four o’clock to-day I had just done 
working at my large picture, and was looking at it from a 
distance till I grew sleepy and really fell asleep in the chair, 
until I was roused by a knock at the door and Mr. Waller 
walked in and handed me the cheque. One does not always 
awaken to such good fortune ! 

This has, moreover, been another lesson to me to be polite 
to all strangers. For do you remember, father, my telling 
you of that old gentleman I met in the ’bus and who joined 
in the conversation on art between my frame-maker and 
myself ? He went to the Academy also when I went. So, 
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finding he knew much about art I invited him to see my 
picture. He brought Mr. Pickford Waller. Mr. P. Waller 
brought his brother and Mr. Lewis the next time, and Mr. 
Lewis has bought my picture! Is it not strange ? 


Hubert’s mother sent the news of these great events to her 
friend, Frau Verza : 


Our dear and only son is our staff, our hope and consola- 
tion for our old age. All his letters are full of love and 
affection for us. God bless him! It is not quite four years 
since, young, strange and inexperienced and almost poor, he 
went to London to seek his fortune. Through his industry, 
talents and sobriety he has succeeded so well that he has 
sold his first oil-painting which he began in Garmisch for 
five hundred pounds and has obtained from the same gentle- 
man a new commission for a picture for two hundred and 
fifty pounds. Now he writes “‘ dear parents, we have won 
the day.’’ We shall soon be living together on his own 
property. A beginning has already been made. [Translation.] 


“ After the Toil of the Day” was hung on the line in the 
Academy of 1873. This was a great but not yet a decisive success. 
The hour for this latter had not yet come. In the meantime, 
Hubert’s rapidly improving financial position made a new 
residential arrangement possible. At present he was living apart 
from his parents. Madame Herkomer was still helping to support 
the Southampton ménage by her singing lessons. It was young 
Herkomer’s desire to free her from this dependence on her own 
earnings and to find a home where the three could settle down 
together. With the five hundred pounds for his picture and 
another commission, a good market for his water-colours and a 
regular demand for his “‘ black and white,” this new move seemed 
fully justified. 

A few miles nearer London than Watford, the village of Bushey, 
with its old church and village pond, lay on the northward- 
looking slope of Stanmore Hill. The village street, with its little 
shops and quaint roadside inns, is just a short section of the 
main London road. Though still on the fringe of the London 
clay and apt to be cold and damp in the worst of the winter 
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months, Bushey is a healthy, as well as a beautiful spot, with 
an air that has the tonic quality of a recognized sanatorium. 

The village has assumed a more suburban character during the 
last thirty years, for, here as elsewhere, the speculative builder 
has been abroad in the land. But the main features of the place 
are still unaltered, and the rich and nobly wooded country within 
a stride or two of the village doors is not much spoilt though 
increasingly threatened. 

Bushey owes the good fortune of its Herkomer connection to 
the fact that the neighbouring market town of Watford was the 
home of one of Hubert’s earliest patrons, Mr. C. E. Fry. Here, 
then, in the central quiet of the Hertfordshire lanes and wood- 
lands and yet in view of the glaring London lights, reflected 
nightly on the southern skies, Hubert settled with his parents 
in the winter of 1873, in a rather primitive semi-detached cottage 
on the main road close to the spot where ‘‘ Lululaund ”’ was one 
day to rise. 

The mother, from whom Hubert inherited a good deal of his 
need and capacity for ceaseless work, was not easily induced to 
give up the profession in which she had been so long engaged 
and to throw herself into entire dependence upon her son. But 
the son was determined it should be. Mrs. Herkomer, by her 
attributes of mind and heart as well as by her teaching ability, 
had won the affection of her pupils in Southampton and the 
farewell was quite a pathetic occasion. She had, also, like her 
son, a love of method and order and the ‘‘ Mother-Tower ” which 
commemorates her at Landsberg-am-Lech contains a complete 
record of all the money she had earned by music teaching from 
first leaving Germany to the settling down at Bushey. ‘“‘ These 
books,” wrote the Professor, ‘‘ are the sweetest legacies she 
could have left me. Self-sacrifice for and unbounded kindness to 
others were her strong points. She had a pure mind with a 
strange touch of the spiritual, which gave her a sensitiveness not 
possessed by many. No matter how far she was away from me, 
she always knew to the hour when I fell ill. Always ailing a 
little, and often in much pain, she was never known away from 
her post at the piano for more than a day. My father’s excep- 
tionally tender nursing certainly helped much towards this.” 

Lorenz Herkomer’s beautifully carved furniture quickly gave 
the Bushey cottage a new artistic aspect. Lorenz had a small 
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room skylighted for his work but there was still room for the 
son’s artistic needs. Hubert came to Bushey with a fair and 
promising outlook for the future, but the removal was the 
beginning of new troubles in his personal and domestic, as well 
as of new triumphs in his artistic life. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SORROW AND SUCCESS 


No sketches first, no studies, that’s long past : 
I do what many dream of, all their lives, 

— Dream? strive to do and agonize to do, 
And fail in doing. 


Browning: Andrea del Sarto. 


HE year 1873 marks an important stage in Herkomer’s 

life history. It sees his first great oil-painting on the walls 

of the Royal Academy, his settlement at Bushey and his 
first marriage. It also brought him the beginning of those 
troubles which were to react upon his artistic creation by 
quickening still further his sense of pathos and deepening his 
sympathy with sorrowing and suffering humanity. Up to this 
time Hubert had had very few friends. He had lived much alone 
when he was not with his parents. His social experience was 
extremely small. The safety which is said to be in numbers could, 
therefore, not be his, and it is not surprising that he should have 
succumbed, if the expression is not too invidious, to the 
first woman who entered his life and appealed above all to 
his sense of pity and sympathy. Anna Weise was a German by 
birth and upbringing and older than Hubert Herkomer. The 
marriage seems to have been impulsively contracted and his 
wife’s continued illness, which ended in a fatal consumption in 
1882, made Hubert’s first wedded life a decade of trial and 
trouble. It was thus ordained in the dispensations of Providence 
that the day of success and material comfort had no sooner 
dawned than it was darkened by the shadows of ill-health and 
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the ruinous expense which persistent ill-health is apt to bring 
in its train. 

Soon after her marriage the young wife was left prostrate 
with an attack of congestion of the lungs, and the condition 
which followed that disaster had naturally a profound effect 
upon Hubert’s art development. The invalid required his 
perpetual attention and he tells us how he “ worked at her 
bedside, so as to keep the expenses from overweighing the 
income.”’ A change of air being necessary, Herkomer took his 
wife to Ramsau, near Berchtesgaden, in the Bavarian Alps, a 
rather enervating spot which furnished a type of peasant life 
differing from that which he had studied and painted at Garmisch. 
Despite ceaseless anxiety he produced two water-colours, “ Der 
Bettgang”’ and ‘‘Im Walde’’ which were exhibited in the 
Royal Institute in 1874 and 1875 respectively. In the former 
of these Herkomer displayed again that wonderful power of 
psychological portraiture of which he was soon to produce a 
supreme example. 

We may imagine, however, the severity of the domestic trials 
at this time from the few details we get concerning the return 
journey from Ramsau to Bushey which took five weeks and 
cost three hundred pounds. But in thinking of Hubert’s troubles, 
we must not forget those of the wife, stricken down almost on 
the morrow of the marriage, and condemned by a hard fate to 
be a burden rather than a comfort and support to a young and 
ambitious husband. It adds almost a new pathos to her sufferings 
that during her convalescence a new nurse, Miss Griffiths, arrived 
who was to become Herkomer’s second and happier wife 
and to give her name to the wonderful house at Bushey. 
Miss Griffiths was heartily welcomed by Hubert’s parents 
who had become greatly attached to her and thought that 
her advent would rescue their son from much worry and 
interruption. 

Here it may be noted that on December 8, 1874, was born his 
first child, Siegfried (“‘ Bob’’), who grew up to be a man of 
singular ‘‘ gentilhood”’ and integrity, and on whose wise and 
tactful service the father leaned with increasing dependence 
to the end of his life. Two or three years later a daughter 
was born who also received a Wagnerian name, Elsa. She 
married Mr. Charles Macdonald, and now resides in Egypt. 
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Family troubles resulted in young Herkomer having no pictures 
in the Royal Academy of 1874. This, as he fully understood, 
was a serious misfortune. He ought to have followed up his 
succes d’estime of 1873 by a more determined bid for popular 
favour, and he felt that his absence from the 1874 Academy 
must have disappointed some expectations. In the autumn of 
that year,on his return from Bavaria, he set himself the task 
of retrieving this mistake and winning a decisive triumph in the 
Academy of the following year. 

Herkomer had beyond question the faculty of “ organizing 
victory.” He knew that many men of high endowment fell 
short of any adequate success owing to the intangible factor of 
“il-luck ” or, what is perhaps the same thing, from a deficiency 
in the economic concentration of effort. Herkomer broke down 
every obstacle that barred his pathway to success by bold and 
ringing strokes from his own right arm. Three times especially 
he made a decisive display of his strength when challenging 
recognition at the portals to some new department of his art. 
His three supreme triumphs with ‘‘ The Last Muster,” 
“ Archibald Forbes,” and “The White Lady,” gave him his 
final and indisputable place among the great creative artists of 
England and the world in the days called roughly “ Victorian.” 
No man ever stormed the heights of fame with a fiercer deter- 
mination and at the same time with a more deliberate strategy. 
I remember hearing Lord Morley, in the course of one of his 
charming and artless speeches, refer to the medal of the Order 
of Merit he wore round his neck. ‘‘ It was inscribed on one side,” 
he said, ‘‘ ‘For Merit,’ and,’’ he added, ‘‘ I sometimes think it 
ought to be inscribed on the other, ‘ For Luck.’’’ There may 
have been an element of luck in Herkomer’s choice of the Chelsea 
Pensioners as the subject of the picture which was designed to 
win him fame. But it was a very deliberate choice, persisted in 
against the advice of Mr. W. L. Thomas and other friends who 
warned him against the unmanageable task of filling a big picture 
with red coats and making half a congregation of old men 
interesting to the general public. 

But Herkomer saw more deeply and more truly than his 
advisers. He had already drawn a wood-block of the Chelsea 
Pensioners which had appeared in The Graphic, and painted a 
water-colour of the same subject for Mr. Thomas. He had faith 
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in the adaptability of the same theme for a picture in oils of the 
heroic size, and this faith bore down all counter counsels and 
carried him through the many technical difficulties of his task. 
The result, as we shall see, was his full justification. As his 
friend Pinwell, who had been for many years preparing an 
oil-picture for the Academy, said to Herkomer, no doubt 
with a touch of not ungenerous envy, in the gallery 
where the great picture was exhibited, “ You have done 
the right thing at the right time,’ and we may say 
that Herkomer’s choice of this subject, and his obstinate 
persistence in that choice, were expressions of his genius 
as strong and characteristic as the actual painting of the 
canvas. 

“The Last Muster” was completed in despite of many 
antagonisms. The actual painting was done in Hubert’s garden 
studio at Chelsea, which had been so arranged as to secure the 
same light on the figures as actually fell on them in the Hospital 
Church. It was a huge canvas, eight feet high, for a studio 
only twenty-four feet long and eight feet wide. How cramped 
these conditions were may be gathered from a little reminiscence 
of the Professor’s. ‘One day,” he writes, ‘“‘ wishing to work at 
the boots, I wound up the easel; but before the desired height 
had been reached, the upper part of the easel cracked through 
the skylight, and a shower of broken glass came down on my 
head.’ Then the time was indeed short for the execution of a 
task so formidable.. His domestic life, owing to the chronic 
illness of his wife, brought him ceaseless distraction and worry 
and it was not until January of 1875 that the canvas for ‘‘ The 
Last Muster ”’ was stretched in the little glass box in the Chelsea 
garden. 

The technical difficulties were legion. True to his old principle 
of painting straight from the object on to the canvas, 
Herkomer drew no preliminary cartoon of his big picture. 
And yet he was never able to take his canvas into 
the chapel itself. He had to manage as best he could 
from slight sketches and models in his own studio. Happily 
the two principal figures that had sat for his wood-drawing still 
lived, and these he painted in first. Fifteen years later the 
Professor recalled some details of the production of his memorable 
work : 
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Never probably was so important a picture worked out in 
such a way. No design was made of the groups, and no 
measurements taken of the architectural perspective. On the 
vast canvas I stretched the central (dying) figure, and the 
big man on the seat in front of him. I merely guessed at 
the probable correct sizes and distances between the figures. 
Then came the figures next to the central man, the one that 
looks into his face, alarmed, and touches his arm to see what 
the matter is. Then the figure next to the bald-headed man 
in the front seat andsoon. I always had two men together, 
to see how one face came against the other. It must be 
told that there was no oil-colour ground on the canvas ; 
it was a piece of unprepared linen, with nothing but a coating 
of size. Each figure was sketched on it with zinc-white 
mixed with paste, using water-colour lamp-black and raw 
sienna for the outlines. This produced that dry, fresco- 
like appearance, but it was too absorbent, and necessitated 
the use of much medium to secure the paint on the canvas, 
as the ground drew out too much of the building material 
in the colours. It was not until it had been soaked with 
medium five or six times, back and front, after it was 
finished, that the paint ceased to chip in places. 


The architectural background and the marble square-slabbed 
floor proved a difficult problem. Herkomer knew nothing about 
the rules of perspective by which the problem could have been 
solved with perfect precision. He knew nothing about the 
experts or “ doctors ’’ who made it their special duty to “do” 
the perspective for artists’ work. He had to rely, therefore, on 
his-own resources. To get the perspective of the retreating and 
lessening heads of the congregation he would place a pensioner 
on the nearest seat and another far away on the other side of the 
chapel and then sketch the two heads as they appeared 
one against the other. The foreshortening squares of the black 
and white floor were, however, a technical puzzle which was 
resolved by an ‘Old Master Dodge” derived from Albrecht 
Diirer. The method was this: The squares of the floor were 
drawn on a large board which was laid flat on a table. Then 
by placing himself so as to obtain the right point of sight and 
looking through a pinhole fixed at arm’s length from a glass 
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set upright in a frame, the artist was able to draw on that glass 
the lines of the floor in their correct foreshortening. This gave 
the correct perspective. A piece of slightly damped paper was 
then laid on the glass which had been weakly coated with size. 
When rubbed on the back it received a perfect impression of 
the lines traced on the sheet of glass, of course, in the reverse 
position. This tracing was then enlarged the right way 
round and the correctly foreshortened slabs of black and white 
marble were copied into the pictures between the feet and legs 
of the pensioners. 

Whatever may be thought of these methods, the result was 
entirely successful, as anyone will admit who looks down the 
shining chessboard floor of the picture or along the backward 
vista of congregated heads in the chapel. The architectural 
background is no less convincing. ‘‘ The perspective of the 
background,” writes the Professor, “‘ bothered me considerably. 
I used to sit in the chapel and look and look at it until the oblique 
perspective soaked itself into my brain. Of the background 
I made a water-colour sketch, from which I was compelled to 
work, as, greatly to my distress, I could not place my large picture 
in the chapel for direct work.’’ Despite these difficulties the 
picture grew with a wonderful and inevitable precision. The 
Professor tells us that he never altered the position of a single 
head or figure. ‘“‘ It could hardly be called a composition,’ he 
said, “‘as the upper half of the picture was all architecture, the 
middle half of the picture a dense mass of heads, after which 
followed a row of hands, then a row of legs and finally a row of 
boots. It had no beginning and no end; it was a section of the 
chapel congregation ‘cut out.’’”’ It would be presumptuous to 
dispute the Master’s criticism of his own work, but it is fair to 
remember that from the outset the picture impressed and 
captivated at first sight and that this was due mainly to its merit 
as a happy and entirely convincing composition. 

The painting of the picture was somewhat of a race with time. 
The strain of the work and of the domestic anxieties at Bushey 
began to tell on the young artist of twenty-five years old. At 
the end of February the work was very far from complete and 
the time for sending in was approaching. In such circumstances 
many would have had recourse to drugs, alcoholic or worse. 
But Herkomer had stuck to his total abstinence and was not 
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to be tempted. Yet the prospect became rather alarming. He 
found he could no longer stand to his work. He lost his appetite 
and suffered from a perpetual drowsiness. For the ordinary 
forms of exercise, which was perhaps what he needed, he had 
neither time nor strength. The needed resource, a true deus ex 
machina, arrived in the nick of time. Here is the Professor’s 
own story: 


I heard of a machine invented by an American, that 
had saved many an overworked brain in that busy country, 
and was called the “‘ health lift.” I knew of one that was 
in England and I immediately bought it, and brought it to 
my studio. A strange looking machine, not covering more 
than two feet of ground, with some queer levers in it, and 
two handles sticking up. It is so arranged that you can 
measure precisely the weight you pull, from a few pounds to 
twelve hundred. And, strange to say, you pull yourself up, 
and yet your own weight is cunningly deducted. One pull 
seems to stretch and affect every muscle of one’s body. I 
took a light weight first and then increased it day by day. 
A pull was easy to take in the intervals of my work, and 
so I persevered until my strength returned ; this happened 
in a marked degree in eight days, and I was a new man in 
a fortnight, the work never having been interrupted. 


It adds a new interest to this memorable work of art to think 
of the faith and courage that carried it through against count- 
less antagonisms. We can almost imagine that the picture owes 
much of its austere purity and strength to that dogged and 
determined struggle, the resistance to many a temptation and 
self-indulgence which its production involved. There is a moral 
tonic in the thought of the young man doing his nine hundred 
pound “‘ lift,” instead of flying to the easy nerve stimulant, in 
the intervals of his arduous task. 

Well, “‘ The Last Muster ”’ was finished in time and, not only 
so, but sold for one thousand two hundred pounds before sending- 
in day came. Most of that sum, it is sad to know, went in the 
paying-off of debts incurred through his wife’s long illness. The 
purchaser was Mr. C, E. Fry, who had bought many of Herkomer’s 
water-colours. The monumentum aere perennius was finished, 
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and the long task accomplished, yet it was characteristic of the 
artist who, of course, could not foresee the success he had secured, 
that he was disappointed. And why? Because the picture 
represented an apostasy from the beloved Master—it was not 
Walkerian enough. Where was the romantic touch, the feeling 
for nature, the tender grace of the genuine tradition in this 
downright and realistic reproduction of red-coated old men 
gathered together in a sort of large and plain dissenting 
chapel ? 

‘The Last Muster ” was so truly a great work of art, and of 
imaginative art, that it is difficult to enter into these feelings 
of the young painter. Yet he assures us that he “ heartily 
detested the result.” He had had no intention of being thus 
untrue to his discipleship. We can see now that the pressure 
of time during the production of the picture had a happy result. 
He had no leisure to “ think of any type of work,” to ask himself 
whether he was being sufficiently Walkerian. “I simply had to 
get those men on to the canvas. As the front figures were just 
a little under life-size I painted them with a breadth of touch 
that I had hitherto studiously avoided.” In his haste and 
determination his own individuality was asserting itself. As 
Mr. Baldry writes: “he had not given himself time to linger 
over graces of style, but had been obliged to trust to his own 
robust instincts, and to put things down broadly and directly 
without thought of anything save the necessity for making the 
scene he had chosen for representation as real and convincing 
as possible.” 

Mr. W. L. Courtney tells us that “ from this time Herkomer 
discovered in himself the capacity for painting portraits, for 
seizing the nuances of character, and for suggesting the tragedy 
which underlies commonplace figures and commonplace lives.” 
It is perhaps doubtful whether at this time Herkomer foresaw 
that he would find his supreme métier in portraiture. Yet we 
can now see, on reviewing his work from his earliest wood- 
drawing to ‘“‘ The Last Muster,” abundant evidence that his 
strongest and most personal gift was this power of reading and 
reproducing human character in its infinite varieties of type. 
There is at any rate no doubt that ‘“‘ The Last Muster’ marks 
the end of Herkomer’s more literal and mimetic devotion to 
the Walkerian cult. ‘This picture emancipated me from 
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Walker,” he wrote in 1890, ‘‘ although my love for his feeling 
of Nature remains strongly ingrained to this day.” 

“The Last Muster,’’ as we can well believe, was much admired 
by the few friends, including Mr. George Richmond, R.A., who 
saw it in the artist’s studio before it was sent to the Academy. 
Herkomer seems to have been anxious about its reception there 
and to have feared that it would not be well hung. But a week 
after the picture went, doubt was changed to a glorious certi- 
tude of success. He received letters from two members of the 
Council of the Academy which sat in judgment on the pictures, his 

friend Mr. George Richmond and Mr., afterwards Lord, Leighton, 
then a stranger to him. These letters contained strange and 
exciting news. The Council of the Academy is not supposed to 
be a highly impulsive and impressionable body, but when the 
Herkomer picture was brought forward all the members 
instinctively clapped hands. 


ATHENZUM CLUuB, S.W. 
April, 1875. 


My dear Sir,—I have not the pleasure of knowing 
you personally but I hope you will permit me to express 
to you the great pleasure I have just experienced in looking at 
your admirable picture of the Chelsea pensioners now at the 
Royal Academy. The refined and close observation of 
character, the simplicity of the attitudes, the humour 
without a hint of buffoonery and the subtlety of the 
modelling go to make your work one of the most striking 
I have seen for some time. 

Allow me to offer you my very sincere congratula- 
tions, and remain, yours very truly, 


FRED. LEIGHTON. 


The judgment of the Academicians was fully endorsed by the 
general public. Herkomer’s picture was the ‘‘ draw” of the 
Academy. There was but one opinion as to its merits and that 
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found vigorous impression in the columns of newspaper criticism. 
The professional critic, whether of art or literature or music, is 
not always a safe guide. He is apt to become hypercritical and 
jaded, or too vain and sophisticated to admire what everybody 
else is admiring. But the newspapers were unanimous in fixing 
upon ‘“‘ The Last Muster ”’ as the one indisputable work of genius 
at Burlington House in 1875. Here is the estimate of The Times, 
in its issue of May 1 of that year: 


In the same room as Miss Thompson’s picture (‘‘ The 
Roll Call”) and also from the hand of an outsider, and a 
very young exhibitor, hangs the picture which, in many, 
if not in all, respects, deserves to be called the most 
remarkable work of this exhibition—Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s 
“The Last Muster” on the chapel benches of Chelsea Hospital. 
Mr. Herkomer has achieved distinction as an illustrator 
on wood in the pages of The Graphic, and as a water-colour 
painter in the exhibition of the Institute. Indeed, his 
present subject has served his need in both capacities. 
He has sent good work to the Academy before this, but 
nothing that gave promise of such an achievement as we 
have to acknowledge in this picture. The assemblage of 
various heads, all old and worn with hardship, but differing 
in every other particular, is presented with a power of 
painting and a grasp of character as rare as they are 
admirable. In these respects there is little if anything here 
exhibited which comes near it. 


In reading such an estimate we should remember with what 
masters Herkomer was then brought into comparison. It is 
interesting in other respects to recall the names of the chief 
Academy exhibitors in that year. There were pictures by Millais, 
Alma Tadema, Watts, Poynter, Calderon, Frith, Orchardson, 
Pettie, Riviere, E. Long, Faed, Vicat Cole—men of acknowledged 
genius and established reputation. Yet in the judgment of The 
Times critic, and of the public in general, there was nothing 
exhibited by this constellation of genius which ‘‘ came near ”’ 
the work of a young man who five years before had been applying 
for a job with the Christy Minstrels and earning ninepence an 
hour stencilling the walls of the South Kensington Museum. 
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The Morning Post, whose representative wrote in an atra- 
biliar mood of almost the entire exhibition, interrupted his 
monotone of depression in favour of ‘‘ The Last Muster.” ‘ Mr. 
Herkomer,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ repeats in oils, upon a higher scale and 
with still finer effect, his interesting picture in water-colours 
called “‘ The Last Muster,” being a collective study of Chelsea 
Pensioners as congregated on a Sunday morning in the chapel 
of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea.” The appreciation in The Graphic, 
the steps of whose office he had so recently climbed in his hour of 
deepest distress, must have been especially gratifying. ‘‘ Mr. 
Herkomer’s ‘ The Last Muster,’ a drawing of which subject first 
appeared in these pages, is a noble work, curious both in its 
subtle rendering of character and in the technical adroitness of 
its execution.” It may be hoped that Herkomer’s triumph was 
too complete and his mind too generous for him to dwell on any 
feelings of petty revenge. Yet there must have been some who 
remembered his name and who had given him little help in the 
darker days. The authorities in one publishing house may 
perhaps have recalled how pleasantly they had amused 
themselves with the drawings which Hubert had brought 
for their inspection, how feelingly they had told the poor 
lad that what ‘he wanted was “to eat a little more 
pudding.” 

Even more interesting than the newspaper criticisms were the 
references to ‘‘ The Last Muster,” by John Ruskin, in his 
“ Academy Notes”’ of 1875. The great critic opened his study 
of that year’s pictures with some general observations which 
deserve the reader’s attention. ‘‘ The Royal Academy of England 
in its annual publication,” he said, “‘is now nothing more than 
a large coloured Illustrated Times folded in saloons—the 
splendidest May number of The Graphic shall we callit ? That is to 
say, it is a certain quantity of pleasant, but imperfect, ‘ illustra- 
tions’ of passing events,mixed with as much gossip of the past,and 
tattle of the future, as may be probably agreeable to a populace 
supremely ignorant of the one and reckless of the other. Academy 
work,” he repeats, “is now nothing more virtually than cheap 
coloured woodcut.’ ‘‘ The Last Muster,” with all its simple 
grandeur of subject and its splendid power of execution, was a 
case in point of this general criticism. Ruskin’s reference to the 
picture was in these words: 
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The group of grand old soldiers at Chelsea—a most 
notable, true, pathetic study, but scarcely artistic enough to 
be reckoned as of much more value than a good illustrative 
wood-cut. 


It is impossible to say whether Ruskin knew that “ The Last 
Muster ” was originally, in its conception and design, an “ illus- 
trated wood-cut.’’ In any case the artist, as we have seen, 
admitted the truth of the criticism. Genius, however, can 
express itself in all forms, and “ The Last Muster,” whether it 
be strictly-speaking, a ‘sketch’ or a “composition,” has 
unquestionably a place among the classic productions of the 
world’s art. 

The young artist related all these events to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Herkomer in Cleveland, U.S.A. with a happy and excited pride 
which the reader will easily indulge : 


DYREHAM COTTAGE, 
BusHEY, HERTS. 


Sunday, May 2, 1875. 


My Dear UNCLE AND AunT,—This time I have something 
to say after a long spell of silence. (Times have been and 
are exciting for us and letter-writing is put off.) The picture 
which was destined for last year’s Academy Exhibition 
was put aside soon after its commencement until the first 
of January. From that date until the end of March I worked 
at it steadily, not knowing whether I should get it done, 
not knowing what the result would be exactly—but I went 
at it “‘ hit or miss,” and I am thankful to say it has been an 
unusually good “hit.’’ It is rare that an artist has the 
good fortune (however clever) to produce a picture which 
strikes everybody alike—the artistic, knowing, indifferent, 
and ignorant public. Such, however, has been my good 
fortune. 


Here follows a long description of the Royal Academy and 
other art exhibitions in London... . 
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The year before last, if you remember, I had my first picture 
there*—the picture I did in Garmisch. Well, that was 
well hung and very successful. Last year, owing to many 
things, I did not send anything there. This year, however, 
I have been unusually successful. Mind I write “ facts,” 
not “ conceit.’’ When it was a little more than half finished 
I sold it for one thousand two hundred pounds. This is a 
great jump for a second picture; for the first I got five 
hundred pounds and thought that good. 

Near my London studio is the great hospital or home for 
old soldiers (old pensioners), There are five hundred of 
them. The whole place is intensely interesting (built by 
Charles II). They have a very large chapel and hall, both 
hung around with the banners which have been taken at 
different battles. The scene which forms the subject of 
my present picture is taken from this place, viz., a mass 
of old men sitting in their church during service. I call it 
“The Last Muster.” They are all sitting, some with deep 
feelings of veneration, others more indifferent. There 
are about seventy heads to be seen, and all literal portraits. 
I picked out’ the most characteristic men and then painted 
them carefully, keeping their individuality. It is a grand 
sight to see these venerable old warriors under the influence 
of divine service. They have been loose (most of their 
lives), and now coming near their end a certain fear comes 
over them and they eagerly listen to the Gospel. 

Now all are in their red coats. That was a difficulty. 
But I kept the red very much subdued. The perspective 
was the most difficult part (painting a head is no 
difficulty to me I assure you)—to get the required distance 
and space in a given space, to put them all in their possible 
places, grouping them artistically and all being seated (side 
view obliquely)—allowing for the different sizes of the 
men. Again, there is a peculiar light on the figures in the 
chapel. There is rich oak wainscotting about twenty feet 
each side of the walls above which the high windows range. 
This light I carefully arranged in my studio, which is nearly 


* “ After the Toil of the Day.” Royal Academy (1873). 
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all glass (where I place my models)—then had the men to 
sit for me and painted them with the greatest care. Thus 
I got at the correct light and shade of the scene. There is 
no parson or clergyman seen (don’t like them in pictures). 
I have not adopted or made use of any rules that are supposed 
to be necessary in making a picture. I have violated all 
academic principles. I have painted the scene literally 
(so to speak), not forgetting the sentiment of course that 
I wished to impress my spectators with. I made no studies, 
but painted straight on to the canvas, and did not have 
to alter anything. It is painted on a very absorbing ground, 
zinc white and paste, which I put on while sketching the 
outline of the figure with water-colour black. 

I was naturally somewhat anxious about the success 
in the Academy. But as soon as the picture came before 
the Council I received letters of congratulations from Royal 
Academicians who were perfect strangers to me. I heard 
afterwards that it was the wish of the whole Council to 
express their feelings to me, so a couple of them undertook 
it, and to my surprise I find that my answers to those letters 
were read to the Council. One letter said that when the 
picture came before them the whole Council clapped hands. 

Now think—it is universally accepted to be the most 
striking picture seen within those walls for some time. Isn’t 
it difficult for me to realize so great and sudden a success ? 
Fortunately I am very sober, and am only happy for the 
sake of those around me at home. It has lifted me to the 
very top. My name is permanently established in the list 
of the first painters. My fortune is made now with 
this name. Good work must be done now—doubly good 
work. Please don’t think that J consider that picture of 
mine as faultless as most people. Neither am I misled by 
what people say. Why, a man of great public experience 
tried hard to persuade me not to paint this picture of 
pensioners, saying he was sure it would be a mistake. I 
kept to my resolution—see the result. There is hardly 
another subject that so appeals to English hearts—men 
who have fought for their country and have come to their 
last home preparing for their last journey home. This I 
say to show how useless it is to listen to advice. 
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One week has elapsed since I commenced this letter. 
The excitement has somewhat lulled and I am thoroughly 
sick of all the praise and compliments. To give you an 
idea of the prosperity of artists and art, I was last night at a 
dinner given in aid of the Artists’ Orphan Fund. There 
were about four hundred artists and art patrons and the 
sum collected for these orphans was nearly seven 
thousand pounds! That is a sum to bring forth in an 
evening. I doubt if such a thing would occur in any other 
country. 

I send you per book post some photographs of my pictures, 
including my Academy picture, which is seven feet by five, 
the largest figure being nearly life size. But the photograph 
is horrible. My pictures photograph so badly because I 
paint in broken colours as it is called (not that smooth 
licked-up style). Consequently it comes out spotty, each 
bit of colour having its individual effect in photography. 
You just get a bare notion of the picture, a distorted ghost 
of it, as it were. 

I hope in about two years to build our permanent house, 
but I wait until money is ready. I am wise for my generation 
and do not.intend to get into difficulties. But father and 
I are working up the details of this house, and the Gothic 
furniture which father has already made is the admiration 
of all who see it and understand it. This little house I have 
done up artistically somewhat, as I cannot exist in a common- 
place house. Of our house plans I shall write more another 
time. 

I have to take great care of my health. Fortunately 
we live quietly in the country. One can so conveniently 
shut out society—that curse of health. I only appear every 
now and then amongst artists. Fowler has given me a long 
epistle of myself, with a great warning as to using myself 
up too soon. I want to get an “old man!” Now that my 
artistic path is so smooth, I can work quietly and strive only 
for good work. I have bought from Fowler that wonderful 
American machine for getting universal exercise for the 
body, that patent “lifter.” It cost twenty pounds. My 
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work being sedentary, nothing can be more valuable than 
this machine. 

I forgot to say that I still paint a great deal in water- 
colours, getting large prices and a great demand. But I 
paint to suit my own aims instead of working off the demand 
(for money). It is a lovely material. I also draw on wood 
if any subject comes conveniently to me. Thus I can make 
a large income. Of course I have great expenses, as I 
consider “‘ time money ” and am not penny wise and pound 
foolish. But daily I am thankful I was not born fifty years 
ago. The competition is great now, certainly, but the 
honours gained are more valuable ; besides, art flourishes 
—in pecuniary sense—now as it never did before. 

Now I come to the chief point—the central attraction and 
joy of our household, our little Siegfried. He is now five 
months old, is strong and well, but strangely sensitive to 
all around. It is a child of unusually fine quality, and it is 
a blessing we know exactly how to train such a child. His 
mother is proud of him, and well she may be. Of his mother 
I can say that, notwithstanding the many trials we have had 
since our marriage, still it has been the greatest help to my 
art. My heart is at rest. I couldn’t have painted this last 
picture if I had been single. The child is the crown of our 
love, a child that is as lovely as he is promising. I have 
now written enough to bewilder you for a year. So with 
sincere love to all the children and to yourselves. 


Always yours affectionately, 


HUBERT. 


We may conclude here the principal story of this popular 
masterpiece. Three years later (1878) came the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition, and Herkomer was anxious to exhibit there. 
He was not yet an Associate of the Royal Academy, so that he 
was permitted to send only two pictures, whereas the Academi- 
cians could send ten each. Herkomer’s only two oil-paintings 
available for this purpose were “ After the Toil of the Day” 
and “ The Last Muster.” After some difficulty with the owner 
of the latter work, these two were duly sent. No sooner had 
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“The Last Muster ’’ appeared in the exhibition galleries than 
it aroused a French enthusiasm as pronounced as had been the 
English. Ten medals of honour were to be allotted to the Art 
exhibits of the world, and when the votes of the International 
Jury on the pictures were counted, it was found that ‘“‘ The Last 
Muster ’’ was the first on the list. Millais was awarded the other 
medal won by an English artist. Millais was at that time nearly 
fifty years of age, had been for fifteen years a full Academician 
and was the most distinguished of British painters. If any 
circumstance could have added lustre to Herkomer’s position at 
the top of the list it was that his associate in honour was the 
painter of ‘‘ The Blind Girl”’ and “‘ The North-west Passage.” 

It is curious that Herkomer heard quite casually of this second 
and more resounding triumph, a triumph that gave him a 
European reputation alongside such artists as the Hungarian 
Munkacsy and the Belgian Wauters. It was a fortnight after 
the decision of the International Jury that Fildes and another 
friend came down to Bushey to visit the Gold Medallist. “I 
met them at the station,’’ was Herkomer’s account twelve years 
later, ‘‘ and the moment they got hold of me, they commenced 
to congratulate me most violently. I could not understand, 
having heard nothing about this matter, because nobody from 
the Academy had informed me. ‘ Yes, you and Millais,’ they 
said, as they pulled me about afresh.” 

Herkomer has himself described the ceremony of the distri- 
bution of awards at Paris.* He writes (1910) : 


The recipients of the medals of honour were arranged in 
double file, and, preceded by the bearer of the Art-Banner, 
were marched in this order into the vast hall of the Champs 
Elysées. I was placed next to Millais—my rightful position. 
As we entered the great hall to the stirring strains of military 
bands, dear old Millais broke out in strong ejaculations : 
‘ Ah, this is a big affair!’’ And again, several times after, 
he nudged me with his elbow, saying, “ Big thing, isn’t it?” 
We were seated in the front row, facing the innumerable steps 
that led to the dais, on which sat the President of the 
Republic, MacMahon. Millais was altogether a study on that 
occasion. He kept asking me whether I thought we should 


* The Herkomers. Vol. I, pp. 205-207. 
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have to mount those steps to receive our medals—for he was 
distinctly nervous at the prospect. 

The first man to mount those steps was Meissonier, as 
President of the International Jury, wearing the embroidered 
coat of the ‘“‘ Immortals.” But it was not until we saw the 
secretaries of the different countries approach the President 
that we realized they would receive all the medals for their 
respective countries, for each one returned with a flat 
basket under his arm, filled with the prizes. Then Millais 
heaved a great sigh, and said under his breath, ‘“ Thank 
goodness.” 

As Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, England’s secretary, ap- 
proached us with his basket, I urged Millais to ask him for 
our medals, as I knew it would take three weeks before we 
got them through the usual official channels. ‘‘ No,” he 
said, ‘““I don’t like to; you ask him!” That was dear, 
great-hearted Millais all over. It never occurred to him 
that I was but a youngster, and he the acknowledged head 
of British art! But I was too young, or perhaps too pushing 
by nature, to be guided by his example, and consequently 
straightway asked Sir Philip for our awards. He smilingly 
acquiesced, and at once began to grope about in his basket— 
which he had in the meantime placed on the floor—and, 
with a sort of half-mocking bow, handed us the red leather 
cases that contained our great medals. 


“The Last Muster ”’ did a round of other continental exhibi- 
tions, winning on all occasions the highest awards. I believe 
it to be a fact that the central motif of the picture, which, indeed, 
gives it its title, that of the suddenly dying veteran and his 
alarmed comrade, was not invariably noticed by the spectator 
or even the critic. There is much of general interest in the picture 
and the main subject is so unobtrusively introduced that such 
an oversight is quite possible. 

We have now sketched the history of this work from its 
earliest germ, when the artist, a boy of twenty, was prospecting 
for Graphic picture-subjects, to its final form and unparalleled 
success. In the simple pathos of its subject as well as the per- 
fection of its technique the work was marvellous as the production 
of so young an artist. There is no doubt that the circumstances 
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of his life, his lack of brothers and sisters, the perpetual com- 
panionship of his parents, the spectacle of their long struggle 
with unrelenting adversity and his own acquaintance with the 
harsher aspects of life, had made him old beyond his years and 
given him a sympathy with toiling and suffering, and especially 
aged humanity, which is not common in young people. The 
history of art furnishes few instances of such a decisive and 
overwhelming success on the very threshold of an artistic career. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ART AND LIFE 


It ts only through deep sympathy that a man can become a great artist; those who 
play with life can only play with art. 
G. H. Lewes. 
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Love the art which thou has learnt and in this find repose. 
—Marcus Aurelius. 


ETRACING our steps to the year 1875, we find Hubert 
Herkomer rather depressed than elated by his Academy 
success. This paradoxical state of mind was not simply 

due to the feeling that ‘‘ The Last Muster’ was not Walkerian 
enough. It was the effect also of his own restless and wilful 
temper, an inability to repose in a great work accomplished and 
a great success won. He was incapable of acting upon the last 
clause in the counsel of the Imperial Stoic which I have prefixed 
to this chapter. No sooner was one work finished than he was 
on the track of another. He was perpetually striving and 
pursuing, tl actum reputans, dum quid superesset agendum. 

But his domestic troubles also severely discounted the satisfac- 
tion of success. Some relief to these difficulties was expected when 
Miss Griffiths, who had nursed young Mrs. Herkomer through 
her severe illness, was induced to make her home in the little 
family circle. But the anxiety and strain was not removed and 
it was in the midst of these that the important work of the next 
three years (1876-78) was accomplished. 

The success of ‘“‘ The Last Muster” brought a danger and a 
temptation to the young artist. When the public takes a fancy 
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for a great work in any department of art and literature it generally 
expects the same sort of thing to be repeated in the author's 
future production. It is not disposed to assess the merits of the 
same person in another field. Specialization rather than versa- 
tility is the condition and demand of popular favour. Herkomer 
had painted red-coated veterans with consummate success, and 
red-coated veterans would be expected from him in the future. 
It needed some courage to set out and deliberately disappoint 
this popular expectation. Yet he was resolved not to be 
“ ticketed,” and with this object he reverted to Bavaria for his 
next two large oil-paintings, “‘ At Death’s Door” and ‘ Der 
Bettgang,”’ exhibited in the Royal Academies of 1876 and 1877. 

Herkomer tells us that the picture ‘“‘ At Death’s Door ”’ attracted 
little attention and that it was regarded as a mistake that so 
soon after his great success he chose a Bavarian instead of an 
English subject. Yet though the setting was different the spirit 
was the same. In this group of grief-stricken peasants waiting 
for the priest who comes to administer the last sacrament, we 
find the same feeling for the sorrows and sufferings of humble 
people, the same sympathy with toil-worn: old age. ‘“‘ Der 
Bettgang,”’ the procession of prayer for rain, an oil reproduction 
of the original water-colour, and “ Eventide,’ representing a 
group of old women sitting round a table in a dreary ward of 
the Westminster Workhouse, are similarly inspired. The spiritual 
kinship of the latter picture with ‘‘ The Last Muster” was 
generally recognized and it created a similar impression in the 
Academy of 1878. 

It is to ‘‘ Eventide’ that Herkomer refers in a letter written 
in the autumn of 1876 to his Uncle John at Cleveland. The 
“ Melusine’”’ picture was not exhibited or fully completed, 
perhaps because the artist felt that the undraped condition 
of its figures would have made it unacceptable to the ethical 
taste of that period. 


DYREHAM, 
BusHey, HErRTs. 
September 25, 1876. 


My Dear UNCLE Hans,—It was very amusing to receive 
such an account of myself from an American paper, but 
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I am at a loss to know how those details could have crossed 
the Atlantic. There are fewer mis-statements in it than one 
might have expected. My picture of the Chelsea pensioners 
at church, ‘‘ The Last Muster,” is in Mr. C. E. Fry’s possession 
not in the Queen’s as stated. 

I am at work upon another large picture as com- 
panion to ‘“‘ The Pensioners.’’ It is ten feet long and full 
of figures, the largest nearly life-size. From very minute 
water-colours I have suddenly dived into these huge can- 
vasses. I work a great deal and love work. In fact I am 
never happier than when I am at work. A great number of 
pictures I keep on hand, large ones too, of about six 
feet. I enjoy going from one picture to another. 
Besides these I am painting some portraits. But I think I 
have never yet commenced two heads or two pictures in 
the same method. You are interested in the technicalities 
of painting, I know. Therefore I mention this, showing 
that I am not in the least settled in my “style,” and hope 
never to be, for I have a heathenish fear of becoming 
mannered in style. Nature is so varied, so vast, so wondrous 
that to try and represent her in one form of Art or manipu- 
lation, is simply offering her an insult. I am at present at 
work upon a very large water-colour which I hope never to 
sell. It is a scene in the story of Die Schine Melusine, a 
dreamy, poetic, allegoric and symbolic subject, one suited 
entirely to my heart of “art-hearts.” It is full of female 
figures more or less nude, but treated in the most idealistic 
form. 

There are few young painters, if any, who have had 
fortune follow them as it has followed me. Through painting 
my dear wife’s portrait and that of my beautiful Siegfried, 
I have at last some pictures for myself in the house. These 
have just been finished. All my other pictures leave me as 
soon as painted. That is a good sign, for I paint a good 
deal during the year. 

I have at last found my art master in the shape of a large 
Camera Obscura, which I have had made. Nature is re- 
flected and translated just as it ought to be painted. 

My family is, I am happy to say, well. My wife is much 
stronger than she has been, and what shall I say of my 
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children ?—as near perfection as possible for little mortals. 
My little Elsa is a beautiful little creature, so gentle, so 
truly a little ‘‘ woman’s foundation,” and my boy is a true 
Siegfried, very naughty and wise and lovely. Our home 
progresses well. Our last acquisition is a cow, which gives 
a sweet homely tone to the place. My parents will speak for 
themselves. 

With love to you all, trusting the climate and work do 
not affect you all too much. 


Yours affectionately, 
HUBERT HERKOMER. 


P.S.—It may interest you to know that I am now a 
““Mesmerist,” and have used my powers to good purposes. 
One of our nurses had seven teeth extracted, and never 
moved, never felt anything, and at the word “right’’ 
opened her eyes each time with astonishment. These seven 
teeth were extracted at three times, owing to the tenderness 
of the gums. Electro-biology, as performed on public 
platforms, is easily done on susceptible subjects. I have in 
private done various things. But I thoroughly condemn 
magnetism used as a performance. Its real use is for 
healing purposes, for nervous disorders that nothing else can 
touch. 

My second study is the brain. I have masks of many 
great men and hope to get many more, and many brains 
of monkeys, skulls, etc., of all sorts of animals to compose 
and analyse after reading. I get them from the Zoological 
Gardens by a favour. The mind, as manifesting itself 
through the medium of the brain, is so vast and abstruse a 
subject that I give myself fifteen years before I say much 
about it. I may mention that though I am a Mesmerist 
I am not a Spiritualist. This P.S. is too long, I fear, but 
after-thoughts are often the best. 


The postcript is interesting in view of an opinion sometimes 


expressed that there was always something mesmeric in the 
influence exercised by Herkomer on his friends. 
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In the same exhibition appeared a water-colour portrait of 
Richard Wagner which Herkomer painted in rather aggravating 
circumstances. He was, as a musician, greatly fascinated with 
Wagner and the composer’s visit to England in 1878, two years 
after the first performance of the “ Ring,” at Bayreuth, seemed 
to offer a chance for painting his portrait. But the bird was not 
easily caught. Herkomer told the members of the German 
Atheneum that he would give them the portrait if they would 
only secure for him the subject. But, despite his promises, 
Wagner persistently declined to sit. Herkomer was allowed to 
visit the Master daily and permitted to make notes of his subject 
at the rehearsals at the Albert Hall. The truth is, Wagner knew 
nothing about Herkomer and his work and made no effort to 
find out. 

After a month of this irritation, Herkomer, in despair, deter- 
mined to try what he could do from memory. He took an imperial 
sheet of paper and began to work in water-colours which he 
judged to be the best medium for such an experiment. The 
work gradually developed and two days of keen and incited 
labour saw its completion, wholly from memory. It was begun 
on Friday and on Sunday he took it to the original. ‘“‘ Sie hexen !””’ 
(“ You are a wizard,”’) exclaimed Wagner in surprise, and hence- 
forth his demeanour changed to one of appreciation and even 
affection. ‘‘ Yes, I like to look like that !’”’ was his comment on 
the picture, and he consented to sit for a whole quarter of an 
hour. Strange to say the only correction necessary was in the 
drawing of the ear. But the contrast between the expression in 
the portrait and the actual expression of the original was, said 
Herkomer in 1890, ‘‘ almost ludicrous.” ‘‘I had painted an 
expression that indicated emotion, and there sat the real man 
smiling and pleased, which had the effect of shortening his upper 
lip, drawing down his nose and lengthening his chin. I 
preferred my Wagner.” The portrait was greatly appre- 
ciated by Wagner’s family and, considering the difficulty 
and complexity of the subject, and the conditions under 
which it was painted, must be regarded as an artistic 
feat. 

Wagner’s wife wrote to Mrs. Herkomer acknowledging 
the picture presented to her by the Atheneum, in these 


terms : 
Ge 
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My husband, who knows no English, commissions me to 
inform you, dear lady, that the beautiful picture is now 
returned and pleases us greatly and that the engravings 
also give us much pleasure. Be so good as to convey to your 
husband our best thanks, also for the pretty pen-drawing 
on the letter. With hearty greetings from both of us, 


CosIMA WAGNER. 
[Translation]. 


In 1878, just before Herkomer’s success at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition, a great change had taken place in his family 
at Bushey. Hubert’s father and mother had finally left England 
and returned to their native land of Bavaria. The reason the 
son assigns to this decision is that his parents could no longer 
endure the sight of his domestic troubles due to the continued 
ill-health of his wife. ‘‘ I cannot see my son’s unhappiness and 
his useless struggle,’’ said Mrs. Herkomer ; ‘‘ and as I am helpless, 
like all those around, to prevent it, I will ask father to take me 
to Germany, that we two may live peacefully together in our 
old age.”” This was an added trouble to young Herkomer who 
had longed to make up to his parents for their long and bitter 
struggle by assuring them comfort and happiness in their declining 
years. He induced them to defer their departure, and Miss 
Margaret Griffiths joined her sister as an additional help for the 
Bushey household. It is a strange coincidence that Hubert’s 
wife and the two ladies whom he subsequently married were 
thus, by the domestic exigencies of the time, brought under one 
roof. But no help, however efficient and self-sacrificing, could 
dissipate the shadow of affliction, and the departure of the elder 
parents became inevitable.. Hubert established them at Lands- 
berg-am-Lech in Bavaria, a little town some six miles from the 
family birthplace at Waal. 

The strain and worry superimposed upon the hard work of 
preceding years resulted in a serious breakdown of Herkomer’s 
health in the autumn of 1878. He was attacked by a brain fever 
which might, but for Miss Griffiths’ skilful nursing, have ended 
his life or left serious effects in its train. The report of this illness 
caused a not too charitable world to suspect that praise and 
success had upset the young artist’s equilibrium ! 


sect 


RICHARD’ WAGNER 


(From the water-colour portrait) 
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Herkomer resumed work as soon as possible after his recovery. 
His illness and the growing expenses of his family resulted at 
this time in financial difficulties which were relieved by a loan, 
secured on his furniture, his father’s handiwork, and on his life 
insurance policy. This loan was gradually paid off in instalments. 
For six weeks his eyes were unable to bear the light. Then, 
with dark blue goggles over them, he began to make a model 
group of the figures for a great water-colour picture he intended 
to paint in the late summer at Ramsau. It was at this time 
when barely convalescent, that he painted his well-known picture 
of Tennyson at Farringford. Mr. Frederick Locker had written 
thus to Mr. Hallam Tennyson in June, 1878 :* 


I have a letter from Arthur (Dean Stanley) asking me if 
Herkomer may take a portrait of A. T. Herkomer himself 
says he will go to you wherever you may happen to be, and 
it will only occupy about three hours. I write in great 
haste, and I know I bore you by writing, but I do not like 
to refuse my brother, who, I fancy, likes Herkomer. 


Tennyson himself seems to have shrunk from the ordeal as 
from a surgical operation. Herkomer’s experiences with the 
poet can best be described in his own words :— 


It took much motive power to bring us together, and to 
get his consent to sit. I arrived late, and having left my 
luggage at the hotel, made my call at the house. Hallam 
Tennyson first greeted me, and said a few kind common- 
places to me. Presently the door opened, and the old poet 
came in with his head drooping. I advanced to him and we 
shook hands. His first words were: ‘I hate your coming ; 
I can’t abide sitting.” 

It was not a promising beginning, but after some conversa- 
tion he said he would send for my luggage. This was a step 
in advance. The conversation was kept up on general 
subjects for an hour or so—not broaching the subject of 
the portrait however ; and I went to bed with grave doubts 
in my mind. Hardly had I commenced to undress when 
there was a knock at the door, immediately followed by the 


* Tennyson, a Memoir, Hallam Tennyson. Vol. II, p. 221. 
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appearance of Tennyson. He did not enter far, but said 
from the door: “I believe you are honest ; good night !’”’ 
He shut the door and left me to cogitate over certainly the 
strangest reception I ever experienced. 

I found him always an unwilling sitter, but received only 
the most delightful courtesy and kindness from all, and I 
shall not easily forget the long walks over the moors, in all 
weathers, with this great student of nature. 


Herkomer was still only convalescent and he always retained 
the most grateful remembrance of the kindness he received from 
that “angelic lady,’ the poet’s wife. Herkomer kept the 
“Tennyson ’”’ as one of a series of portraits of distinguished 
persons which he intended to leave to his children. But soon 
afterwards he sent the family a portrait of the poet in black and 
white which Mrs. Tennyson acknowledged in the following 
letter :— 


FARRINGFORD, 
FRESHWATER, 
IsLE OF WIGHT. 
June 27, 1880. 


DEAR Mr. HERKOMER,—It does not seem that you can 
really mean this fine portrait for my very own, even now that 
I have it here. The gift is too precious. 

That I am truly grateful I need hardly say, nor that 
Hallam and Lionel would add their assurance of gratitude 
to mine were they with me, but Hallam and his father are 
in Venice or perhaps they may just have left it. 

I trust that you and yours are in stronger health, and 
with very kind remembrances let me once more say that 
I am, 

Most gratefully yours, 


EMILY TENNYSON. 


The Wagner and Tennyson portraits were both in water-colour. 
Herkomer was still strongly attached to the medium with which 
he had started and which continued for many years to influence 


LORD TENNYSON 


(From the water-colour portrait) 
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the method and spirit even of his oil pictures. In the late summer 
of 1878 he returned to Bavaria for his subject, to Walker for 
his inspiration in a modified form, and to water-colour as his 
material. “‘ Life, Light and Melody,’’ another representation 
of Bavarian peasant life, must, as a water-colour painting, have 
almost beaten the record in point of size. It measured six feet 
by five. It was painted at Ramsau in Bavaria in trying health 
conditions and exhibited together with the Tennyson portrait 
in the Grosvenor Gallery of 1879. 

In that year the Welsh camping expeditions began, ending in 
1884. The object was to combine romanticism, comfort and 
rest with healthful activity, to culminate finally in each case in 
a large landscape. Mr. Mansel Lewis, the purchaser of many of 
Herkomer’s pictures, who was also a fellow artist, entered willingly 
into this scheme. The two friends pitched their tent—a substan- 
tial tabernacle sixteen feet long by eight wide, with four plate- 
glass windows for landscape observation, double-canvassed walls, 
an extra fly-sheet for the roof and a boarded floor—near Capel 
Curig. There was a smaller tent for their servant, one of Mr. 
Lewis’s gamekeepers. This first experiment scarcely fulfilled the 
ideal just mentioned, for the stove smoked badly and the attempt 
to paint and live and sleep in the same room resulted in much 
discomfort. 

They determined henceforth to keep the art department 
separate and to have huts specially constructed for painting 
large landscapes. However, the 1879 camp produced some 
work, for Herkomer painted an oil-picture, called rather appro- 
priately, ‘‘ Wind Swept,” which was exhibited in the Academy 
of 1880. He had also taken to Wales a full etching equipment, 
including a small printing press, which proved a very unsatis- 
factory apparatus. Yet in spite of these difficulties, Herkomer 
produced on this occasion what he always regarded as his best 
etching, the portrait of himself with his two children as corner 
annotations. 

Herkomer returned to his first love for “ black and white,”’ 
in the form of etching with his usual impulsive enthusiasm. As 
in many of his new artistic enterprises, production preceded 
preparation. He did things before he had learnt how to do them, 
or, more strictly, he taught himself by the process of doing them. 
He arrived at success through repeated failures and discourage- 
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ments which might usually have been avoided by some pre- 
liminary study of technique. “ It will surprise none,’’ he said, 
‘‘when I confess that twenty times and more did I give up 
etching, and twenty times and more did I take it up again. I 
have burned holes with the acid in my clothes, and holes in my 
skin; I have spoiled carpets and had inflamed throats with 
poring over the fumes. I have sat up half through the night 
with a plate that would not come right and had finally to be 
abandoned. I have taken plates to my bedroom and worked at 
them when half undressed, then gone to bed and had frightful 
dreams about them. I have neglected all duties in the dog-days 
of my etching career, have made my family miserable and ill 
by filling the whole house with bad fumes; and yet I live to 
say that I love etching with all my heart and soul, and believe 
that good times are coming for all good etchers.”’ 

Nevertheless, by these circuitous routes, Herkomer invariably 
managed to reach his destination. This sort of learning by 
experience has its advantages and he became not only a first-rate 
technician but an original inventor in this department of art. 
He was always intensely interested in the technical aspects of 
his various pursuits, musical, histrionic and artistic. In this 
case he invented a white ground, equally acid-resisting, in place 
of the usual black, so that the lines scratched through to the 
copper beneath showed black instead of white, that is as ordinary 
lines upon paper, thus affording a great visual advantage. 
Herkomer became a very prolific etcher, producing not only 
copies of his own and other men’s pictures, the latter including 
Walker’s ‘‘ Old Gate ”’ and “ Philip in Church ” (Royal Academy 
1885) but a large number of original subjects, mostly Bavarian. 

1879 recorded more than one important landmark in Herkomer’s 
steady advance to fame and prosperity. The first was the 
receipt of his earliest commission to paint a portrait. ‘“‘ The 
Last Muster’ had stamped him as, par excellence, the painter of 
old men. We shall see later how he resisted being “‘ ticketed ”’ 
in this way, and how resolutely he broke through the limitations 
of power and sympathy thus ascribed to him. He was aware 
that the commission given him by King’s College, Cambridge, 
to paint perhaps the greatest of British diplomatists, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, was owing to his success with the Chelsea 
veterans. 
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His subject was indeed an old man, over ninety years of age 
and confined to an invalid chair. Herkomer recalled in later 
years the difficulties of this first task of portraiture. The picture 
had to be painted in a room filled with sunlight and looking south. 
A good deal of the work was done with the canvas laid on the 
floor in order to obtain some degree of tolerable light. Then 
Lord Stratford was unable to bear the black coat and ceremonial 
orders for more than a short space at once and Herkomer tells 
us that more than half his time was occupied in attending to 
his distinguished sitter as a nurse. He also records how Lord 
Stratford, though physically worn-out, was still vigorous in 
intellect and conversed with him on poetic and philosophical 
subjects. The result was a well-accomplished portrait which 
now hangs at the upper end of the hall in King’s College. It is 
highly prized by the Master and Fellows, partly because it 
faithfully commemorates its subject and partly for its historical 
interest as the first commissioned portrait of an artist who was 
to be one of the most distinguished and prolific portrait-painters 
of his age. But nobody without being told would recognize its 
origin. It is a respectable work, but it almost wholly lacks the 
distinctive Herkomer touch of power and directness. 

In the summer of this year, Hubert Herkomer was admitted 
as an Associate to that charmed circle, the much-contested goal 
of artistic ambition, the Royal Academy. His chief opponent 
in the election was Miss Thompson, afterwards Lady Butler, 
whom he defeated by the narrow margin of two votes only. It 
was curious that the two most famous military pictures of the 
day, ‘‘ The Last Muster” and ‘“‘ The Roll Call,” should thus 
have been set in competition in the persons of their respective 
creators. 

In July, Herkomer visited his parents at Landsberg, whence 
he set out with his father on a painting expedition to Ramsau. 
Here a studio was improvised out of a large barn whose wide- 
open doors commanded a noble and romantic view—a mountain 
soaring heavenwards from a vast expanse of pine forest at its 
base, and in the foreground a little wooden shrine containing 
some sacred image. This impressive landscape became the subject 
of his great oil-painting, ‘“‘ God’s Shrine,” which with ‘ Wind- 
Swept’ and a large water-colour, “ Grandfather’s Pet,’ was 
exhibited in the Academy of 1880. 
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Fresh from his decisive triumph in England, with his father 
at his side and amid the mountains and forests of his native 
land, Hubert must have been happy these long summer days. 
Yet the sky was not wholly cloudless. His own health was still 
deplorable and Miss Griffiths had to be summoned suddenly 
from England in order to provide some sort of food which the 
artist’s digestive mechanism could assimilate. 

A still greater trouble was the apparent failure of his mother’s 
health. Indeed both Hubert’s parents, having after a long 
struggle accomplished their life-object and seen their son’s 
artistic success, seemed inclined to pronounce their ‘“ Nunc 
Dimittis.” ‘Unsere Aufgabe in dieser Welt,’’ wrote Lorenz toa 
friend, “ist geldst.”’ ‘‘ Our life-task is finished.’”’ Returning to 
Landsberg, father and son again noted sorrowfully the mother’s 
decline. She seemed to anticipate her approaching death, and 
when her son had to leave for England the parting at the station 
was a great trial and grief. She was not to live much 
longer. On the day before Christmas Eve, 1879, Hubert 
heard of her illness, and the next day brought the news that 
the much-suffering, heroic, true-hearted mother had passed 
away. 

“Death was not needed to make this woman a saint,” he 
writes in his unpublished autobiographical notes. “I bought 
the house in which she died and the ground about it. Next to 
the house, which I have kept intact, I have built a monument 
to her memory in the shape of a romantic and habitable tower, 
over one hundred feet high, which I call ‘Mutterthurm.’ Her 
portrait is set in the carved panelling of the principal room. 
May the tower serve to tell all who see it of the love I bore my 
dear mother.” 

This memorial tower, a conspicuous object on the banks of the 
rushing Lech, consists of six rooms, one on each floor, reached 
by a winding staircase. The principal room, where Hubert’s 
portrait of his mother hangs, is the lowest, and that above was 
converted into a kind of museum of parental relics. Here in 
this quaint medieval watch-tower Hubert always resided on his 
periodical visits to his ancestral home. On his wife’s death, 
Lorenz rejoined his son in England, and Hubert recalled in later 
life his strange sensation when meeting his father on his lonely 
arrival at Victoria Station 
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This year (1879) was also marked by the production of another 
of Herkomer’s long series of national portraits—that of John 
Ruskin, painted in water-colours and presented by the artist in 
1903 to the National Portrait gallery. This admirable and 
charming work, which holds a high place among the treasures of 
British portraiture, has been criticized on the ground that it 
scarcely does justice to the moral and intellectual power of its 
subject. The mood portrayed is rather too amiable and pensive. 

Herkomer gave an account of the painting of the Ruskin 
portrait in the American newspaper, The Star, of March 4, 1890: 


I painted John Ruskin in 1879. It was a water-colour, 
a drawing of head and shoulders, life-size, painted at 
Denmark Hiull,* in the little garret bedroom which had 
formerly been his nursery. He seemed most anxious not to 
look at the painting until I had quite finished it; whilst 
sitting he was theorizing about the methods of painting. I 
used in those days to paint abnormally large water-colours 
and always covered the paper first with a wash of some 
ochre or grey, then sketched the subject with charcoal. I 
would then commence with a hog-hair brush, working up the 
ground colour with some fresh tones, and out of a kind of 
chaos produce a head. Ruskin queried even the possibility 
of this and would hardly believe that my final outlines and 
delicate bits of drawing were put in last. His theory was 
to draw the outline with the precision of an expert penman 
and then fill in with colour. He has tried this method over 
and over again, but the result has never been satisfactory ; 
the theory seems to him right for all that. I know 
that he made attempts to paint himself to prove this, 
between his sittings to me,t but they were never openly 
shown. 


Ruskin greatly admired his portrait, at least as a work of art. 
He writes to Miss Sara Anderson (December 1, 1879): “ I’ve 
been quite a prisoner to Mr. Herkomer, who has, however, made 
a‘ beautiful drawing of me, the first that has ever given what 


* Obviously a mistake for ‘‘ Herne Hill.” 


{ Ruskin’s biographers, Sir Edward Cook and Mr. Wedderburn, say they have 
no knowledge of these ‘‘ attempts ’’ mentioned by Mr. Herkomer. 
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good may be gleaned out of the clods of my face.” ‘“‘ Herkomer’s 
portrait,” he writes to M. Chesneau, December 28, 1882, 
‘is full of character, but is not like in the ordinary sense.” 

Ruskin and Herkomer were in frequent correspondence during 
this year. The letters are interesting as they show that in 1879, 
at the age of thirty, Herkomer had attained the highest possible 
recognition. At that early age he was already designated by the 
greatest English art-critic as his successor in the Slade chair of 
Fine Art, at Oxford. It will be seen that Ruskin adds to those 
of other friends his own wise words of warning on that excessive 
intensity of work and sensation which ceaselessly menaced 
Herkomer’s health : 


BRANTWOOD, 


CONISTON, LANCASHIRE, 


January 3, ’79. 
DEAR Mr. HERKOMER, 


Had I not before determined to resign the Slade Professor- 
ship, I should at once have done so on knowing that you 
were willing to succeed me. I cannot conceive anything 
more fortunate for Oxford, or indeed for England, than that 
an artist of your skill, honour and sentiment, should occupy 
that chair. 

Take care of your health, and trust me to do all in my 
power to obtain the privilege of your teaching for my present 
pupils, and all in my power to promote your influence with 
whatever may yet remain of mine. 

I answer in haste ; yet very gravely and firmly—and am 
ever, faithfully and respectfully yours, 


J. RUSKIN. 


The income is three hundred and sixty pounds—and Tam 
quite sure you would lose nothing by the time you would 
have pleasure in giving. They would not want more. 


JOHN RUSKIN 
(rom the water-colour portrait) 
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BRANTWOOD, 


CONISTON, LANCASHIRE, 


January 7, 79. 
DEAR Mr. HERKOMER, 


I enclose the Dean of Christchurch’s answer to my letter 
respecting your succession in the Professorship. It is every 
way, I think, satisfactory. 

I cannot imagine any competitor likely to make your 
election doubtful. 

But you must take care of your health and that is at 
present quite the figst thing to be thought on. That habit 
of letting things engross you totally is one that must be 
conquered ; and it is a poor compliment to a pretty hill 
rivulet to let it “‘ take you like a whirlpool.” 

It seems to me that your manner of work at present 
involves great exhaustion of the sensational powers. How 
much more time either Holbein or Titian gave to the entirely 
restful and mechanical portions of their work than you do— 
and with what advantage to the work itself, in the end! 


Ever most heartily yours, 
J. RUSKIN. 


Some further correspondence passed between Ruskin and 
Herkomer about the same period. 

As the subject of the professorship, Ruskin wrote the following 
letter to Dean Liddell, dated Brantwood, June 4, 1879: 


The enclosed letter which I received yesterday from Mr. 
Herkomer will, I hope, relieve you and all other of my 
friends in Oxford, from any further regret at my resigning 
for I would have resigned in Herkomer’s favour had I even 
otherwise been minded to stay—and have written to him to 
say so. If Herkomer be elected, I can always work with 
him, or under him, as much as I ever could have done, and 
if I want to say anything about matters he does not care 
for, and feel able to say it, I daresay you will lend me the 
theatre still. If my health does not fail again, I will certainly 
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come in the autumn term to introduce Mr. Herkomer and 
put him at ease, and to say a few concluding words about 
my own professorship. I may say at once of Mr. Herkomer, 
in case you may not have met him, that he is a gentleman 
and one of supreme innocence, honour and healthy genius. 
You will see by the etching on his note what he can do. 
It is possible that he may do more someday—but at all 
events you see the wholesomeness, simplicity, and entirely 
beneficial, unmixed with mischievous, qualities of this. 


The proposal, however, was not to take effect on this occasion. 
Herkomer subsequently withdrew his nomination and Ruskin 
was succeeded for a time by Mr. W. B. Richmond. It was after 
Ruskin’s second professorship that Herkomer succeeded to the 
Chair. 


BRANTWOOD, 


CONISTON, LANCASHIRE, 


June 20,79. 
DEAR Mr. HERKOMER, 

The etching is lovely and I take it just as you mean it. 
I believe you and I shall never have the least difficulty in 
understanding each other. 

It will give me the greatest pleasure to see you here in 
the middle of July and I hope you will enjoy the quiet of 
the place, and find something pretty and portrayable in the 
hill children—and you shall have as many hours of me as 
you like—so only that it’s on wet days. Will you please 
bring your zither ? 


Ever affectionately yours, 
J. RUSKIN. 


November 30, 1879 (?) 
DEAR Mr. HERKOMER, 


I meant to have written such a long letter to-day to tell 
you how much I was delighted and in what a solemn way 
by all the drawings I saw at Elliott’s—but I can’t—my 
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time’s gone I know not how, and it must be for to-morrow. 
I had no idea you had done all that intensely refined work 
or of your marvellous power over light and shade. 


Ever wholly yours, 
J. Ruskin. 


DEAR HERKOMER, 


It is quite lovely and sweet of you to bring the picture 
for me to see—but—please—please—can’t the landscape 
come too? I am so very anxious to see that, and I can’t 
come, in this cold—or I would go far—but anyhow, I’m at 
home for you on Friday with most true thanks. I did not 
tell you the tenth part how much I liked all I saw in Baker 
Street. 

Ever affectionately yours, 


TR: 


The following undated letter evidently refers to the sittings : 


THe Fine ArT SOCIETY, 
148, NEw BonD STREET, S.W. 
DEAR Mr. HERKOMER, 

I am entirely glad of and grateful for your letter—so very 
glad you’re back again, but I can’t be at home before Friday 
and I’ve got a red nose with a cold—and it will be redder 
by then—but come anyhow please, and let us have a talk. 
You can get to Arthur Severn’s at Herne Hill in five minutes 
up from the station, and I’ve things to show you there. 


Ever affectionately yours, 


J. RUSKIN. 
1879 (?) 


In the spring of the next year (1880) Herkomer and his friend, 
Mansel Lewis, were again in Wales, near Lake Idwal, a cold and 
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romantic spot which was to supply the subject for more than 
one great imaginative landscape-picture. The two artists had 
learnt experience on their first expedition, and a more elaborate 
and satisfactory outfit had been provided. The domestic and 
artistic departments were now kept apart. Herkomer 
pére was accommodated in one living tent and the two 
friends shared another. But they had separate painting 
huts. 

These movable studios were a great improvement. They 
measured eleven feet by eight, had one side glass and turned on 
a pivot, so that the glass side could be directed to any point of 
the landscape. Thus housed, they were able to defy the wildest 
conflict of the elements and to continue the work on their can- 
vasses without interruption. Herkomer has described the 
scenery of Lake Idwal in words which show that he could paint 
with the pen as well as with the brush. 


What English landscape-painter, he writes, does not know 
this region of Lake Idwal, with its forbidding aspect and its 
utter absence of all leafage ? Impressive and almost terrifying 
under certain conditions of cloud and wind, that amphi- 
theatre of dark rock, sloping down to the black pool of 
Idwal, cannot be grasped in all its character by the casual 
visitor, be he painter or layman. He must live there. He 
must be able to linger after the sun has cast its last rays, in 
a single line of red, across the grim “ Devil’s Kitchen ’’— 
with all the rest in deep gloom. He must be able to watch 
the wind-swept clouds tearing across the face of the moon 
at night ; and he must be a witness to the dawn, with its 
low-lying mists that change the familiar scene out of all 
recognition. Then he will begin to grasp the essentials of 
that poetic spot. 

I doubt if it has been rendered adequately by the painter’s 
art. The early Welsh bards gave its character in words. 
It was certainly felt by Taliesin when he thundered out his 
“Ode to the Wind,” in the seventh century. No change has 
taken place in the aspect of Idwal since those days; and 
beyond a fallen rock or two, it is now as it was when the 
giant bard stood there to deliver his message. Idwal must 
be seen in its wild mood. In the soft sunny days of summer 
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it carries a false face—as false as the face of a woman who is 
rouged and powdered.* 


During the ten weeks of this visit Herkomer produced the 
landscape entitled “The Gloom of Idwal” which appeared 
with the Ruskin portrait in the Grosvenor Gallery of 188. 
He was represented in the Academy of that year by an oil-painting 
entitled ‘‘ Missing,’ the subject of which was a scene outside 
the Portsmouth Dockyard gates where an anxious crowd enquire 
after a long-overdue ship. This picture was painted under a 
relapse of the artistic malady Herkomer named “ Purplitis.” 
He had caught that disease from a companion at the Southamp- 
ton School of Art who had shown him a series of landscapes in 
which the shadows were all purple. The painter justified the 
eccentricity on the ground that ‘“‘ Ruskin considered purple a 
healthy colour.”” Herkomer took the infection and painted his own 
shadows purple for many years tocome. The influence of Walker 
did not tend towards a cure, for purple was clearly discernible in 
the great master’s works. In time, however, the disease wore 
off, but ‘‘ Missing ’’ represented a rather virulent attack owing 
to the fact that it included a red brick wall and the studio wall 
against which it was painted was draped with a purple cloth. 
The brick wall became purple and the fatal, though “‘ healthy,” 
colour pervaded the whole picture. 

Seventeen years later Herkomer came across the offending 
work in the house of its owner, Mr. Mansel Lewis, fell 
into a purple fit of “rage and shame” at the sight of it, ex- 
changed it at once for a much more valuable picture “ Our 
Village,” took ‘‘ Missing’’ home and burnt it “ with savage 
delight.”” As he remarked, the transaction might be “ bad 
business ”’ but it was ‘“‘ doubly good conscience.” 

This year, 1880, Herkomer took to mezzotinting or engraving 
on copper, an art in which he was to inaugurate a very important 
revival. His early apprenticeship to wood-block drawing had 
left him with a love of black and white which persisted long 
after he had ceased to be an illustrator and had established his 
reputation as a painter. In some form—firstly etching, then 
mezzotinting, then his own process of the ‘‘ Herkomergravure ”’ 
or ‘‘spongotype,” black and white employed his leisure hours 


* My School and My Gospel. Pp. 126-7. H 
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for some twenty-five years. Then came an interval in the latter 
years of the last and the earlier of the present century, when 
music asserted its old claims and provided him with the indis- 
pensable relief of alternative work. But in his last years he 
found his old love once more in lithography, a department in 
which he became a pioneer and produced remarkable and original 
results. We shall have a little more to say on his achievement 
in these fields in a later chapter. He learnt the technicalities 
of mezzotinting by his usual headlong and experimental methods. 
Once more, as he tells us, he floundered and blundered into success, 
but he succeeded so well that his plate of Millais’ “‘ Caller Herrin’ ”’ 
was commended by that great artist as a very happy and satis- 
factory reproduction. 

At the beginning of 1881 Herkomer reports progress in a 
letter to Mrs. Layton, a friend of his in the old student days 
whom he had not met for years. After a kindly allusion to 
her recent marriage he proceeds :— 


About myself? Well, I will tell you now that I know 
something more definite about you. 

Were my hopes over extravagant ? If so, all have been 
realized far beyond all expectations. At thirty-one I can 
say that I have a firmly established name in all parts of the 
world where art is known. You know I never boasted— 
therefore I can tell you these things plainly. 

At the Paris Exhibition where English art made a great 
stir I obtained, with Millais, the only two medals of honour 
given to England. And it so happened that I had more 
votes than any other artist, English or foreign. Votes were 
given by an international jury. 

All sorts of honours follow me about now—of which I 
take but little notice. Still all this places one in a position 
of some power, enabling one to undertake work that would 
have been foolish at another time. It is a curious sensation 
to be known everywhere. But that alas! has little to do 
with one’s own art. 

I am as much a student as ever. I work generally from 
nine a.m. until ten p.m. I have as much courage as ever and 
nothing daunts me, My health has improved year by year 
—that now I am actually getting “fat”! 
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There are many loving hands that care for me—and my 
work is in no way allowed to be interfered with. I go out 
as little as possible and have lived here, out of the way of 
smoke and idlers, since my marriage. 

It is impossible for me in this letter to go through all my 
struggles—for I have had my struggles. All are so far 
conquered, I’m grateful to say, and a great future seems, 
in all human probability, before us. My life has been 
singularly crowded, exciting and difficult to tackle ! 

For some years my parents lived with us, but my mother 
wished to live in her native place, therefore I settled my 
parents there. Last Christmas twelve months my darling 
mother died, after a short illness. She suffered all her life, 
but worked oh! so bravely, and all was for me. She had 
all she possibly could wish for in life and died silently and 
easily. She was an angel in life and I am sure she is now. 
She lived to see me reach fame and died with the conscious- 
ness that her work has been gloriously fulfilled. 

When I think of the fifteen and sixteen lessons a day 
that she frequently gave and only getting ‘‘ one shilling ”’ 
for each, my heart is in agonies. Our dear father, who is 
such a blessing to us, is with us again. But that home in 
Germany is not touched, nor will I allow it to be altered. 
My father is well as ever and works in his studio happily, 
as he can, knowing how much love he has around him. 

I have a large establishment here of studios, of printing 
presses, printers, etc., for I etch and engrave as much as 
I paint and all is printed under my eyes and superintendence. 
But I will not tell you half, because you must come and see 
for yourself some day ! 


This year, 1881, another expedition was made to Lake Idwal, 


Herkomér’s household of eight accompanying him on this 
occasion. The ladies and children were put up in a very elaborate 
“‘compartmented ”’ tent made for the purpose and the open-air 
life, with its startling vicissitudes of vernal weather in those Welsh 
solitudes, was greatly enjoyed. The view Herkomer had selected 
as the scenery of a new landscape was best obtained from the 
centre of the river, and to secure this position he had his painting- 
hut placed on a temporary bridge, consisting of nine planks, 
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twenty-four feet long, spanning the stream from bank to bank. 
From this point of vantage he not only commanded the desired 
prospect but had a splendid opportunity of studying the move- 
ment, colour and texture of mountain torrent water at close 
hand. Though he had allowed an ample margin for floods, 
the river on one occasion managed to exceed this limit and flooded 
the studio floor a foot deep, but without damage done. 

Under these conditions Herkomer produced one more vast 
landscape, portraying again those savage and chaotic solitudes 
which at this period seemed especially to suit his mood. It is 
curious that an artist whose human interests were so deep and 
sincere should have painted at this time so many great pictures, 
from which human life was wholly excluded. In this last work 
however, entitled ‘‘ Homeward,” which was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy of 1882, Herkomer did introduce a human 
figure, a woman accompanied by a dog, but the picture rather 
suggests that the subject and title were afterthoughts. Alluding 
to this landscape in his early autobiographical notes, Herkomer 
says it was “ the first into which I introduced a figure.” 

In an interesting monograph on Herkomer written in 1892, 
Mr. W. L. Courtney defined roughly three periods in the artist’s 
career, two of which were then completed. ‘It is easy to recog 
nize that an early period, up to the time of the first striking 
success of the ‘ Chelsea Pensioners,’ Herkomer was much under 
the dominion of Frederick Walker and occupied with water- 
colour studies of Nature in the spirit of the English school of 
landscape. To this succeeds a time when nature yields an interest 
to figure-drawing and portraits. The influence of Walker falls 
into the background and we have Herkomer’s own genius re- 
vealed in his strength and his robustness of manipulation. There 
are, indeed, still many landscape studies, and one or two very 
important water-colour pieces, but the interest is predominantly 
occupied with portraiture and figures and the scene is more 
of a background and less of an independent study. It is difficult 
to say when the old love of nature revived with all its original 
force ; probably it never really failed. But to-day (1892), at 
all events, it exercises all its pristine fascination over Herkomer’s 
mind and whether it gains expression through the medium of 


oil or water-colour, it reigns with almost a new force and 
sweetness.” 
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If we adopt this division we are now well within the second 
period. Certainly, though the Walker influence persisted through- 
out Herkomer’s life, it had long ago ceased to be an artistic vas- 
salage. Nothing could have been more unlike the characteristic 
Walker masterpieces, the ‘‘ Haven of Rest,’ ‘‘ The Bathers ” 
and the rest, than those Gothic creations of rock and torrent 
and mountain mist which Herkomer produced in these days, 
though the subject-interest in ‘‘ Homeward” may perhaps 
be a curious little Walkerian reminiscence. At any rate 
Herkomer was now “ his own man,” emancipated from all over- 
mastering influences, and about to enter definitely a field in which 
he was to find his truest vocation and to win his most honourable 
distinctions. 
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CHAPTER IX 


WorRK AND WEALTH. 


Fov where he fixt his heart he set his hand 
To do the things he willed and bore it through. 


O fortunati, quorum jam moenia surgunt. 
Virgil. 


T was during the 188r visit to Lake Idwal that Herkomer 
decided to become a portrait-painter. We need not analyse 
the motives which led to this decision. Still less is it necessary 

to rule out entirely the financial consideration. Portrait-painting 
offers a better prospect of a constant income than any other 
department of fine art. Hence the imputation of mercenary 
motives which Herkomer, like other successful portraitists, have 
had to sustain, ‘and against which Herkomer always protested. 
Yet even if his main motives had been financial, that would 
not necessarily have differentiated him to his moral damage from 
a large majority of his fellow creatures. Herkomer had in his 
mental perspective many ambitious designs, notably that of 
building an ideal house as a monument of his family craftsman- 
ship, and these designs meant money, and money in large 
quantities. 

But his great success as a portrait-painter is a sufficient answer 
to the often repeated charge of looking too narrowly to the main 
chance. He had as yet only received one important commission, 
that of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. But every figure in his 
‘“The Last Muster” had been a striking portrait, and this, 
with the recent success of his ‘‘ Ruskin,’ must have supported 
the evidence of his own self-knowledge that he possessed that 
gift of reading and interpreting character which is essential to 
any real distinction in this branch of art. It was characteristic 
of him that having formed such a resolution as this he proceeded 
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at once to give some decisive proof of his ability to fulfil it. “It 
has always been his custom,” wrote Mr. A. L. Baldry in his 
brilliant study, ‘‘ whenever he has taken up some fresh branch 
of his profession to assert his fitness for it by some striking 
display of his technical strength.” It was important to find 
a subject who would at once be congenial, artistically stimulating 
and a figure of popular interest. His choice, which was little 
short of an inspiration, fell on his friend, Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
the war correspondent and the most famous of those pic- 
turesque devotees of Mars and Minerva. 

The result was one of the classic portraits of the Victorian 
era. Every one remembers the virile, war-bitten face, the half 
smile, the keen eyes, the lithe, soldierly, khaki-clad figure 
turned almost full front to the spectator. The whole work is 
so suggestive of happy inspiration and spontaneous power that 
one is surprised to learn that at one stage of its production it 
had got into such a hopeless state that Hubert’s father doubted 
his ability to “ pull it through.’’ But pulled through it was to 
some purpose, and it aroused a furore of admiration when 
exhibited in the Royal Academy of 1882. One of its immediate 
results was to suggest to a large number of gentlemen, on more 
or less adequate grounds, that they could be made to “ look 
like that.”” It is said that Titian turned all his sitters into noble- 
men. Herkomer did his best to gratify these clients by turning 
them all into approximate Archibald Forbeses. 

That Herkomer in deciding to devote himself to portraiture 
was meeting his destiny half-way was proved while he was still 
engaged on the Forbes portrait by the arrival of three other 
unsolicited commissions, including one for a portrait of the 
Rev. W. H. Thompson, D.D., the distinguished Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. This work, though wholly differing from 
the Forbes portrait in the type of character portrayed, was 
scarcely less monumental in character. We must allow that 
Herkomer made the demonstration of his powers as a portrait- 
painter pretty adequate in the two great galleries of 1882. At 
the Academy he showed “ Homeward,” the Forbes and Thompson 
portraits with a third, and an engraving of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield after the Millais painting; at the Grosvenor four 
portraits, including the nobly impressive three-quarter length 
oil-painting of Lorenz, Hubert’s father, in which the venerable 
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craftsman stands chisel and mallet in hand behind the wood- 
carver’s bench. This lavish display of power and ability in a 
single year’s exhibition must have sufficed in itself to place 
Herkomer in the front rank of contemporary portrait 
painters. 

During the latter half of 1881, Herkomer was in frequent 
correspondence with his Uncle Hans and family, at Cleveland. 
It was proposed that Hermann, Hans’ son, who was himself to 
achieve a brilliant reputation as a portrait-painter, should come 
to Europe and study under his cousin’s general supervision. 
There was also a lecturing tour in America in prospect for the 
following year, Herkomer having also the promise of several 
commissions there. 


DYREHAM, 
BusHEy, HERTS. 
July 22, 1881. 
My DEAR UNCLE Hans, 
Often as I think of you I nevertheless find it difficult to 


sit down and write to you, and this simply from “ over- 
weighted ’”? matter—having too much to say. Now, how- 
ever, I must tell you some things, and foremost is my 
pleasure at the prospect of seeing Hermann. I shall be 
away at the end of September, but the beginning would 
find me at home and you might urge upon him to arrive in 
England before the 15th of September. He will be much in 
my studio and I shall have much to talk about and advise. 
It is good for him to see Europe, but the schools at Munich 
are as bad as they are everywhere on the continent. The 
entire system of tuition is wrong, and only those who are 
by nature strong can clear off the mannerisms and influences 
of the present art-school systems. But he will lose nothing 
by seeing Europe and the great works. You must let me 
know when I can expect him. 

My next piece of information will surprise you. I have 
determined to go to America next August, 1882, to give a 
course of lectures and perhaps paint a few portraits. Unless 
some unforeseen event intervenes, I shall leave England in 
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August, 1882, and remain in America for seven months at 
least. This would enable me to give the five months to 
lecturing and two months for painting. I have consulted 
a man who is competent to judge and advise, and he seems 
to think it likely to be a highly successful undertaking. 
The American race is one with a great future to it, and I 
might stimulate the growing art feeling and fan the spark 
into a flame. I have a longing to get the hearts of the 
Americans. I know much about them and feel I shall like 
them. The lectures are already in hand; as I have not 
much leisure to devote to this sort of “‘ by-play,”’ I must 
give myself time. 

If I should in any way get fatigued or unwell, I shall at 
once resort to your house which I look upon as a home for 
me too. We must arrange as to our meeting as soon as I 
arrive, for I cannot wait long for this after Iland. Archibald 
Forbes, the war correspondent whom I have just painted 
(for myself), is going to America shortly on another lecturing 
tour and will arrange mattersforme. His agent is a pleasant 
man and one who can make the journey a pleasant one. 
I believe in the judgment of A. Forbes, and am relieved to 
think I can be “‘ worked ” by a man who is to be trusted, for 
I shall have the same agent. A. Forbes is a remarkable 
man, well worth holding as a friend, for he is truthfulness 
itself. 

Yesterday morning father left for Germany. My influence 
at the railway got him some special comforts on the way 
of which the dear old man was very proud. He is singularly 
equal in his health and also in his mind—contented, happy 
and at rest with man, God and the devil. This is saying 
much in this nineteenth century, for he follows all events. 
He is as industrious as ever and my Vdterlein is a blessing 
to us all. I have much difficulty in reconciling myself to 
his absence. The loss of my poor mother still hangs heavily 
on my heart. How little the world knows of the truly 
heroic lives that are lived. Hers was a heroic life. 

It is a joy to me to think I am likely to see you and aunt 
and your children, and believe me there is in me the same 
child-love for “‘ Hana”’ (as I used to call you) that I had 
when last you saw me. 
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My family is well and my children are growing into sweet 
companions. They are both loving and sensible, but show 
none of the truly Herkomerian propensities, namely, 
mechanical talent, artistic talent or musical. My boy has 
a literary tendency, I believe, and the little girl at present 
shows little more than the fact of her being a daughter of 
Eve. 

With love to you all, 


Yours affectionately, 


HuUBERT HERKOMER. 


Under date, September 11, 1881, he writes again to Uncle 
Hans : 


Here we sit, Hermann and I, both writing—he to his 
home and I to my home that is to be next year. The sensa- 
tion of seeing a new real Herkomer is new to me, but, strange 
as it is, it is delightful. My heart has quite been won by 
your boy and it is my earnest wish that I may prove a good 
and useful friend to him through life. His sense of what 
should be done by him is uppermost in his mind. He loves 
you all and feels deeply your struggles in life. In him I 
feel my former self again. I feel the struggles of my dear 
parents to give me the necessary education. All my own 
feelings have come back to me and I now only ask you to 
let me help you with Hermann as if I belonged wholly to 
you. Your life, dear Hans, has been a long struggle against 
odds, against difficulties that were insurmountable. To 
work, work, work and not see the end clear, to be in actual 
doubt of returns is hard enough without extra claims upon 
you. 


Here follows a long scheme of proposed art education for 
Hermann. 


My affairs are quite clear and sound, and I make money 
easily now. My struggles are so far over and now I long to 
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give a helping hand to someone—this personage has appeared 
on the scenes. 

Three things he needs: seeing good work, seeing good 
painters at work and having lots of practice himself at 
drawing and painting. And I have every reason to think 
that all this will have a striking effect upon him and that 
I shall be able to bring you next year some of his work that 
will please you. 

My purpose in visiting America is purely for portrait 
painting. Lecturing can come if desired, but I wish it only 
to be known that I come for portrait-painting. I have had 
an interview with the manager of business (this firm 
wants to be my agents) and with other men of business 
and letters who are able to give an opinion, and they all 
hold out the brightest prospects for me. I can undertake 
in the nine months about twenty portraits. 


On the same day he wrote to Hermann’s sister, Bertha, who, 
as time was to show, inherited a large share of the family genius, 
becoming also an accomplished painter and a successful art- 
teacher. 


DyYREHAM, 
BusHEyY, HERTS. 
September 11, 1881. 


My DEAR BERTHA, 


You are so familiar as a name and person to me, and yet 
we have never met. Have you ever realized what a strange 
thing it is to love those that one has never seen? But that 
is a fact—a fact that cements mankind together as much 
as the love arising only from immediate presence. Hermann 
tells me your birthday is on the 22nd and though I never 
remember birthdays I cannot resist sending you a loving 
message of the best wishes for this day. 

Hermann’s words were: “ You will like the girls,” and 
of that Iam sure. We have been cross-examining Hermann 
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ever since he came, asking all the oddest questions. He 
seems to have a loving and lovable temperament, and he 
won my heart immediately. I will do all I can for him so 
as to further his progress and lighten the burden for his 
parents. The plans you will see from my letter to your 
father. 

My children are growing up into sweet companions, but 
learning has as yet been kept from them. I fear they have 
few of the Herkomer characteristics, but so long as they 
turn out a good man and a good woman I shall be satisfied. 

Hermann has just come right to see the opening of my 
new studio. I never felt so happy before with my studio. 
The studio is a very important thing in our circle, for I am 
so curiously constituted that I cannot work alone. I must 
have some of my circle around me. Hence we all live in 
the studio. One large chamber is built to the side of it for a 
large church organ. This has been a long dream of mine. So 
when I have fetched away the money that awaits me in 
America I can buy it and the place is ready for it. 

My health as well as the health of my whole circle is 
excellent, I am happy to say, and I am now thinking of 
America as much as my excessive work will allow. 

With renewed loving greetings to you and your sister 
in which my wife joins, 


Affectionately yours, 


HUBERT. 


A letter from Trinity College,. Cambridge, to Hermann at 
Munich, dated December 6, 1881, contains an early reference 
to the project of an art school at Bushey :— 


I am sorry you cannot find any satisfaction in your work, 
but dissatisfaction is the crown of all art, bitter as it is. 
Still I want to hear of your enjoyment in the work—that 
is distinct from the other feature. I have been so busy, 
so frightfully busy, and have moreover not been free from 
great worries and troubles. Anna has been getting so much 
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worse with her rheumatism that something must be done, 
and I have now arranged that she goes to Wiesbaden in 
January next. She will take Siegfried and Maggie with her. 
We are to meet in the summer of every year, but our homes 
are to be separate. It is a sad break-up of my home, but 
afterwards both parties will be happier. But, oh, it is pain 
for me to have my boy away—well, I shall, I suppose have 
to get very fond of you, Hermann, to make up. This 
arrangement of separate houses is entirely my planning 
and I alone am responsible for it. 

Lulu will go over with them just to see that they are 
comfortably settled and then return to Bushey. At Bushey 
we shall be father, myself, Lulu, Elsa and, by and by, 
Hermann. Such is life. At Bushey you will find many 
improvements—a new fine Stutz Fliigel and Pedalier for 
organ practice and many other things. I have had a splendid 
stove built outside and have established a permanent 
carpenter for father’s assistance. Gas, too, has been laid in 
many parts of the house and studio. My new turn of work 
is chasing and embossing in metal. I am going to make 
my entire mantelpiece—or rather chimneypiece—of metal- 
work instead of tiles. It is a most interesting and beautiful 
art. You will now see a_ beautiful Millais in my studio 
which I am engraving.* 

Another singular thing is going to be done. A big studio 
is going to be built in the next field to my studio. I promised 
to design it for the tuition of a dozen ladies in art and I 
think it will be a pretty thing. Miss Armstrong knows the 
young lady whose uncle or guardian proposed to build this, 
so that she and other pupils could have my teaching. This 
may grow into something good yet. I said I must have 
a dozen advanced students and do what I like, for I do not 
charge for my services. 


The domestic arrangements foreshadowed in this letter were 
duly carried out. Mrs. Herkomer, Siegfried and Miss Margaret 
Griffiths spent the winter of 1881-82 at Wiesbaden, whence in 
the following summer they removed to Nordeney. The family, 
including Hermann, were re-united in August or September, 


* Apparently “ Caller Herrin’. ”’ 
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1882, at Ramsau in Bavaria. There they stayed about a month. 
Then another dispersion took place, Mrs. Herkomer removing 
to Vienna to be near a doctor, whom she had met at Nordeney, 
in whose skill she had an almost superstitious confidence. Miss 
Margaret Griffiths again went with her, taking the two children, 
Siegfried and Elsa. 

Herkomer wrote several letters to Cleveland to prepare them 
for his arrival in America in the autumn. The following is 
addressed to Miss Josephine Herkomer, John’s other daughter :— 


BUSHEY. 


June 13, 1882. 
LIEB SCHWESTERLIN, 


Both of you I thank for your remembering my birthday. 
Ah! when I am over the water I shall too feel that a new 
leaf is turned over. However I hope to finish up here 
successfully. It is just now harvest time for me. My 
portraiture is so eminently successful that I get letters 
nearly every day. Of course I cannot take them all. I 
have now eleven portraits to do before I go to Germany in 
September. This means nearly five thousand pounds. 
Now with this harvest of five thousand pounds your dear 
father can with a quiet conscience allow me to help 
Hermann. You see how much easier it is for me than for 
him and it gives me so much happiness. This is my answer 
to his enquiries into Hermann’s money affairs. I told 
Hermann not to write for money. He is so very saving 
and economical that it is a pleasure to give him money. 
He is now established in a private life class in London 
with two or three other fellows. He works steadily, and I 
think has improved immensely since he has been with me. 
Whether or no he has imagination or “the third eye” I 
I cannot say, but I don’t doubt that he will be a first rate 
portrait painter. He is slow in developing. You must not 
expect sudden leaps or startling results. His is a gradual 


progress. I think you would find him changed in many 
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ways. His ways, his manners, are all more belonging to 
Society in its best sense. This I am anxious for him to get 
into for he is a very natural gentleman. Nowa gentlemanly 
behaviour is quite compatible with the simplest and truest 
heart. His old surroundings and dear home will ever be as 
precious to him as mine were to me. But every man should 
be able to suit himself to all circumstances and ever be the 
gentleman—but never a “snob.” 

It is impossible to say yet whether it would be best for 
him to go with me to America or to stay on for a few months 
longer. I am a little afraid of his going back so soon. In 
any case I would bring work of his over for you all to have 
and to look at. It might be good for him to stay in Paris 
a time. My influence has been naturally strong and I want 
him to have other influences on the top of mine. 

Certain it is that I have booked places for myself, father 
and Lulu for the ‘ Servia’”’ on the 21st of October, and 
after I have settled some things in New York we come 
straightway down to you. 

We are going to live three weeks in London, as I paint 
my portraits there and it will not be so trying as running 
to and fro from Bushey. We are going to be a little gay 
in the evening—Wagner’s operas and theatres, but only as 
much as will not exhaust us. Father is desperately fond of 
the stage. We four just fill a box and are comfortably 
separated from other people. 

I have no time for more now, but we unite in truest love 
to you both and to your parents. (How I long to see you 
all !) 


Yours affectionately, 


HUBERT. 


A very lengthy letter written to Mr. John Herkomer is interes- 
ting for its biographical details and because it shows that the 
house building project had taken definite shape before the 
departure to America : 
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Lonpbon Stupi0, 
51A, CADOGAN SQUARE, 
July 24, 1882. 
LIEBER Hans, 


This letter will take you some time to get through but at 
the end I hope you will be happier than when you com- 
menced it. Through Hermann, who is a brother to me, our 
family ties are renewed and strengthened and the success 
of one member only means happiness for all concerned. It 
will not be so long before you can be at rest as my father is. 
His life is the perfection of happiness and so will yours be. 
Hermann is progressing so favourably that you may 
certainly build up hopes for his future, and my success 
smooths off many a rugged edge for him and hastens the 
issue of his career. He is now commissioned to copy one of 
my portraits which will bring him in fifty pounds. This he 
does during this August. In September we all unite in 
Ramsau, by Berchtesgaden (Ober Bayern) and Hermann 
comes too. I long to show him my beloved “ Bergle ” and 
the month we intend staying there will put a new style 
into Hermann’s art and a new delight to mine, because I can 
for the first time work without a thought of having to work 
for money. My wife, Lulu, her sister, father, and both 
children will be there too. After three years’ absence I get 
an unbearable craving for the Alps, and so does father. He 
is so young and jolly in his ways that I defy any young 
man to enter new plans with more energy and spirit. I am 
so proud of him, and everybody is fond of him from the 
highest to the lowest. 


July 27. 


I have three sitters every day, having begun here 
in London for close work on the 14th of June and end 
at the end of August. I shall have done fourteen portraits 
in the two months and a half. I am astonished to find I 
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am able to do this work without fatigue, but entirely attri- 
bute it to my Swedish manual manipulators to whom I go 
every day after the work. We have a nice house quite near 
this studio which is borrowed for the time, and only go to 
Bushey for Saturday and Sunday. On Friday father comes 
up to see what I have done during the week. My daily 
programme is this: half-past eight I begin work on 
engraving ; ten to twelve a sitter; twelve to two another 
sitter; two to three-fifteen dinner; three-thirty to five- 
thirty another sitter ; five-thirty to six-fifteen my exercises 
with these Swedes; six-thirty visitors to studio; seven 
o’clock-our last meal. Sometimes I go out, most frequently 
stay at home. 

That, day after day, pretty well tests ones powers of 
endurance. By this manipulation I have lost all tendency 
to fat and am left with nothing but bone and tough muscles. 
I do not stimulate and am quite proud of my strength as a 
teetotaller. It needs a great deal of ready strength, tact and 
elasticity to be able to turn quickly from one sitter to 
another. I make it a rule to talk with my sitters incessantly, 
so I stand to my work and talk with them all day long. 
Once you have a fidgetty old lady, the next hour a political 
person, or a clergyman, or a great musician, or a man of 
law or business, or, what is worst of all, a dull man of money. 
So my fiddle must be quickly tuned to play to all these 
varied conditions. A year ago I should have thought it 
impossible, now I find it easy. 

But here comes in an astonishing item—the extraordinary 
rapidity with which one can make money. It seems like a 
dream that I can with my own honest handiwork make so 
much. What I last wrote to you is nothing to what I shall 
make this year. It gives me as much pleasure telling you 
this now as it did formerly to tell my parents of the first 
fifty pounds I earned. So I will tell you all now, for I have 
a reason. In the two and a half months I shall have done 
thirteen portraits for money (the other one was for myself). 
These thirteen portraits bring me in six thousand six hundred 
and fourteen pounds sterling. I have already paid into my 
bank this year five thousand pounds, so I shall have in the 
nine months of this year over eleven thousand pounds. 
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The month of December I hope to work in America. So I 
calculate in this way—twice a year I will have the two and a 
half months portrait-painting, making five months a year for 
that work. In that time I can do thirty portraits, and that 
means a regular sum waiting for me of twelve thousand 
pounds. This is not a wild speculation but a reality. Iam 
already filling up engagements for next year when I return 
from America. I am overwhelmed with commissions, but 
lieber Hans, you see it was honestly, by good work. It has 
entirely come through the work that I have this year 
exhibited. So I mean to make hay whilst the sun shines. 
The seven months of the year remaining I intend to spend 
in picture painting for myself and in general work of pleasure. 
There never was a more extraordinary case of rapid success 
than mine. It won’t hurt me or spoil me. That you, dear 
ones, will and must believe, for my heart hangs upon those 
that love me, and for those I glory in success, but for no 
other reason. Up to the present I have cleared off every- 
thing that was still inclined to hang on in the way of bills. 
I do not owe a penny to any man and have been able to 
help many. So the next thing you will ask is—‘‘ What I shall 
do with my money.” 

I am now buying the small property on which Dyreham 
stands, and also the adjoining fields so as to prevent any 
chance of buildings being put up to shut out the landscape 
view. Upon this ground where the present house stands I 
intend to build (perhaps) the most beautiful house in England. 
I am just sending a clever draughtsman on a journey through 
Europe to make drawings of every Gothic structure he can 
find forme. The house will take me long to design, but when 
the model is ready I wish to work out the entire details of 
the interior before I attempt to build. This winter I put 
up in the one field (at the end of my property) a large 
building devoted entirely to the printers and the carvers. 
The whole printing arrangements will be there as well as a 
very large carvers’ studio and every convenience, a forge and 
other contrivances. 

Now for this house I intend to buy nothing, but everything 
must be made in that place, from the carving to the entire 
metal and stone work. But all this can only be done under 
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one condition, and it is a delicious dream of my life. I want 
you, Hans! You and father must work together at Bushey. 
And what I thought was—in a couple of years I could put 
aside a large sum of money which would pay for the work of 
three years, would pay you and about five or six good 
German carvers. I would then advise you to sell your 
properties in Cleveland, all of you to come over for the three 
years, and after that time Hermann can help you, I am sure. 
It may take longer than three years to do all the carving for 
the house. Believe me, dear Hans, I can make it worth 
your while to come . . . . So father and you and I are to 
construct this house that is to be a unique thing for many a 
generation to come, as I shall arrange that it shall never be 
sold out of my family. 

I know no greater happiness than that of seeing you and 
father working together with nothing but utter peace and 
happiness in your two good old hearts. That is a moment 
worth living for, for us youngsters. You see there is the 
money waiting for me each year, for J am only likely to have 
still more applications for portraits. My health is excellent, 
and in all human probability I have a right to expect some 
sort of old age. There never was a house built under such 
remarkable circumstances, circumstances so surrounded with 
the loveliest emotions we mortals are capable of. There are 
conditions that cause tears of strange delight to come into 
the eyes of the aristocratic people whom you would think 
had no sympathy with such lives. Even the Prince of Wales 
was delighted to hear all about father from me. 


July 29. 


Evening at Bushey. We came back late last night, 
and all day to-day I have been out of doors planning 
our new Werkstadt and buying land. It is a curious day, 
because I have bought my first land, all with ready money 
and lots left. Father is so pleased to feel this is his now 
to look at and walk over. Two fields I have bought, one 
adjoining this property and one opposite to prevent building 
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on. So also I am buying this whole place, but can’t get it 
just yet. However I have got the field in which I build at 
once immense workshops. In these I can safely begin to 
make the interior of my beautiful house, wherever it may 
be. But I will hope that it may be here. Last night I dined 
with the American Ambassador, Mr. Lowell, whom I am to 
paint at once, and strange to say I met a gentleman there 
from Cleveland whose house you decorated. He has also 
your portrait in his house, painted by a student there. 
He told me he was amazed at my father’s portrait in the 
Grosvenor Gallery with its likeness to you. Certainly when 
walking about Bushey together you would be thought to 
be twin brothers. 


Here follow details of a studio which Herkomer wished his 
uncle to engage for him in New York. 


August 3. 


I do hope my plan will suit you. You need not 
decide until we meet, but I must add that all my hopes 
are founded on this and on your coming. I shall have (and 
have now) the money ready for three years’ work, that is, 
counting about five hundred pounds sterling a year for you 
and about six hundred pounds a year for other workmen 
such as carvers and metal workers. The house can be 
designed and the model made next year. But until then 
all the furniture can be gone on with—chairs, tables, sofas, 
bedsteads, etc. I will have nothing but what is exceptionally 
beautiful. 

Father seems already to have received an elixir of life. 
He is so joyful, walks on the land belonging to us with such 
pride and pleasure and the thought of working with you 
on such an undertaking is to him the perfection of happiness. 
There shall be no risk I promise you. The uncertainty of 
life shall be well calculated and nothing left to chance. 
So I will on that subject say, Amen. 
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Of this first return to America we have no such record as of 
the visit which father and son paid together three years later. 
After reaching New York and settling in a studio which had 
been promised for him, Hubert set out to visit his relatives in 
Cleveland. He stayed there about four days. His Uncle John he 
found engaged on the carvings for the new house of Colonel Hay, 
afterwards Secretary of State and Ambassador to England. Of 
Anton Herkomer, the cunning weaver now settled in Long 
Island, we hear little on this first visit. We hear more of him 
in the diary of the second sojourn in the States. 

Hubert was evidently more successful in Boston than in New 
York and it is not surprising that he preferred the literary and 
artistic atmosphere of the New England city to the turmoil of 
the business centre. That he was boisterously and triumphantly 
happy is clearly evident from two garrulous letters written from 
New York to his Cleveland relatives :— 


January 27, 1883. 
My DEAR HERMANN, 


I returned from Boston this morning and had a striking 
success there. Not only were my pictures liked so much 
but my lecture was most successful. I had one of the best 
audiences Boston could offer. To the students I also talked 
the next day for one and a half hours (impromptu) and they 
seem pretty wild with enthusiasm. I have five portraits 
to paint there, so my list of commissions has reached eleven, 
and that means more. I am now astonished to find them 
tumbling in in all directions. Tell your parents that there 
is no longer any fear now. This list would be enough even 
if I did no more, so let us throw up our hats and give three 
cheers! I have not yet got in a penny but when it once 
commences it will tell. 

My position is now a settled success I am thankful to say. 
I do like Boston. I felt in coming back here that it was like 
coming from England to America. Boston is so like 
England. I was entertained by a lady and slept in a bed in 
which Dickens, Thackeray, Longfellow, Emerson and lots 
more have slept. I go there for.a week at a time to paint 
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and shall start in March. I take Lulu and father too at 
first. Lulu has between twenty and thirty calls to make, 
so she has got her work cut out. 

_ I must go out to a stupid dinner, so we all join hands and 
hug you all and send on the top of it the loveliest greetings. 


Thy 
HUBERT. 


To his Uncle John he writes :— 


New York. 


April 24, 1883. 
My Dear Hans, 


I was really too busy to write before, and am sorry to 
have kept you waiting, but in Boston we had our hands 
full with the reception and one thing and another. I could 
not think of other matters. I have to do eight more portraits 
besides those Hermann saw at Boston. Everybody wants 
to be painted now and the success of the portraits at the 
reception was surprising. Whenever I come to Boston 
again a clear year’s work is ready for me. One of my sitters 
is so enthusiastic that he says whenever I like to come he 
will get me all the portraits I can do. Boston has been the 
place—a lovely studio, and I work there like greased light- 
ning. I send a little slip of paper to show the tone of all the 
papers and the people. One voice there seems to be. I 
have counted up the portraits done and to be done, and the 
sum I can hope to realize, with commissions deducted, 
amounts to over eleven thousand pounds. Now how about 
success in America? And plenty of work awaiting my 
return. But New York forgets too soon to be of use. I 
should settle in Boston, and I seriously talk of a return in 
two or three years’ time to get more money to buy all the 
apparatus for the building of the house. That would be 
just the time. As the man in the play that Hermann and 
we saw said, ‘‘ The sun of prosperity once more gilds the 
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topmost peaks of our hopes.”” We are of course in good spirits 
because of this bright sun and Vienna brings us continual 
news of improvement. 

When we left Boston yesterday, coming downstairs I had 
a large stretcher under my arm, father had the paint box and 
Lulu the palettes (open) so we call this the “ Herkomer 
Portrait Company.” This company is at work here at 
Mrs. Newcomb to finish and to paint a portrait gift but 
positively declines to perform any more in New York. It 
returns to its engagements in Boston on May I. 

We had splendid news of the private view in London at 
Goupil’s. It was a marked success. Wirthshaus, Richter 
and Joachim.* The Forbes did the honours of receiving. 
They have also many names for portraits. You see, Hanah,f 
this Herkomer fellow cannot be put down. Whilst I am 
doing this work here, people in England are amazed to find 
so much work there as if I had not been absent. I cannot 
but believe, Hans, that I am to be successful in all my 
undertakings. If things look a little dark sometimes I find 
a way out, and the sun of prosperity comes out with double 
brilliancy. I send you the five hundred dollars for 
machinery. Tell them to hurry up the steam-boat. I will 
send the rest as soon as the proper time comes. We had an 
excitement in Boston with the Princess Louise who stayed 
at the same hotel. I dined with her and she same to see 
the pictures. Lulu and father were introduced to her, to 
whom the Princess was most charming. Lulu made a pretty 
little court bow. 

With the machinery please try and learn all details. I 
understand he gets the machinery free of charge to the ship 
at Boston. From there we pay the carriage. Find out 
please if this is so, but I would be glad if they could settle 
the carriage expenses to Bushey and I would pay them 
whenever they liked. If they go to Boston before the end 
of May I should like to see the boxes put on board—it would 
warm my heart. Hanah! we are going to have great times! 


_ * “ Wirthshaus ’’ was the oil-painting entitled ‘‘ Natural Enemies ”’ exhibited 
in the Royal Academy of 1883. The portrait of Richter was also exhibited there 
and that of Joachim in the Grosvenor Gallery. 


+ Bavarian form of “‘ Hans.”’ 
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Trees (Tannenbaiime)* have been planted in the first 
field—where the stable is—they are eighteen feet and twenty 
feet high and Cox says they look so nice. I am going to 
plant lots. 

Good-bye. Lulu sends kisses and love to the two nice 
girls and Hermann and you and Tante and so do we all. 


Your loving 


HUBERTLEIN. 


It was not long after the date of this letter that news of a 
different sort arrived from Vienna. In May John Herkomer had 
started for England with his family in advance of Hubert and 
had gone on to Germany to study Gothic decorations in the 
museums, cathedrals, castles and other public buildings of 
Munich, Niirnberg and elsewhere, with a view to the fullest 
possible qualification as joint-creator of the great house at Bushey. 
The next month, while Hubert and his party were still in America, 
alarming reports came that Mrs. Hubert had caught a chill 
which had seriously affected the lungs. The absentees feared 
from the ambiguous replies to their telegrams that the worst was 
being concealed from them. To end the suspense they left for 
England, Hubert postponing many portrait commissions to 
another visit. On reaching Liverpool they were met by Miss 
Griffiths’ elder brother with the sad news that Mrs. Herkomer 
had died of consumption on the previous day. They hurried to 
Vienna, touching at Bushey on the way, and found Miss Margaret 
Griffiths almost broken with the strain of the long watch and 
tendance and the children overawed with the sorrowful event 
which they could only half realize. 

But a faint presentation of the first Mrs. Herkomer can be 
gathered from the Herkomer papers. She was a good deal older 
than her husband ; a lady of highly-strung, intellectual tempera- 
ment, whose married life was a continual record of ill-health. 
Those who remember recall especially her self-sacrificing devotion 
to the nurture and up-bringing of her two children. Her invalid 


* These are the trees which form such an appropriate foreground to the 
front of “ Lululaund.” 
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condition seems to have been a sore and wearing trial to her 
husband, only made in any degree tolerable by the help and 
support of the two Misses Griffiths who now took over, or rather 
continued, the charge of the children and the Herkomer house- 
hold when the family settled once more in Bushey. 

Herkomer had at Bushey ample distraction awaiting him from 
this domestic trouble. He was preparing to begin operations 
on the house, and the famous Bushey School, which for twenty- 
one years was to contribute so much to art production and so 
greatly to influence art education in England, dates from this 
year. This academy or art colony arose in a rather fortuitous 
way. One of Herkomer’s neighbours in Bushey, Mr. T. E. Gibb, 
was guardian to a friend’s children among whom was a young 
art student. It was suggested that Herkomer should undertake 
the education of this young lady. But a single pupil was not 
to his taste and it was apparently Miss Griffiths who suggested 
to Mr. Gibb that a studio should be built at Bushey for art 
students to work under Herkomer’s supervision. Mr. Gibb 
offered to provide the building if Herkomer would undertake the 
educational direction of the school. Herkomer consented under 
very specific conditions. He was to reign as absolute autocrat 
over the institution and, necessarily therefore, to receive no 
pay. The rules and constitution were to be alterable at his own 
discretion in order to avoid as far as possible the fetters of form 
and convention. It was not proposed simply to set up another 
system of machinery for turning out artists after an identic 
and pre-determined pattern. Mr. Gibb duly performed his — 
share in the project, the school buildings being ready when 
Herkomer returned to Bushey in 1883. The first term began 
in October, 1883, with twenty-five pupils, and the school developed 
until Herkomer was soon surrounded by a populous colony of 
young men and women, scattered about the village in cottages 
and studios, and absorbed in the many-sided interests, artistic, 
musical, athletic, not to mention sentimental and matrimonial, 
which such a settlement inevitably implied. 

The new school buildings with their carefully designed studios 
and fine exhibition gallery, and the workshops containing the 
elaborate appliances for the making of the great house, trans- 
formed the appearance of Dyreham and its surroundings. Very 
soon after Herkomer’s return to Bushey something like a busy 
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construction camp was in full operation on the ground behind 
the little house in which the family lived. A writer who visited 


Dyreham at this time EINES the following graphic description of 
the scene : 


Mr. Herkomer’s present residence at Bushey is a modest 
house, contrived out of two labourers’ cottages. Its 
outward aspect as it faces the road is commonplace. The 
interior is remarkable for the beauty and richness of the 
wood-carving with which it is profusely decorated. This is 
the handiwork of Mr. Herkomer and his father, who have 
made nearly the whole of the furniture. Old Mr. Herkomer 
has a workshop in the garden, and enters thoroughly into 
all his son’s plans. For years past he has devoted all the 
resources of his exquisite skill to beautifying and adorning his 
son’s abode. 

At the back of the house are two or three acres of ground. 
Several large and substantial structures, more business-like 
than picturesque, are erected here. One is a temporary 
studio built of wood, which Mr. Herkomer at present occupies. 
Adjoining it is an enormous wooden shed on a brick founda- 
tion, fitted up with a complete set of machinery of the 
newest pattern, just imported from America, including a 
twelve h.p. gas-engine, circular saws, turning lathes, and in 
fact every mechanical appliance necessary for transforming 
into building materials. Farther on is a lofty brick building 
containing more machinery and blacksmith’s forge and 
smithy, printing and drying rooms—for Mr. Herkomer prints 
his own etchings and engravings—a laboratory, a designing 
room, and another large studio. Other sheds and out- 
buildings, all utilized as workshops, are scattered about the 
grounds, giving them somewhat the aspect of an undeveloped 
building estate. Anything more strange than the contrast 
between the quiet, unpretentious cottage as approached 
from the road and the sight which meets the eye at the rear 
of the premises cannot be imagined. 

Mr. Herkomer proposes to build his house from beginning 
to end with his own hands, assisted by his father and an 
uncle who is also skilled in wood-carving. They are to be 
their own workmen, and in that capacity will in turn follow 
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every trade. Even bricklaying will not be despised, and 
Mr. Herkomer points with glee to a rustic bridge over a pond 
in the garden as evidence of his capacity in that humble 
craft. In the smithy he is quite at home, and the necessary 
iron-work will be forged and wrought under his directions. 
Not only will the doors and windows, tables and chairs, 
fire-places, and every kind of wood-work and decoration be 
completed by amateur labour, but even table utensils, such 
as spoons and forks, cruets and salt-cellars, come within the 
scope of the design. A handsome and massive spoon, 
elaborately chased, has already been executed by Mr. 
Herkomer in his leisure moments as an earnest of his inten- 
tions, and in fact no kind of handicraft seems beyond the 
compass of his skill. 

Mr. Herkomer is completely absorbed in the details of his 
undertakings. Museums, cathedrals, churches and other art 
repositories at home, on the continent, and in America have 
been ransacked for specimens of beautiful decorative designs 
in wood, stone or iron. Plaster casts, photographic 
sketches and architectural drawings abound in every nook 
and corner of his studios. We could imagine, judging from 
these elaborate preparations, from the workshops, the studios 
and the designing rooms, that Mr. Herkomer had embarked 
upon the work of a lifetime ; yet he will tell you that all 
this is merely undertaken as a pleasant recreation. That it 
does not interfere with his professional engagements is 
evident from the number of hours he devotes to them. It 
would even appear that his vast project is not sufficient to 
satisfy his inexhaustible energy for he is about to open a 
School of Art which he proposes to conduct on an original 
plan of his own. 


It was indeed true that Herkomer permitted none of these 
formidable parerga, among which should also be included the 
building of the Mutterthurm at Landsberg, to interfere with the 
master-purpose of his life. His exhibits at the galleries of 1883 
still further consolidated his reputation as a portrait and subject 
painter. Among the portraits, as we have seen, were those of 
Richter and the violinist, Joachim. Subject painting was repre- 
sented at the Grosvenor Gallery by a small Bavarian art-picture, 
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“Words of Comfort,” and at the Academy by “ Natural 
Enemies,” a vigorous study of peasants drinking in a country 
Wirthshaus. Eight new works at the Grosvenor and four 
at the Academy were a good record for an artist who 
for most of the previous year had been fulfilling commissions 
in America. 

After a short holiday among the historic cities of Germany, 
Herkomer settled down in the autumn of 1883 to his painting 
and building and teaching at Bushey. Portrait commissions 
came in freely and were necessary to provide the sinews of war for 
his ambitions and expensive projects. 

But amid his more strictly professional engagements, Herkomer 
had always some ideal work, a great composition or landscape, on 
the easel. During this winter he was engaged on an important 
canvas which he had begun in New York, entitled, ‘‘ Pressing to 
the West.’’ This picture was prompted by the remembrance of 
his family’s sufferings and privations when they had themselves 
“ pressed westwards ”’ among the German emigrants over thirty 
years before. With its many motifs of pathos and tragedy, the 
great composition falls within that series of memorable pictures, 
“ The Last Muster,” ‘‘ Eventide,’’ “‘ At Death’s Door,” “‘ Missing,” 
“On Strike,” ‘“‘ Hard Times,” and others which sprang from 
Herkomer’s deep sympathy with the sorrows of humble and 
hard-fated humanity. He had himself learnt in suffering what 
he painted in these pictures. Though the works were, no doubt, 
the direct product of his own sentiment and experience, they link 
him with the movement for the presentation of humble life and 
labour which was carried forward in Germany by Leibl and in 
France by such painters as Courbet and Millet. Herkomer was 
always impressed with the historical aspect of the artist’s calling. 
One of the most important functions of the artist, he believed, 
was to reproduce and interpret the spirit of his own age in 
characteristic scenes for the benefit of generations to come. It 
was mainly on this conception of artistic values that he justified 
and exalted the work of the portrait-painter. In his intense 
human sympathy, his love of man as man without accessories 
and embellishments, his feeling for ‘‘ the grave beauty of rustic 
labour,’ he finds his literary analogies in such poets as 
Wordsworth and Tennyson. “ Pressing to the West ’’ shows 
that in his recent devotion to portraiture and pure landscape 
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Herkomer had not lost his power of elaborate and successful 
composition.* 

The spring of 1884 found Herkomer with his father and Mr. 
Mansel Lewis encamped once more in Wales, this time near 
Port Madoc. A product of this visit was the great landscape 
entitled ‘‘ Found,” representing a wild scene of crag and cloud 
viewed between Port Madoc and Beddgelert. The human motf 
in this picture, drawn from ancient British times, is perfectly 
attuned to the savage and primeval character of the scenery. 
It was indicated in the Academy catalogue in a few verses sub- 
scribed ‘‘ Old Play,” the conventional phrase no doubt disguising 
the painter’s own authorship : 


In far off days 
When Lucius here for Roman tribute warr’d, 
A nobleman most prince-like in his weeds, 
Like Posthumus, that wedded Imogen, 
Fled to the lonely hills for peace to die. 
Him, as he drooped with wounds, sore spent, 
And fainting till he almost dropped his sword, 
A female hind, a tender of the goats, 
Did find and pause, amazed. 


The half-naked British woman, who approaches the noble 
fugitive in mingled pity and distrust, belongs to the type so 
familiar to us in the Herkomer drawings and pictures. This 
work was purchased by the Chantrey Bequest Fund and now 
hangs in the Tate Gallery. The features to notice in the picture 
are the weird and legendary lights in the sky on the right and 
the successful rendering of the weight and texture of the rocks. 


* It was to this picture that Ruskin referred in the Appendix to his lectures on 
The Art of England. After a protest against the spoiling of scenery by railroads 
he writes: “The artist turns» unconsciously—but necessarily—from the 
disgraced noblesse of the past to the consistent baseness of the present; and 
is content to paint whatever he is in the habit of seeing, in the manner he thinks 
best calculated to recommend it to his customers. And the perfection of the 
mischief is that the very few who are strong enough to resist the money 
temptation (on the complexity and fatality of which it is not my purpose here 
to enlarge) are apt to become satirists and reformers, instead of painters; and 
to use the indignant passion of their freedom no less vainly than if they had 
sold themselves with the rest into slavery. Thus Mr. Herkomer, whose true 
function was to show us the dancing of Tyrolese peasants to the pipe and zither, 
spends his best strength in painting a heap of promiscuous emigrants in the 
agonies of starvation.”” (Written 1884.) The reader must decide for himself 
whether this is the great critic’s settled estimate of the picture, or whether 
from a different point of view he might not have expressed a very different 
opinion. 
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While engaged on this picture, Herkomer wrote the following 
letter to the students of the Art School, endorsing it with the 
instructions that it was to be read separately to the men and 
ladies : 


THE Camp, TREMADOC, 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 


May 19, 1884. 
My DEAR STUDENTS, 


IT have arrived at the worst period of my work. From now 
all must go better or worse. Time, like a nightmare, frightens 
me. To-morrow fortnight I must return and my work 
must be done. My big landscape is all laid in, many bits 
completely finished, others only covered to get rid of the 
white canvas. The problem ever before me is how to retain 
the impression of the whole, whilst one works at a bit which 
in its turn makes up the whole. This is still my difficulty, 
as it must remain to every painter. To retain freshness 
and vigour in a work that is so large and so full of detail 
is the next difficulty. A quick, fresh sketch done straight 
off (although beneficial) is apt to mislead one and make 
a work of prolonged effort look a little flat. But it is 
necessary to combine quick sketching with serious work. 
An example of this has been shown me to-day in my own 
work. As I told you, the top of my rocky mound is lit with 
sun. As this effect comes in about 4-30 to 5, I devoted this 
afternoon (being strong sunlight with beautiful clouds) to 
a new subject on a small scale—a bank covered with prim- 
roses in shadow—above it a strongly-illumined cloud. 
This I did with varnish, more or less finishing as I went 
along. I brought it back to the hut and liked it. It was 
something new, quickly realized. Then, refreshed from 
this, I wished to work at my big landscape, when my fresh 
eyes discovered a great flaw in the light effect. I saw at 
once that the sun on the rocks, as I had painted it, gave it 
a theatrical look. I could in no way get sufficient brilliancy 
without sacrificing the beautiful detail and tones of the 
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lower parts. As the camera (obscura) showed it, no 
colours, I found, could give it. However in Nature I no 
longer liked the effect and saw that I attempted to combine 
two master effects, viz., a sunlit rock against a lighted-up 
sky. 

Wan the sun cut it up so. Therefore I have determined 
to make it dark against the brilliant sky. It would be more 
dignified, less garish, and I can force out all the details of 
the lower part. The truth of this was forced upon me at 
a glance. I owe this ability to judge a work that I had got 
so used to, to the sketch. This reflex action must take 
place in you all, with the work set before you in school. 

By ‘‘ theatrical’ one means a trumpery exaggeration of 
effect in order to attract the vulgar mind. It did not look 
vulgar in Nature certainly, but unless rendered with a per- 
fection far beyond me, it would have given that look. I 
doubt if ever so well done whether it would not have had a 
touch of that element. Certain effects in Nature lend them- 
selves more readily to the painter’s art (to choose the right 
expression !). I would say that in some way this garish 
piece of light would be similar in effect when painted to a 
laughing human face, which is rarely agreeable or bearable 
when painted. This rock, moreover, does not catch the 
setting sun, for another rock prevents a late sun striking 
it—so it is a raw, unwholesome, unrepresentable, and as I 
now feel, altogether unpardonable light. I give you, my 
dear students, my feelings in this matter, for you are bound 
to learn something from your master’s difficulties. 

I have another subject in hand, smaller (about four feet), 
in which the sun is essential. The time is from eleven to 
twelve-thirty, short indeed for so much detail. The effect 
is colder, stronger in contrast to black and white. My 
figures are the old shepherd and his daughter. In my 
etching he is blind but here he is to have eyes, poor old 
man. I have just laid in the figures in their places out of 
my head and work around them, for, as many of you have 
observed, there is no placing of a figure into a landscape. 
The figure in the big landscape of the herdswoman comes 
in very well too. In this midday picture I have a long 
distance river meeting the sea. 
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Have any of you tried to paint grass honestly ? I stuck to 
eight inches of grass for a day, and tried to realize that short 
grass. You will see if I have succeeded at all. In this big 
landscape I am shrewd enough to finish up from the bottom 
line (the immediate foreground) although the real interest 
lies half-way up the picture. It is so interesting to paint 
shoulders and chests and heads, my friends, but where is 
your moral courage when you come down to the feet ? 
This manner of working from Nature is far more exhausting 
than working at home comfortably, after a given manner, 
from hasty sketches. All conscientious efforts are serious 
and earnest, and flimsiness of intent and desire to palm off 
as truths that which comes easiest to one cannot be counted 
as earnest effort. Yet look around you in exhibitions. 
The one does his rocks like graining, the other thinks of 
getting interest in the home-made work by dashing touches. 
Another repeats the same sea, done in the same way with 
the palette knife, and so one could go on. The desire to 
take trouble seems to me at the bottom of many good deeds. 
I think this desire lies in many of you. If I cannot teach 
you how to paint I may teach you to work and apply your- 
selves, Your ,programme in itself demands this. In a 
successful artist of to-day the desire to take trouble seems 
little apparent. He is afraid to venture outside that charmed 
line of work for which he knows, or thinks, he has a market. 
The market is more visible in the R.A. than the art. 

Do anything (that is honest) for your living, but never lose 
sight of the great Art which must ever be changing and for 
which you must ever be seeking—never resting, never 
believing you have reached it (however much you may like 
some of your efforts, for you must have joy) and never 
shunning the terrors that necessarily accompany the attempt 
to realize a subject far beyond you and for the accomplish- 
ment of which you have no stock tricks that are likely to 
make a dishonest painter of you. 

Write to me, individually if you like. I want to hear 
from you. 


Believe me, Always your affectionate Master, 


HuBERT HERKOMER. 
K 
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Herkomer sent to the Royal Academy of 1884, the great 
picture, ‘‘ Pressing to the West,’ and a number of portraits 
including the first of the Rev. Montagu Butler, D.D., afterwards 
the Master of Trinity. He sent portraits to the Grosvenor 
Gallery and minor pictures to the Institute of Oil Painters. 

Dr. Butler writes to him from Gloucester (October 21, 1885) 
with reference to the second portrait which was deferred and not 
exhibited till the Academy of 1888 : 


My DEAR Mr. HERKOMER, 


Your hands are indeed full! That is one thing in common 
between great artists and small Deans. I hope, as Mr. 
Bright might say, I shall “keep” till next June and not 
quite have lost the old Harrow look. We have so far antici- 
pated matters as to have pretty well made up our minds 
where I am to hang, viz., over the fire-place in the drawing- 
room, unless indeed your most kind intentions should drive 
me into the dining-room on the principle of place aux dames. 

May you thoroughly enjoy the beginning of your pro- 
fessional life at Oxford,* and then your visit to America where 
you have so many attached friends already. We shall think 
of you there at Christmas. 

Kindest regards to Mrs. Herkomer. 


Believe me, Always most truly yours, 
H. Montacu But LER. 


Not long after this date Dr. Butler became Master of Trinity, 
Cambridge, and he wrote to Herkomer : 


TRINITY LODGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


December 6, 1886. 

My DEAR FRIEND, 
How strange it seems that I should be writing to you from 
here, in the room, on the writing-table, on the very paper 


*See Page 156, 
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that so lately belonged to my distinguished predecessor. I 
have already twice dined in Hall with the great portrait of 
him* fronting me, and I am just going to hang up the 
engraving in this study. When we meet, you must talk to 
me about him freely. We are neither of us likely to fail in 
reverence towards so very remarkable a man. 

And when are we to meet ? You know my difficulties. As 
soon as term ends, I must, for at least one and a half years 
to come, fly off to my dear invalid, Edith, at Davos. I go 
for a flying visit to the Tennysons at the end of this week, 
and on the 16th start off on the long winter journey, hoping 
to return on January 14. 

Is it very audacious to ask whether you could possibly 
come and be my guest here, in this house that you know so 
well, any time most convenient to yourself after the 16th. If 
this is impossible, I will do my best to come to you at Bushey 
or in London, but of course it is not easy in term time. 

Naturally, Iam anxious to be as little as possible absent 
from my new duties, especially just as they begin. Travelling 
up to town and back every day is very fatiguing, and is 
perhaps not very good for the face. You remember my poor 
sleepy eyelids’in the afternoon. If you could come here, I 
should regard you as for the time my despot, and you know 
how very many would enjoy the sight of you once again. 

I spent half-an-hour yesterday with the good old Provost 
of King’s. He is to preside to-night at their Commemoration 
and if he lives till the 15th he will be 89. He looked so 
picturesque sitting by the fire in a cloak and with white 
gloves in his hands. Only I little longed for a velvet cap 
over his head. 

You must be rather dreading this Christmas. Christmas 
after a great loss has so many sad as weil as hopeful thoughts. 

Always believe me, Most truly yours, 


H. Montacu BUTLER. 


Meantime important events had been happening in Herkomer’s 
private life. His first wife had been dead for sixteen months and 


* Rev. W. H. Thompson, D.D., painted by Herkomer in 1882. 
K2 
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the desire for domestic comfort and settlement grew strong in 
him. The unattached life, the vie de Bohéme, had never any 
attractions for Herkomer. Disorder, moral or material, he 
abhorred. What more fitting and natural than that he should 
look for the happiness he desired in one of the sisters who had 
stood by himself and his family in all the shade and sunshine 
of the past? In August, 1884, he married the elder sister, 
Miss Lulu Griffiths, the ceremony taking place at the 
bride’s home at Ruthin. Truly a golden thread of happiness was 
woven for a while into Herkomer’s destiny. ‘“‘ My whole life 
altered,” he writes in his autobiographical notes. ‘I altered 
so much that my friends exclaimed, when they saw me, that I 
looked ten years younger.’ If a long preceding friendship and 
confidence give any assurance of married happiness, it was 
indeed an ideal match. 

Miss Griffiths stepped into her natural place, simply continuing 
in the main the duties and responsibilities which were already 
familiar to her. ‘“ Lulu, as my wife,” again writes Herkomer, 
“was so much to me. She was my counsellor; she raised the 
status of my social life by her innate comprehension of the duties 
of hostess ; she foresaw the recognition that would come to my 
lot, and the course I was to follow in the world—things hidden 
from my mental view of that time. She was true helpmeet, 
and with that sentence all is said.’”’ Even yet, however, as time 
would show, Herkomer had not found sure anchorage. 

The year 1885 witnessed another of those triumphal achieve- 
ments which form the successive stages in Herkomer’s advance 
to fulness of fame and recognition. He had amply proved his 
capacity as a portrait-painter. He had shown by his 
‘‘ Archibald Forbes ’’ that he could paint young and vigorous 
people as well as Chelsea pensioners and aged statesmen. But 
now’certain critics, perhaps with a desire to justify their calling 
and maintain a last defence, began to suggest that he could only 
paint men. This was just the sort of thing to set Herkomer on 
his mettle. He determined to give the censure its most practical 
and conclusive refutation. Once more he was to step forward, 
plant his standard well in advance of his past line of achievement, 
and challenge the critics and the world in general from that new 
position. And once more he was to succeed, with a success 
overwhelming and reverberating. It is safe to say that few 
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portraits, perhaps few works of art, in the whole history of English 
painting, ever aroused such an immediate and general furore of 
enthusiasm and admiration as the “ Lady in White.” 

Herkomer’s choice of subject was again almost an inspiration. 
It came about in this way. Herkomer had painted a portrait of 
Mr. Owen Grant, and a friendship had sprung up between the 
two families. The first time Mr. and Mrs. Herkomer saw 
Katherine, the youngest of Mr. Grant’s three daughters, was at 
a concert in London, and Mrs. Herkomer at once pointed her out 
as exactly the subject for which her husband was looking. She 
was nineteen years old, and her wonderful beauty with its 
poignant contrasts of darkness and light promised to be eminently 
“ paintable ” and appealed strongly to his artistic susceptibilities. 
Her warm but somewhat colourless complexion obviously 
suggested the conventional dark background, but as the work 
proceeded on this scheme the relief of the figure against the 
background seemed too pronounced. One day by a happy 
chance, Herkomer placed a white canvas just behind the girl’s 
chair and the result was magical. The warm tone of the flesh, 
all its excess of colour over the pure white, was thrown into 
much subtler and more delicate relief while, of course, far greater 
effect was given to the “ night of hair and eyes.”’ Even the cream- 
white of the modish gown was sufficiently distinguished against 
the faint bluish hues mingled with the white of the background. 
Herkomer did not claim the merit of originality for this scheme 
of ‘‘ white on white.’’ It had already been successfully applied 
by Bastien Lepage, and the reader may recall subsequent examples 
of it in the works of Orchardson. But at this time it was so 
unfamiliar as to appear an entirely new departure, and it was, no 
doubt, the main cause of the picture’s marvellous success. 

Miss Grant has kindly furnished me with the following reminis- 
cences of the sittings she gave to Mr. Herkomer : 

“T used to go down and stay with the Herkomers for the 
inside of a week. I would come down dressed for my sittings 
to eight-thirty breakfast and sit on and off—he running away 
to his school to give me a rest—till the light went towards three 
o'clock (that being the month of March). The portrait was to 
be ready for that year’s (1885) Academy. The sittings needless 
to say were very interesting, but also very fatiguing, I used to 
think. Herkomer was a great talker and one scarcely uttered a 
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syllable oneself. I expect I was too young to appreciate all that 
was said and I sometimes took umbrage at the way things were 
put, for he was a great egotist and was apt to try to impose his 
way of looking at things on others; but he was most kind and 
cordial always and the friendship, which I felt very strongly 
for his wife, I think drew us together more than anything. I 
always said I sat forty hours, but he disagreed with me there and 
said it was not nearly so long. 

“TI recollect, when I first began to sit, feeling the attitude he 
chose a strained one and asking him to alter it, and he turned 
his canvas up-side-down so that at one time the picture had two 
heads like a playing card: this was only in charcoal, however, 
as it was in quite its first state. Then I also remember he used 
to walk backwards and forwards to the easel and then come 
close to me and look quite near, to get, as he said, the texture 
of my skin. This made me feel so uncomfortable that one day 
I said to him, ‘I believe you can mesmerize.’ He then told me 
he was almost a professional at one time and always went to the 
dentist with his wife if anything painful was to be done, as she 
never had gas. He always used his strong magnetic powers, 
which he undoubtedly, I felt, possessed, although he had not, I 
feel sure, consciously exercised them on me. 

““T remember we talked one day about such matters, and he 
said he was a phrenologist and would feel the bumps of my head 
and tell my character, which he certainly read, as far as I could 
judge, very accurately in many respects. He was to me a person 
of overwhelming personality who made one feel always at a 
disadvantage, but I feel sure this was not intentional. It would 
have been happier for him if it had been otherwise, as I think it 
made people afraid of him, whereas, he really longed for their 
love and sympathy. This effect which, he also, I believe, had 
on others tended to estrange rather than draw people closer. 

“He was a man of passionately affectionate nature and I shall 
never forget his grief when his dear little wife died very suddenly 
of heart failure in his absence in London. When the last sitting 
took place I remember him putting aside his palettes and brushes 
and saying, ‘ Well, now I should like to paint you when you are 
sixty.’ The portrait was more often than not taken for that of 
an American. I think the reason was this :—At that time there 
was an American lady, a Miss Adel Grant, now the wife of 
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Lord Essex, and I remember seeing in the papers that the original 
of Herkomer’s portrait was engaged to be married. Also Herkomer 
took the portrait to America with him not long after the Academy 
closed, if I recollect, and this gave colour to the story likewise. 
Again, some of our mutual friends—I mean the American Miss 
Grant’s and mine—used to say there was a likeness. The 
Professor always declared he could see none, and certainly, 
although I never met the lady, her charming portrait by Mr. 
Sargent was not an atom like me. However this may have been, 
of quite late years I have seen in the papers statements to the 
effect that ‘everyone knew Herkomer’s famous portrait of 
Lady Essex.’ 

“ Certainly it was the portrait of that year’s Academy—due 
of course to a great extent to being the first lady’s portrait he 
had ever exhibited—and I found myself quite renowned in a 
small way. The likeness must undoubtedly have been striking 
at the time, for I have more than once been stopped in the street 
and asked if I were the original of ‘ Herkomer’s White Lady.’ 
This in England, too, where folks are not given to being over 
enthusiastic. On the continent it was really rather embarrassing 
at times. Both when I happened to be in Berlin and Vienna 
the fact became known that the original of the ‘ Herkomer’ 
portrait was staying there. I got many letters from total 
strangers sent through the Herkomers, some begging 
and some otherwise. There were many caricatures made 
and much romance, and we have a book full of just 
the notices friends have seen and sent us, also some 
of the caricatures which are very amusing. One in particular 
with the long fullers’ earth coloured gloves, which many critics 
resented, but which Herkomer considered the key of the picture, 
represented as Hessian boots. Then another one in the German 
Punch the year the portrait was in Berlin, of the break-up of 
the Academy, all the pictures alive and walking out of their 
frames, which I am doing and taking off those gloves at last. 

“ After the portrait came back from America on the first 
occasion, where, by the way, I believe Herkomer had to deposit 
three hundred pounds on its entering the country, which was 
naturally handed back when he took the portrait away again, 
it went to Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Munich, and then was 
between whiles exhibited five times in London altogether 
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besides the provinces. Then it again went to the Chicago exhi- 
bition. This was in the days when it was possessed by my 
brother-in-law, Mr. Hugh Hammersley, who bought it in 1900 
when the late Professor sold some portraits to defray the enormous 
expenses he had had in building his house at Bushey. My sister 
Mrs. Hammersley’s beautiful portrait by Sargent accompanied 
it on this occasion and they really represented the opposite 
poles of art, as we always thought when they hung in the same 
room, as they did for many years. The portrait now belongs 
to me and is at my parents’ house, my brother-in-law most 
generously forestalling my late sister’s wish that the portrait 
should ultimately belong to me.” 

The portrait of Miss Grant was the most popular and remark- 
able picture in the Academy of 1885, which was well filled with 
distinguished and memorable work.* The professional critics 
were for once agreed with the profanum vulgus. ‘‘ The ‘ Miss 
Katherine Grant,’ ”’ said The Times, “is quite the most brilliant 
of Mr. Herkomer’s compositions this year. It is the sort of a 
portrait which looks as if it must certainly be a good likeness 
and it is painted with wonderful force and intelligence.”’ ‘“ By 
the artifice,” writes another critic, “of placing the subject of 
one of his most pleasing works, ‘ Miss Katherine Grant,’ close 
against a rather exuberant width of plain grey wall, so as to 
press the shadow of the head into the service of an engaging 
and a by no means objectionable effect, Mr. Herkomer has gained 
for this particular portrait singularity which will cause it to be 
specially noted and remembered. Despite his facility and 
aptitude in some of the essentials of portrait-painting, Mr. 
Herkomer has never done so well, probably never will do so well, 
in this, as in such majestic work as he has given us in a totally 
different direction.” 

Indeed the Academy of 1885 clinched all preceding evidence 
of the wide range of Herkomer’s artistic faculty. The subject 
pictures “Found” and “ Hard Times,” ‘‘ Miss Katherine 
Grant,” and four other portraits, with two etchings, ‘“‘ The 
Old Gate” and “ Philip in Church,” after Herkomer’s old 


* It contained portraits by Frank Holl, Millais (‘‘ Lady Peggy Primrose ”’) 
Sargent (‘‘ Lady Playfair ’’), Farquharson (‘‘ Portrait of Lady ’’), Watts (‘‘ Miss 
Laura Gurney ’’), Orchardson and others. Alma Tadema exhibited in this 
Academy his “ Reading from Homer.” 
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favourite, Frederick Walker, must in their diversity and high 
standard of workmanship be regarded as a wonderful display by 
a single artist in a single exhibition. ‘If the visitor to the 
Royal Academy,” continues the last-quoted critic, ‘ desires 
convincing evidence of the Bavarian painter’s genius and masterly 
strength, this will be found in the Tenth Gallery, where the 
truly great picture, ‘‘ Found,’’ amply justifies the expenditure 
of time spent by Mr. Herkomer during the spring of last year 
at Port Madoc and in the rugged mountain solitudes of Festiniog, 
North Wales. Landscapes, and good ones, are rife in the Royal 
Academy this year ; but among them all there is none such other 
that reaches the sublimity of this.” 

The other subject picture, “‘ Hard Times,’’ now in the Man- 
chester Art Gallery, is another offspring, as I have pointed out, 
of Herkomer’s feeling for the sufferings of poor and toil-worn 
folk. 1885 was a hard year for the labouring classes and this 
picture portrays a forlorn little family resting from their weary 
tramp for work in a country road near Herkomer’s house, which 
came to be known as “‘ Hard Times Lane.” Apart from its own 
pathos and beauty, the picture is interesting from the strong 
reminiscence of Walkerian sentiment in its spirit and conception. 
As the figure of the gypsy woman in Walker’s “ Vagrants ”’ has, 
in the words of Sir Edward Cook, “‘ something of the grace of 
antique sculpture,’’ even so has Herkomer idealized the rough- 
clad labourer in ‘his picture, giving to head and figure and pose 
a touch of the heroic and Olympian, the suggestion of a Hermes 
or Apollo incarnated in the shape of an English “ out-of-work.” 
Yet, as in Walker’s art, the real is idealized without any sacrifice 
of sincerity and truth. 

To return to “‘ The White Lady ’’—that portrait, after leaving 
the Academy, began a sort of triumphant progress through 
Germany, Austria, France and America. Everywhere it drew 
admirers and even devotees. The exquisite bloom and modelling 
of the face, the sweet but inscrutable expression of eyes and lips, 
the young-womanly grace of the figure, the surprise and delight 
of the colour-scheme made it the centre of attraction in every 
gallery. Susceptible gentlemen fell in love with it. ‘ Endless 
verses,” wrote Herkomer, ‘‘ were sent me to send on to her ; 
stories and fabricated biographies were written about her by 
the dozen. I heard the picture mentioned at hotels and even 
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in the trains on the Continent. At Berlin the only chairs in 
the Exhibition were placed in front of this picture—it was Miss 
Grant, Miss Grant, Miss Grant! Many offers of purchase were 
made me—two, strangely enough, from gentlemen whose 
daughters were supposed to be the image of my Miss Grant. But 
I painted it for myself, and it was not for sale.” 

Its success, first in the Academy here, then in Berlin, then in 
Vienna and Munich, was indeed striking. In The Herkomers, 
he writes :— 

‘‘T visited Berlin when the picture was first exhibited there, 
and having but a day for sight-seeing I engaged a guide. Without 
my having given him my name he suggested, when we were 
making out the day’s programme, that I must visit the exhibition 
of pictures, where, he said, ‘ There is a portrait that all Berlin 
is talking about.’ In our rounds we took this exhibition early 
in the day, soon, in fact, after the gallery was opened to the 
public ; therefore we had the room almost to ourselves. The 
guide took me straight up to my portrait, and on my expressing 
surprise at seeing so many chairs placed in front of it—I think I 
counted some fifty—he told me that people came there of an 
afternoon and ‘sat for hours ’—his words—‘ contemplating this 
“ Lady in White.””’”’ The German admirers, impressed with the 
enigmatic expression of the young lady’s face, named the picture, 
aptly, though inaccurately, die amerikanische Lorelet. 

This memorable portrait obtained first-class gold medals in 
Germany, Austria, France and America. Herkomer, it will be 
seen, alludes to many offers of purchase he received for the 
picture. Among those who wished to acquire it was no less a 
person than the German Emperor. The picture, however, as 
Herkomer says, was not for sale. He proposed to include it 
among the collection of his works which he designed as a bequest 
to his children. Some ten years later, however, he decided to 
dispose of some of these treasures, as they locked up a considerable 
amount of necessary capital. ‘‘ The White Lady” was sold, at 
a considerable and generous reduction, to Mr. Hugh Hammersley, 
Miss Grant’s brother-in-law, and it is now most appropriately 
in the possession of the lady whom it immortalized. Herkomer 
had certainly afforded a sufficient reply to the suggestions that 
he was unable to paint a woman’s portrait. Yet it has generally 
been remarked that he was more successful with his portraits 
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of men than of women, that there was often something mannish 
and constrained in the pose and expression of the women he 
painted. The essence of the Herkomer portraiture is the power 
of its characterization and his moral and artistic temperament 
found its congenial scope rather in the masculine than in the 
feminine type. 


The year 1885, marks the end and crown of Herkomer’s long 
struggle forsuccess. He was, it is true, to mount still higher in public 
fame and esteem, to receive distinctions and decorations without 
number, and to multiply his production in many forms of art. 
But the battle was won. He had achieved unquestionable 
triumphs and compelled the recognition of the world in every 
form of art-production in which he had exercised his powers. 
For twelve years he had exhibited in the most important galleries 
a series of works almost every one of which had contributed to 
his success. His versatility in fine art alone was wonderful. 
His ‘‘ Last Muster’’ and “ Pressing to the West’”’ had estab- 
lished his reputation as a subject-painter of masterly skill in 
composition and deep powers of human pathos. ‘‘ God’s Shrine,” 
“The Gloom of Idwal,” “ Found,” and other English and 
Bavarian pictures placed him among the leading painters of 
imaginative landscape of his day, while “‘ Archibald Forbes ”’ and 
‘““The White Lady” had testified no less conclusively to his 
genius as a portraitist both of men and women. 

But even this was not his whole achievement. In illustration, 
water-colour, mezzotinting and etching he had afforded lavish 
evidence of his ability. Passionate and persistent forward 
striving from a base of strong inherited faculty had earned its 
reward. ‘‘ Work,’ wrote Herkomer, ‘‘ has been to me the elixir 
of life. It has carried me through years of bad health, through 
sorrows and trouble; and it has steadied me in moments of 
unexpected success. I utter a platitude when I say that work 
begets work, just as idleness begets idleness.”’ We shall have to 
speak about Herkomer’s singular versatility in a later chapter. 
Here we may notice that among all the competing distractions 
of his many tastes and interests he nveer lost sight of the main 
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object and destination. When the brunt of the battle was over, 
a certain détente became possible and he was able as we shall 
see, to indulge in tastes which had fallen into abeyance during 
the period of storm and stress. Yet, he writes, “ Whatever time 
was given to music-writing, to the building up of the stage 
picture and to the rehearsals, I never neglected my painting for 
a moment. It was perhaps burning the candle at both ends, but 
‘I would do it all again, given youth and strength.’ ’’* 

Herkomer’s public recognition was ratified in the summer of 
1885, by his appointment to the Slade Professorship of Fine Art 
at Oxford. Ruskin’s memorable and even sensational tenure of 
that position had come to an end in March by the great critic’s. 
resignation. Some recent eccentricities, rather more pronounced 
than usual, had before then convinced many persons that a 
change was necessary. Herkomer has recorded his impressions 
of Ruskin’s last lecture, apparently the surprising anti-Protestant 
diatribe, at which he was present : 

“ How shall I describe,” he writes, “‘ that painful performance ? 
And painful it was to his friends who so loved and revered him, 
who so plainly saw how he played to the gallery, how in the 
perversity of spirit that sometimes overtook that brilliant mind, 
he seemed only to wish to arouse hilarity amongst the under- 
graduates, who did not know him. It was next to impossible to 
follow the drift of his discourse, and still more difficult to reconcile 
the vulgar illustrations he exhibited with the titles of his lectures. 
There were, of course, flashes of his unique diction, but those 
seemed far from the matter of his lecture, so that one was trying 
all the time to seek interpretation. 

“ After this last lecture I accompanied Ruskin on his drive 
home. Immediately he escaped from the crowd he was a changed 
man, a man of infinite sorrow and sadness. Presently he laid 
his hand on my knee and said ‘ You must carry this on for 
me. 

It was evident that Ruskin, who for many years had so greatly 
adorned the Slade Professorship and associated it with such 
imperishable eloquence, had exhausted his mission in that field, 
and the proposa] which had been made six years before to 
Herkomer was now renewed. He accepted the offer on terms. 
He stipulated for complete freedom in the choice of his subjects. 


*My School and My Gospel, p. 136. 
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He knew no Latin or Greek, he told the authorities, but did 
claim to be able to express in simple language the thoughts 
he had evolved from his work. With all this the electors were 
see satisfied and Herkomer was duly appointed in the summer of 
1885. 

Among Herkomer’s many natural gifts was that of public 
lecturing. This form of teaching was to him “an intense 
pleasure.” “The moment I can do something,” he writes, 
“TI wish to tell others how to do it. I had this tendency as 
a boy and have it now as a man intensified. It is this gift that 
makes me love teaching, and every lover of teaching, if he 
have but a moderate power of expression, must long to lecture. 
I am never nervous and can say what I have to say better to a 
large number of people than to a few. A lecture never fatigues 
me, but on the contrary the sympathy I always get back from 
the audience fills me with an elixir of life that I crave for if I 
have been too long without lecturing in public.” 

Herkomer’s personality, it need hardly be said, counted for a 
great deal in his success as a lecturer. The magnetic or mes- 
meric quality he claimed in earlier days to possess was an 
invaluable platform qualification. He was anything but the 
dreary and conventional reciter of a typewritten manuscript. 
To illustrate his manner and success the Professor once lectured 
in his latest years before a cinematographic camera, and the 
results, as displayed on the white sheet in the studio at ‘“ Lulu- 
laund,” were interesting and instructive. The mobile mouth and 
features, the dramatic gesture, the clear but inaudible articula- 
tion, made it possible almost to follow the exact words of the 
discourse. 

Herkomer’s occasional lectures, outside his work as Professor 
at Oxford and afterwards at the Royal Academy, added sub- 
stantially to his income as well as his reputation. In one 
year I find a record of nineteen lectures delivered in provincial 
towns all over England and Scotland at schools, dissenting 
chapels, mechanic institutes, literary and philosophical societies, 
assembly rooms, and even music halls, during one month from 
October 8 to November 9. Herkomer received for the lot, the 
curious may be interested to learn, close upon two hundred and 
ninety pounds. Well was it for him that his best years 
coincided with that literary and artistic renaissance which, as 
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much as commercial and imperial development, marked the 
spacious days of Queen Victoria. 

Herkomer’s inaugural lecture was delivered in the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford in October of this year. This lecture, which 
contrary to his usual habit he carefully prepared, he entitled, 
“Sight and Seeing.” He indicated in advance the methods 
of instruction he intended to follow. The previous occupants 
of the Slade chair had dealt with the esthetic, literary and 
historical aspects of their subject. Ruskin, it is needless to say, 
brought all things in heaven and earth within his professional 
purview. Taking advantage of the free hand accorded to him 
by the authorities, Herkomer had decided to deal with the aspect 
of his subject which he was best qualified to treat, namely, 
practical technique. He meant to teach his audiences about 
the methods of art by actually painting portraits in their presence 
and commenting upon his work as it proceeded. 

This was the course he adopted. Some well-known member 
of the University would submit to the public ordeal and be 
portrayed in half length in six sittings of an hour each. The 
more or less finished picture was then presented to the Taylor 
Gallery in Oxford. The audience followed the progress of the 
work with great interest, and, as may be expected, any blunders 
and erasions were duly annotated by the undergraduates present. 
Herkomer’s conception of his professional task was, no doubt, 
original and gave a novel and vivid interest to his lectures. 
But we may question whether it was so well adapted to a general 
University audience as to a class of genuine art students. At 
the inaugural lecture there were, of course, many references 
to the great figure who had first occupied the chair. The Professor- 
ship, said Herkomer, had been raised to exceptional importance 
“by one of the greatest spirits England had ever known.” The 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Jowett, welcomed the new incumbent as 
“‘ the successor of a remarkable person who could not be reduced 
to ordinary rule or measure, but who would always be remembered 
in Oxford with special admiration and affection.” 

Herkomer lunched with the Vice-Chancellor the day after 
the first lecture and during a walk through the college cloisters 
and grounds Jowett suddenly asked, ‘‘ Would you like a degree ? ” 
Herkomer said he would, but confessed that he had no Latin 
and less Greek. “‘ What would you like?” asked the Vice- 
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Chancellor. Herkomer replied he would prefer a degree that 
carried with it some voice in the artistic interests of the University. 
A master’s degree satisfied this condition, so a Master of Arts 
he became. Soon afterwards he was made an Honorary Fellow 
of All Souls College, a distinction he shared at that time with 
Mr. Gladstone alone. 

The late summer and autumn of 1885 had been as busy as 
even Herkomer’s voracious appetite for work could desire. He 
exhibited during the year, we find, no fewer than sixty-eight 
pictures. This exceptional record was mainly due to an arrange- 
ment he had made with the Fine Art Society to paint forty 
pictures and sketches dealing with “‘ Life and Labour in the 
Bavarian Alps,” the exhibition to be held in November in the 
Society’s Gallery. The departure of the family to Ramsau, 
which was to be the base of operations, was delayed until August 
by an unfortunate accident to Mrs. Herkomer. She had gone 
with her husband to York for a little rest. One day when standing 
outside a shop in which Herkomer was making a purchase she 
saw a child almost under the feet of a horse in the road. Without 
thinking of her own condition at the time she darted into the 
street and succeeded in saving the child from the wheels of the 
carriage. But the -excitement and exertion brought on a /ausse 
couche. Her child was born prematurely and dead, a life, as 
Herkomer said, being given for a life. An attack of rheumatic 
fever in her girlhood had left Mrs. Herkomer with a permanent 
weakness of the heart, which was probably aggravated by this 
particular trial. In August, however, the whole family started 
for the Bavarian Alps to hunt up subjects for the forty pictures. 

A studio, fourteen feet by twelve, with a small glass-house 
attached, had been expressly built for this artistic commission 
on a plot of ground connected with the living house by an almost 
impractically steep path. The family arrived in high spirits, 
especially Herkomer péve, whose whole life and interest were 
bound up in the successive art achievements of his son. But 
within twenty-four hours that ill-health, with which Herkomer, 
in his own person and that of his family, was so closely acquainted 
all his days, made its unwelcome appearance. Miss Margaret 
Griffiths fell ill with diphtheria, the result of sleeping in a room 
where a child had died of that disease twelve months previously. 
Careful nursing and isolation for a fortnight successfully parried 
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that danger, and the family fell to scouting the neighbourhood 
for the required picture-subjects. 

This commission seems to have worried Herkomer considerably. 
The stipulation was for sketches as well as pictures, and one of 
the articles in the Walkerian creed in which Herkomer had been 
brought up was “‘ never to do sketches but to make a picture of 
everything.” He had deliberately refrained from cultivating 
this particular faculty. Ramsau abounded in models and scenic 
episodes, but, instead of painting single figures or character 
studies, Herkomer’s habit and training compelled him to devise 
a combination or “subject’’ for each of the forty pictures. 
This added greatly to the labour and, moreover, he chafed against 
the conditions of the time limit and the arbitrary number. But 
the tale of the forty was at last complete and the family returned 
to Bushey in time for the exhibition in November. 

The year 1885, that had brought Herkomer so much work 
and fame, was also to bring him before its close the heaviest 
sorrow of his life. Before the family left Ramsau, Lulu’s 
symptoms had caused some alarm. The final tragedy can best 
be told in Herkomer’s own words: ‘“‘ The Bavarian pictures 
were finished and we had a private view of them in Bushey for 
the friends and neighbours about us. That was on a Saturday. 
It did not seem to fatigue my wife to receive so many friends, 
and she was able to go to town to dine at a friend’s house, where 
we met many notable people—H. M. Stanley, General Wolseley, 
Archibald Forbes, and many others. My wife never was brighter 
than at that evening. On the Monday I went up to town again 
to arrange the Bavarian pictures in the Gallery, but could not 
get finished, so had to return on the Tuesday. On this day I 
returned home a little late and arrived at Bushey station at 
twenty minutes past seven. Here I was met by our doctor, who 
took me by the arm and said, ‘“‘ Mrs. Herkomer is very ill; I 
wish to prepare you for it.” I arrived home and saw by all the 
faces that crowded in the hall that it was not illness but death. 
That day my wife had been entreated by her sister to stay in 
bed, as she had had many attacks of pain in the heart and seemed 
weak. While she was giving directions to her sister for the 
management of the children and the house during our proposed 
absence in America that winter, she said, ‘ I feel as if I were going 
to faint,’ and immediately fell back dead.” 
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In this overwhelming grief, Herkomer turned to the comfort 
and support of his stricken family and to his never-failing anodyne 
of work—“ work incessant, unremitting, to mock the situation 
and benumb the heart.” Much had to be done especially among 
the pupils of his growing school, in preparation for his absence 
in America, and that visit was in itself a providential means of 
diverting his mind, so far as that was possible, from the great 
calamity. Leaving the children in charge of Miss Margaret 
Griffiths in her own home in Wales, Hubert started with his 
father on the seventh of December, 1885, for his second art- 
campaign in America. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE SECOND AMERICAN VISIT 


Heu, quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam tui meminisse ! 
Shenstone in memory of his cousin, Miss Dolman. 


To dwell with those that remain—how much less it is than to remember thee ! 


ERKOMER and his father, with this fresh burden of 
sorrow and loss upon them, sailed from Liverpool for 
America in “December, 1885. This second tour in the 
United States, which lasted from December until May, 1886, 
was very prolific in portrait commissions and enabled him not 
only to cover the considerable expenses of his visit but to send 
home a goodly sum for the building operations on the great house 
at Bushey. He established very quickly what he describes as 
the requisite ‘‘ atmosphere.’”’ He became something like a social 
“lion”? at Boston. His studio was soon frequented by hundreds 
of the local people and he added greatly to his vogue and popu- 
larity by importing from Europe “ The Lady in White,”’ which 
created the usual sensation when exhibited in the Boston Museum. 
“How thankful I am to have been the painter of that portrait,” 
he writes ; ‘‘ I should not have liked another fellow to do it.” 
He records in his Diary at the beginning of April that in two 
and a half months he had painted sixteen portraits, eleven of 
which were commissions. The year 1886 numbers thirty-four 
portraits in all, mostly American in subject.* 
" *Sir Joshua Reynolds, it may be mentioned, painted for many years an 


average of 70 portraits per annum. 
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A highly important subsidiary object of the visit to 
America was to paint a portrait of the distinguished architect, 
Mr. H. H. Richardson, who did more than any other man 
to mould the modern spirit of American architecture. He, 
in turn, was to provide “Lululaund” with an elevation 
on the ground plans already laid down by Herkomer, 
this restriction, of course, adding great difficulty to 
the task. Richardson and he were, in many respects, kindred 
spirits. 


To-morrow, he writes on December 30, I start work on 
the portrait of Mr. Richardson, the architect. I give it to 
his wife, and shall get much help for my house from him 
in return. He is huge but such a character and fire in his 
face. I do him in his own place, surrounded by his own 
work. He looks all wrong when dressed up for Society. 
His is a home so much to my taste. An artist to his finger 
nails. As a man, as solid in his friendship as in his figure. 
Big-bodied, big-hearted, large-minded, full-brained, loving as 
he is pugnacious. An enormous appetite for beautiful 
things. Every work on architecture published in any corner 
of the world is sent for by him and swallowed and digested. 
His power of inspiring those around him is only equalled by 
his power of making his surroundings, his work and his life 
as he wants them. He seems in this way a solitary man, 
always feeding on the beautiful but never seen at it. Generous 
to the extreme, however, where he has something to admire. 
He is ever so courteous and kind to those around him who 
work for him. 


The Richardson portrait, as might be expected, turned out a 
striking success, and drew numerous pilgrims to Herkomer’s 
studio where it was first exhibited. Indeed Richardson himself 
was rather scandalized by the publicity it inflicted upon him. 
It was pronounced by the artist as the finest man’s portrait he 
had up to that time painted. 

Richardson’s architectural payment was duly performed, but 
the plans were kept secret until completion. Herkomer describes 
the final revelation in the Diary: 
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Sunday afternoon (February). 


I went with father to Richardson’s, and we saw 
for the first time the elevation for our house. We 
first looked over the ground plans he had drawn 
out—just so much altered as to enable him to get 
his elevation. Only little corners were altered. Then 
he took us into another room where he had tacked the sketch 
of the elevation on to the wall behind the door. He went 
first and I looked into his face, as he glanced round the 
corner, with strange feelings. Then suddenly turning round 
I saw his design for the front elevation. 

It would be difficult to describe my emotions. Intense 
anxiety was the first feeling before going into the room. I 
instinctively felt he too was nervous. When I saw it a 
flash came over my mind of doubt and wonder. I kept 
silence for five minutes. A sickening sensation first ran 
through me, to think that another man had to do this for 
me. That soon left me and I began to see with my eyes, 
and a new hope arose in my heart. I never underwent 
such changes of feeling in so short atime. The architecture 
that he has planned for this house is great. It will be an 
addition to England, unique as it is noble. He has kept 
the masses, giving the greatest dignity of style and using 
thirteenth century Gothic with a Romanesque feeling. This 
is as it ought to be, because we enter the house and imme- 
diately feel the development of style, having advanced from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century in the decoration 
and inner structures. 


Later on Herkomer exclaims of his house: ‘‘ England has 
nothing whatever of this kind—you may say hardly the world. 
This is worth a struggle. A struggle it is, but I will give my 
life’s blood for it, and I shall always feel with delight that I 
earned every penny of its cost with my own fingers and brain.” 

It was at Boston in January that Herkomer met the lady who 
was to be the subject of the portrait which became popularly 
known as ‘‘ The Lady in Black” and achieved a reputation almost 
as great as “‘ The Lady in White.” The event took place at a 
ball given by Mr. Caleb A. Curtis at a public hall and attended 
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by some six hundred people. After some remarks on the physical 
attributes of the men and women present, the standard of feminine 
beauty not comparing too favourably with that of England, 
Herkomer writes: ‘‘I saw, however, one beautiful face that 
was made for the painter—a lady of some twenty-six or so. If 
possible I want to paint her as a companion to Miss Grant’s 
portrait. Her face is eminently poetic. No longer very young 
but, from an artistic point of view, more expression than when 
she was too young. I was not introduced to her, but all that 
can be managed easily in this small city, I think.” 

It was managed. On January 26 he writes: ‘I went to be 
introduced to the beautiful woman I want to paint. I said 
nothing about a sitting, but they are coming to see me and there 
is time for the plunge.’’ The young lady who was thus to have 
greatness thrust upon her proved to be a Miss Silsbee. On 
February 23 we read: “‘ Miss Silsbee and her mother are just 
as nice about this picture as they can be. I have a grand pose 
and started well... I am intensely enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of this new effort. She is truly lovely. I can work 
with the most profound admiration. She is beautiful in all 
views. I am determined to make this picture rival the first, 
and the artistic relish of doing it takes off so much of the un- 
pleasant taste connected with other work, of painting unpaintable 
people.” 

But it was not long before the two ladies were affected with 
the same susceptibilities as had visited Mr. Richardson. 


“This morning,” writes the artist on February 26, ‘“‘a 
letter came from Mrs. Silsbee, saying that she would like 
to see me, as she dreads the notoriety that attaches itself 
to her daughter being painted. It naturally shocked me, for 
I could not give up this portrait without a pang. When I 
saw her I clearly understood the situation. Boston society 
is talking of nothing else. Envy, of course, plays a great 
part.—" As if Miss Silsbee were the only beauty here.”— 
“As if Mr. Herkomer had to come here to Boston to tell 
us who was our beauty.’”—‘ That Mrs. Silsbee has this 
painted to make her daughter notorious,” and so on. All 
these nasty things have come to her ears. But I strongly 
urged that it should be gone on with or we put ourselves 


“ ENTRANCED IN SOME DIVINER MOOD 


OF SELF-OBLIVIOUS SOLITUDE. 
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into the hands of the enemy wholly. So it is all right now. 
I have promised not to exhibit it or to show it to any soul 
in Boston or in New York or in fact in America—that it 
shall never be photographed and that it shall have no name 
when it is exhibited in Europe.* All this I thought of 
doing before I went to Mrs. Silsbee and so we easily agreed. 
She comes to-morrow and I go on with this picture that 
gives me the most intense delight to paint. Both mother 
and daughter enter into the spirit of the thing with great 
enthusiasm, and only this gossip has put them out. Now 
I know Boston intimately and am not a little surprised. . . . 
Altogether I shall have more bother and trouble in getting 
together my gallery of beauties than my gallery of great 
men. 


The strain of continuous work, coupled with a growing home- 
sickness, began to tell on the artist. At the end of March he 
writes :— 


I gasp for some other occupation. I almost hate some 
of my paintings. But not one—and that is Miss Silsbee’s, 
the companion to Miss Grant. It is at least as fascinating 
as Miss Grant and better painted in some ways. The face 
is a dream, and as I cut up the first one I did of her, I am 
thankful the second has come right. It will be a treasure 
to bring home. But I do not bring it without some trepida- 
tion of spirit as the difference in light is no small matter. 
I close the blinds as much as possible whilst painting. The 
dress and arms I shall not finish here. I cannot speak too 
enthusiastically of this work. 


On May 12 Mrs. and Miss Silsbee came with their relatives 
to view the famous portrait. All were delighted, as well they 
might be. ‘‘I would give anything,” writes the artist naively, 
“to know just how that girl feels after being painted in that 
way.” ‘Both she and her mother,” he continues, “ were 
exceedingly nice, and, as I thought, considerably moved at the 


 * The portrait bore in the catalogues the lines : 


‘Entranced in some diviner mood 
Of self-oblivious solitude.” 
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general approbation and then (being the last to go) at the saying 
good-bye.” Obviously gentle and refined people who shrank 
from public ostentation as earnestly as many people court it. 
Under this date the artist repeats his conviction that the portrait 
was “at least as attractive as Miss Grant.” ‘“‘ Only,” he adds, 
‘being a more distinct type of face, may not please such a wide 
range of people.’’* 

Herkomer’s diary of his visit is filled with an almost morbid 
self-analysis. Sorrow for the loss of his wife (the departed 
“Saint ” as he always calls her) still lay heavy upon him. He 
lived far too much upon his nerves and his health was precarious. 
But there is no question that the pleasure and interest of his tour 
far outbalanced his trials. He lectured on art at Havard and 
elsewhere and was, as always, boyishly delighted at his own 
talent for public speaking, which he proceeded to cultivate to 
the utmost possible perfection. He saw much of Boston society 
and records how on one charitable occasion Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Lowell read their own poems. It is unnecessary to 
enumerate the people who pass before us in the diary and from 
many of whom Herkomer received the kindest hospitality : 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph White, Mr. D. Nevins, Mr. Cortiss, Professor 
Lincoln, Judge Bradly, Mr. Phillips Brooks, the famous preacher, 
Mr. Aldridge, editor of The Atlantic Monthly, Mr. and Mrs. Paine, 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. Newcomb, Mr. Kessel, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. 
Chase and many others, known and unknown. 

The American trip ended at the close of May. The diary for 
the day of departure to London from Liverpool contains a striking 
passage of close and analytical observation, characteristic of 
Herkomer. He writes :— 


“ Looking along the streets of Liverpool, I am struck 
with the difference of facial expression from that of Americans. 
Here I found a broad, self-satisfied, contented air—the 
commoner people loutish and open-mouthed. The keen 
nervous look of the ordinary American is entirely absent ; 
they are not smart-looking. The features are more swollen 
and the skin tighter. The little groups of finely-drawn 
wrinkles around the eyes are missing here. The brains 
work when the occasion requires it. The American makes 


* This portrait was purchased for the Leeds Art Gallery in 1910. 
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the occasion first, then wields it. I can see so plainly written 
on these faces, ‘I can wait, bless you!’’ The American 
motto is of two words, “ Why wait?” Here it is life to 
get through; there it is life to make. Here it is do your 
best ; there it is do better than your neighbours. Even 
the placing of Bibles in all hotel bedrooms strikes one again 
as a sign of the inability of people to see to their own salvation. 
They must be helped to it. The country has a look of con- 
centration, as if the American scenery was printed on an 
india-rubber sheet stretched, and then just allowed to 
contract; which latter state would give the difference 
exactly. 
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CHAPTER XI 


PORTRAITS AND PICTURES 


Faces there weve which won him yet, 
Fair daughters of an iron age ; 
In tron truth portrayed he set 
Warrior and statesman, bard and sage. 
From hidden deeps their past he drew, 
The ancestral bent of stock and stem ; 
More of theiy hearts than yet they knew 
Through their own gaze looked out on them. 


F. Myers (of G. F. Watts). 


ERKOMER had ample work awaiting him in England 
to distract his mind from the feeling of unrest due to the 
tragic interruption of his married life. His school, which 

had begun with twenty-five pupils, was rapidly growing and made 
a great call on his time and interest. He had now brought to 
England a young member of the Cleveland Artistic Society, 
Mr. Daniel A. Wehrschmidt, who became the master of his 
preliminary class, a position he held until the year 1897, when he 
was succeeded by Mr. G. Harcourt. Both these artists have 
achieved for themselves an independent and honourable reputa- 
tion as portrait and subject painters. Mr. Harcourt’s recent 
election as an Associate of the Royal Academy was a tribute 
well-earned by ability and achievement. Herkomer had respon- 
sible work to do as lecturer at Oxford, and the building of his 
house was an absorbing, as well as an extremely expensive, 
enterprise, and all this had to be kept subordinate to the main 
task of art production in portraits and pictures, etching and 
engraving. 
171 
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His vogue as a portrait-painter was still further developed by 
his exhibits in the Academy and Grosvenor Gallery of 1887. 
He was represented at the former by ‘“‘ The Lady in Black,” 
which must have finally discouraged the critics who had suggested 
that he was unable to paint a woman, by portraits of Sir Edward 
Watkin, Sir Archibald Campbell, Mr. H. M. Stanley, Mr. Briton 
Riviére, and by a subject picture entitled, ‘‘ The First Born.” 
This was the last occasion on which he exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, whither he sent portraits of the Bishop of Dover, Canon 
Wilberforce, Professor Fawcett, Mr. Francis Buxton and others. 

Sir Edward Watkin seems to have regarded himself as a difficult 
subject. ‘I fear,’ he wrote to the Professor, “ you will hold 
the same opinion of me as Lady Watkin’s poultry man here does 
of one of her hens—‘a good layer but a bad sitter.’ ”’ 

Canon Wilberforce wrote in reference to his portrait : 


THE DEANERY, 
SOUTHAMPTON, 


December 8, 1886. 
My DEAR PROFESSOR, 


I am quite satisfied. It is my variable mug which made 
the difficulty. Go on and prosper. Dominus vobiscum. 
Send to me to see the opening of “ Lululaund.”’ 

Ever heartily yours, 
BASIL WILBERFORCE. 


Dr. Parry, Bishop of Dover, wrote: 


THE PRECINCTS, 
CANTERBURY, 


July 17, 1886. 
My DEAR PROFESSOR, 
I certainly did look forward with some trepidation to a 
fortnight under an artist’s hand, however distinguished, but 
I am bound to say that your kindness and hospitality have 
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made the business very different from what I expected. For 
all of which I heartily thank you and your kind sister-in-law 
to whom Mrs. Parry sends all good wishes. 

If a larger percentage of men who have successfully fought 
against life’s difficulties, as you have done, would only do 
half as much as you do to help others up the hill, the world 
would be a better world than it is. It ought to do anyone 
good to see you in the midst of your pupils, and in the busy 
bee-hive of the house-building which is so near to your heart. 
May you live and work until you put P.R.A. after your 
name. Meanwhile, pray give our kindest remembrances to 
your father and to Jack.* 


Believe me, yours very truly, 
E. Dover. 


This growing pressure of portrait engagements might have 
seemed a sufficient tax upon the working hours of a human 
life, but Herkomer’s greed of work was insatiable. In 1887, 
undeterred by the memory of the terrible Bavarian “ forty,” he 
undertook to paint the same number of water-colours representing 
scenes near his Bushey home to be exhibited again at the Fine 
Art Society. 

The following letter refers to this series as well as to “‘ The Lady 
in Black’: 


FLAXLEY, 
82, FINCHLEY Roan, N.W., 


December 31, 1886. 
My DEAR HERKOMER, 


I know well what you feel about your pictures by gas- 
light and especially a work like your American lady, but it 
has its other qualities besides the daylight ones and we were 
so much pleased to have an opportunity of seeing it even as 
it was that you need be under no fear of its having suffered. 
But on the other hand I should like very much to see it 
again by daylight as I know the effect of the gas on the paint. 


*Mr. J. D. Williams, Herkomer’s nephew by marriage.. 
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I want also much to have a look at your subject picture. I 
am very glad indeed that you have one. If you manage 
to get as much beauty into your “ Bushey ’”’ collection as 
into the Bavarian one you will do well indeed. 


I am, ever yours, 
BRITON RIVIERE. 


Herkomer has left us a glimpse of the sort of life he led at this 
period: ‘‘ Many and many a day that summer (1887) did I rise 
at four in the morning and go out sketching until seven, then 
take breakfast and catch the eight o’clock train to town, paint 
three sitters there and return in time for an evening effect in 
Bushey.’”’ But even this did not suffice. “I hungered for more 
work,” he writes, “‘ for some new excitement, and sure enough in 
the autumn of this year it came unexpectedly.” It was at this 
time that Herkomer’s long suppressed musical and dramatic 
instincts began to re-assert themselves. He had never wholly 
discontinued his musical pursuits. We have seen him playing 
that not very familiar instrument, the zither, among his American 
friends. But he had deliberately forsworn a more serious devotion 
to music, such as his abilities justified, so long as his great fight 
for fame and success as a painter was still not finally decided. 
Now the victory was won and for several years the “ pictorial 
music-play ”’ held a prominent place among his crowded activities 
and provided a full scope for his talents as actor, composer, stage 
manager and scenic artist. 

The uninstructed observer might have inferred that music, 
play-producing and stage reform were the serious occupations of 
Herkomer’s life at this time. It is interesting to remember that 
one of the greatest of his predecessors in English portrait-painting 
also divided his allegiance between these two arts. Gainsborough, 
“ deep-thoughted, solemn Gainsborough,” as Ruskin calls him, 
was so devoted to music that it “seemed sometimes to be the 
business of his life.” 

The idea of the picture-play was first suggested to Herkomer 
by his son, Siegfried, then a boy at Harrow, who wished to have 
some theatricals at Christmas. It was a dangerous request to 
make of such a father. It acted, as he said, like turning on the 
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“ignition switch” in a motor car. There is at once a noisy 
whirl of excitement, only assuaged when the “ clutch ” is slipped 
in and the engine sets to its work. But the project, as was 
usual with Herkomer, grew in importance under his hand. The 
studio had been conceded as the scene of the experiment, but 
that, it was found, would interfere with the painting. 

Herkomer possessed on his property, near his house, a small 
building that had once been a chapel. This he proposed to turn 
into an auditorium, building a stage at the end of it. Needless 
to say this preparation was carried out much more elaborately 
than was at first intended. The builders of the house were 
turned on to the task, and the result was at Christmas an elegant 
little playhouse capable of holding a hundred and fifty persons. 

Thither in the next few years the art and intellect of the 
neighbouring city were to make pilgrimage in order to witness 
stage-production in its most perfect expression. The outcome on 
this first occasion was only tentative—a slight piece entitled 
“The Sorceress,”’ in which Miss Margaret Griffiths took the title 
part and Herkomer that of a “ blond shepherd,” the students 
of the school taking all the rest. Herkomer wrote the music 
and stage-managed the whole production. In his pastoral 
character he executed a dance which, he always claimed, could 
not have been equalled by any other member of the Royal 
Academy. The staging was in many respects original. Those 
conventional absurdities, the footlights, of course disappeared. 
There was a new sort of sky, and above all a new sort of moon— 
a device greatly developed in the next play—and a spellbound 
audience watched a night sky quicken to dawn and daylight 
with a naturalness never before attempted in the annals of stage- 
craft. We may imagine the extreme pleasure Herkomer took in 
this dramatic enterprise, appealing, as it did, to so many sides 
of his artistic nature. 

Amid all these absorptions he suffered a cruel anxiety for his 
father whose health was now obviously and rapidly failing. We 
can imagine the anguish of that foretasted separation from a 
parent to whom he owed everything and to whom he was attached 
by every bond of nature and gratitude. The son had abundantly 
justified the father’s provisions. Until success was won, Lorenz 
had been guide, counsellor and instructor—indeed Hubert’s only 
instructor between the age of eight to eighteen. But when 
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success came and the younger man had seen more of life and 
society, the father deliberately reversed this relationship. ‘‘ We 
now change places,” he said; ‘‘ you shall become my adviser, 
my parent, and I will be your child.” Thenceforth, writes 
Herkomer, ‘“‘I never remember my father to have urged an 
opinion antagonistic to mine, to have given advice or expressed 
any anxiety as to the result of any undertaking I had in view, 
however eccentric or venturesome it may have seen.’”’ Lorenz’s 
life seems to have merged completely in that of his son. 

But the strongest of earthly ties was about to be broken. 
Surely no man has ever seen his life-purpose more completely 
realized than this grand old craftsman. Few can ever have said 
their ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis”’ with a fuller and deeper satisfaction. 
And another source of contentment was to be his before the end. 
Hubert, whose domestic affections were strongly developed, 
was wearying of his widowed state. His motherless 
children had found a new mother, the one perhaps they best 
knew and remembered, in Miss Margaret Griffiths, Lulu’s sister. 
But Hubert had no wife, and he was a lonely and uncomforted 
man. We have his solemn assurance that the possibility of a 
closer tie between himself and his sister-in-law had never crossed 
the mind of either. Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was 
not only illegal but in the opinion of many respectable people 
almost an unnatural sin. 

In the early summer of 1888, a strange thing happened. 
Herkomer was painting the portrait of a very distinguished 
churchman who was then engaged in obtaining signatures 
for a petition against the “‘ Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Bill.” 
Herkomer’s household was an interesting case in point. He was 
a widower and his sister-in-law presided over his home. Whose 
signature could be more valuable ? It was requested during one 
of these sittings. The result was striking and paradoxical. 
Instead of fortifying the domestic status quo, the ecclesiastic had 
provided the decisive impulse to what must have been a sub- 
conscious trend of thought and desire. Herkomer felt “‘ a sudden 
turmoil”’ in his innermost being. 

The sitter was dismissed and after a night’s wrestling with 
this change of feeling towards his sister-in-law, who was at that 
time with his children in Wales, he wrote to her “ before the 
dawn ”’ asking her to become his wife. She was not to write 
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but to bring the reply in person when she returned a week thence. 
Margaret brought the answer he wished, and peace and comfort 
were once more assured to him. Of course, the ecclesiastical 
sitter, who had effected a conversion so contrary to his design, 
had to be informed. The good man must have thought a good 
deal, but he simply said: “ Well, I can only wish you every 
happiness ! ” 

Before entering into his new happiness, Herkomer had to 
experience another of those poignant contrasts of joy and sorrow 
which had so strangely marked his life. Just after this engage- 
ment, which his father had greatly desired to see, the old man 
died in bed suddenly and without pain in July of that year 
(1888). Despite the long anxiety, “‘ grossie’s ’’ death was a severe 
blow, and it was well for Hubert that he had in prospect that new 
and happy companionship which was to be his in the autumn 
and never to fail him to the end. The death of his father meant 
to Herkomer not simply that break with the past which such a 
loss means to everybody. It removed also his last and 
strongest tie with the Germanic ancestry and tradition in which 
he had his roots. Writing twelve years later to Mr. Baldry, 
he says: 


I stand altogether in a dual character. My art is English 
and my blood is German. England took first possession 
of my artistic vision, and it was trained whilst in a supple 
state to understand England’s rare and pre-eminently 
lovable aspects. But whilst this training was proceeding, 
there was another and not less potent influence at work, 
viz., the daily and hourly comradeship with my father 
whose powerful mind was throughout German: German 
in its ideals, its persistency and tenacity of purpose, and 
in its subjective intensity. But although the daily and 
hourly companionship with this unique man implanted the 
romance and poetry of Germany, the training of the dual 
natures proceeded without confusion and my mind remains 
to this day as dual as if belonging to two distinct personalities. 
The advantages are obvious, as I am able to conjure up the 
one side to clear up points by accurate comparison with the 
other. I have often been struck by the absolute separation 
of these natures in me. All my ways are those of a foreigner 
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—my enthusiasm, my outspokenness, my self-possession, 
my life is un-English. But. my art and my feeling for art 
will always remain English. 


Herkomer could not marry his sister-in-law in England, so 
he was compelled for this purpose to resume his German 
nationality which he had relinquished when he became a British 
naturalized subject at the age of twenty-two. This occasioned 
some difficulty and some knotty points of law at a later date 
when he was standing for the Presidency of the Old Water 
Colour Society, the holder of that position having to be a natural- 
born or naturalized British subject. There was a difference of 
expert opinion on the question whether he had or had not sacrificed 
his British subjecthood when he resumed his German nationality. 
Eventually he was again naturalized British, with the not un- 
common result that he had a double nationality: he had the 
advantages of British subjecthood everywhere except when in 
Germany where he once more became a German subject. 

Herkomer and Margaret Griffiths were married at the Tower 
at Landsberg on July 2 of this year (1888). It was an important 
event in the little Bavarian town, of which Herkomer had been 
made a citizen when he became once more a German subject. 
The bridegroom arrived there in August to make arrangements 
for the wedding which, if the expression may be used without 
offence, was admirably stage-managed. The bride and the rest 
of the family followed in due time. On the eve of the wedding 
the Burgomaster brought a double quartette of singers to the 
Mutierthurm to serenade the happy couple, and delivered a 
speech of welcome, addressing Herkomer as the youngest and 
greatest of the Landsberg citizens. 

The ceremony took place the next day in the chief room of 
the Tower, with Herkomer’s portraits of his father and mother 
looking down on the company. It was a solemn and beautiful 
ritual. As they left the tower for the adjoining house, the mellow 
strains of the Lohengrin March floated mystically upon the 
summer air. Herkomer had secretly placed ten of the best trum- 
pet and horn players from the Munich Opera House in the highest 
chamber of the Mutterthurm and we can well believe that “ the 
effect was magical.” A short honeymoon having been spent in 
red-roofed Rothenburg, the lovely medizval town on the Tauber, 
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the married couple rejoined the family at Landsberg. The home- 
coming at Bushey was prettily féted by the students, the entrance 
to the new home life being made through a doorway garlanded 
with flowers. 

In the exhibitions of 1888 Herkomer was very prominent. 
To the Royal Academy he sent a number of important portraits 
which still further established his position as a portrayer of the 
leading figures in the various departments of public life. These 
included the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge (Dr. Butler), the 
Speaker (afterwards Viscount Peel), the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Lord Herschell. In the New Gallery appeared Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, the Marchioness of Tweeddale, the charming picture 
of “‘ My Father and my Children,” and others. Amid his more 
professional work and his domestic distinctions he had duly 
completed the series of drawings “‘ Around my Home,” and these 
were displayed in the Fine Art Society’s rooms. 

Herkomer’s correspondence now grows much more extensive 
and almost all the familiar names of the Victorian era are 
represented in the vast collection of letters left behind him, all 
methodically docketed. Indeed his habit of preserving and 
alphabetically registering everything that reached him by post 
has imposed a Herculean task upon his biographer. One finds 
many a precious and rmportant letter over some shining signature 
humbly sandwiched between such commonplaces as the advertise- 
ment of a tonic or-the character of a maidservant. Yet the whole 
collection, in its order and elaboration, is very characteristic of 
Herkomer’s temperament. 

It may interest the reader to see how some of these memorable 
commissions were conveyed to the artist. It was Dr. Jowett 
who wrote suggesting the portrait of Speaker Peel :— 


WEST MALVERN. 


July 23, 1887. 
DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 


Some members of Balliol College (chiefly M.P.’s) have 
raised a subscription with the view of placing a portrait 
of the Speaker in the hall of Balliol College. 


M2 
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They wish and Mr. Peel himself wishes that you should 
be the painter of the picture. 

Do you know the Speaker ? He is a former pupil of mine, 
now about fifty-seven years old, but young for his age. 
I think that he may still be regarded as in his intellectual 
prime. He is a very noble and simple character. And when 
in health he appears to me to be one of the handsomest men 
whom I have ever known. I fear that he is very much 
overworked at present. : 

I am afraid that though we have made a considerable 
effort we shall not be able to raise more than from four 
hundred and fifty pounds to five hundred pounds from the 
subscription. Will you do the best you can for us under 
the circumstances ? 


Believe me, yours very truly, 


B, JOWETT. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Benson) acknowledges 
his portrait thus :— 


LAMBETH PALACE, S.E. 


March 28, 1888. 
My DEAR PROFESSOR, 


In sending you the enclosed I must thank you more than 
it does. If I was as bad a sitter as you say I only admire 
you the more for returning good for evil on canvas. 

We all hope that the hours you gave us are the beginning 
of long and happy friendship. 


Yours sincerely ever, 
Epw. CANTUAR. 


Dr. Liddell, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, whose portrait 
Herkomer painted a few years later, writes from the College on 
August 6, 1888: 
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I am extremely sorry to hear of your good father’s illness 
and your loss.. The loss of one who has watched us from 
earliest youth, and who takes an interest in one’s well- 
doing such as no one else can take, is (I felt it in my own 
case) truly irreparable. 


It appears that Herkomer had become rather conscience- 
stricken at this time about his abandonment of imaginative 
subject-painting in favour of the more professional and remunera- 
tive work of portraiture. He had probably not yet formed that 
exalted estimate of the function of the portrait-painter which 
he afterwards held and defended ; nor did he realize as fully as 
in his later years that portraiture was his real artistic métier. 
He seems at this time to have feared that portrait-painting was 
becoming too easy for him, that it was degenerating in his hands 
into a “‘ mechanic art’ and that his very success would be his 
artistic undoing. 

Yet he had no ground for self-reproach about the quality of 
work he was putting into his professional commissions even in 
these early days. The portraits of the two Masters of Trinity 
and of Lady Eden (1889) had surely the ‘‘ monumental ”’ character. 
Still, as the commissions increased in number, there was a danger 
of falling into a routine and simply repeating technical methods. 
Herkomer attributed his salvation to the fact that portrait- 
painting became increasingly difficult to him and that more 
and more each commission presented itself to him as a new and 
exacting problem. 

He had not exhibited any great imaginative canvas since 
1885 and his conscience had reproached him therefor. In this 
frame of mind he had started upon a picture rather similar in 
motif and sentiment to his ‘‘ Last Muster,” representing a group 
of the gentlemen pensioners in the chapel of the Charterhouse. 
But from a lack of the necessary dvang or inspiration, the 
work had refused to develop. When he resumed the 
picture again on his return from Germany, he found 
that his new happiness made all the difference. The 
obstruction had gone and the task moved easily to its 
completion. 

“ The Chapel of the Charterhouse,” having been bought under 
the Chantrey Bequest, now hangs in the Tate Gallery. Every 
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reader of the Newcomes knows that the Charterhouse is a refuge 
for gentlemen ‘“‘ who have lost everything in life except their 
pride.”” It provided a subject exactly suited to Herkomer’s 
temperament. The resulting picture was, indeed, little more than 
a group of portraits in a setting of sentiment. Herkomer’s use 
of his friends as models gave rise to some amusing misunder- 
standings. ‘‘I didn’t paint actual Charterhouse brethren,’ he 
said in an address at the Whitechapel Art Gallery in 1889, “‘ but 
took as models for modification all the best types of faces I 
could find among my friends. I could not make people understand 
at my private view that this was so: ‘Surely he’s not there 
yet’ they said to me.” The second brother in the front pew 
to the right is Sir James Paget. Next to him comes Mr. Samuel 
Pope, Q.C. The nearest brother on the bench to the left was 
taken from an Oxford Don. Other portraits in the picture are 
those of Dr. Adam Clarke of Bushey, and Lorenz and John 
Herkomer, Hubert’s father and uncle. A face somewhat re- 
sembling Mr. Gladstone’s may be seen against a pillar in the 
background. The original of the pensioner who is entering the 
chapel, and who, whatever his other losses, has certainly 
parted with no self-esteem, was Mr. Simpson Noakes, a 
neighbour at Bushey, who, it is interesting to know, was 
also the model of Tenniel’s ‘“‘ John Bull,” so familiar in 
the cartoons of Punch. A waggish Academician suggested 
that the picture should have been entitled ‘He has taken 
the wrong hat,’’ for the hat carried by the chief figure 
would obviously be rather a tight fit for that massive 
head. 

The leisure hours and an occasional “ off day’ of the winter 
1889-90 were devoted to the composition of another and more 
elaborate musical play. The “ Sorceress” had simply served to 
whet Herkomer’s appetite for enterprises of this kind. Indeed 
the new play was on the stocks almost before its predecessor was 
off the stage. The little theatre was enlarged with a new stage 
forty feet deep, and in November four carpenters and the smith 
were detached from the workshops to work at the scenery. The 
new venture, entitled ‘‘ An Idyl,” was based upon the simplest 
dramatic elements. There was no attempt at an eventful or 
complicated plot, the story of the country girl who was flattered 
and tempted by the high-born youth, yet remained true to a 
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lover of her own degree, just serving to suggest the changes in 
pictorial and musical effect.* 

Herkomer again composed the music, but on this occasion he 
determined to orchestrate it himself. Here was a new difficult 
and technical art which he set himself to acquire by his usual 
methods, floundering, that is, through experiment and failure 
to knowledge and success. He devoted his nights and days to 
the study of such scores as that of Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersinger,”’ 
but the problems of clef and transposition, the B flat clarinet and 
the French horns might have proved too much for him if he had 
not happened on Lafleur’s Atlas of Instrumentation which drew 
him safely through the labyrinth. Mr. Joseph Ludwig, the 
eminent violinist, consented to lead the orchestra and he initiated 
Herkomer into the mysteries of conductorship. This was for the 
rehearsals only. Who was to conduct during the performances ? 
The happy solution of this problem was due once more to a 
suggestion from one of the children. ‘‘ Why don’t you have Dr. 
Richter ?”’ ‘‘ Good heavens!” replied the horrified father ; 
“what are you talking about ?”’ ‘“ Well, isn’t he good enough ?”’ 
remarked the unconscious humorist. The suggestion was the 
more alarming because Richter, on a visit to Bushey a few years 
before, when Herkomer painted his portrait, had begged the 
artist not to include musical composition among his varied 
activities. ‘‘ Leave that,” he said, “to us musicians.”’ In the 
end, however, the score was actually sent to the great man in 
Vienna and his favourable reply was received with a furore of 
triumph and excitement by Herkomer and his assistants. Richter’s 
consent was in itself a flattering tribute to the excellence of 
Herkomer’s music. The great conductor threw himself heart 
and soul into the enterprise. He even took lodgings in Bushey 
village, travelling to London in the evenings for his concerts. 

Herkomer recalled in later years the sort of life he led during 
these crowded and exciting months : 


This was the period of my life when the work I imposed 
upon myself was so excessive that even greed could ask for 
nomore. I worked at my portraits and subject-pictures, and 
I did etching as usual, considering these to be my first duty. 
But to this all-sufficient labour must be added the designing 


* The lyrics were written by Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
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of details for my house, which was in course of erection ; 
the preparation of lectures for Oxford, where I held the 
Slade Professorship ; the uninterrupted attendance at my 
school; the building-up of a stage-picture for the play ; 
the writing of the music for the same; the irritating work 
of correcting the copied parts for the orchestra ; and, finally, 
the most severe strain of all on the nerves—the rehearsing 
of a new play. I leave it to the reader to judge if this was 
a normal state of things. Yet during these months of 
excitement I was in good health, and retired to bed long 
after midnight without any feeling of fatigue. I had no 
assistance from stimulants, as I was a water-drinker and a 
non-smoker. But it was the result of the domination of 
mind over body for the time being—a condition, however, 
that could not last. Nor did it; for I have since paid a 
heavy price for that pleasure-period in long years of ill- 
health.* 


Indeed these days of the pictorial play were quite the happiest 
of Herkomer’s life. More than twenty years later the memory 
of this episode was to him “‘ sweet as the recollection of a balmy 
day in spring when the blossom-scented air vibrates with the 
harmony of feathered songsters and fills one’s heart with gratitude 
for the gift of life and sensation.” 

Herkomer was a “ stage-reformer ”’ in the artistic rather than 
the ethical sense of that term. Neither Oberammergau nor 
Bayreuth ever produced anything more naturalistic than the 
staging of the Bushey plays. There were three main features 
in the reforms there applied—an atmospheric sky, a moon true 
to nature and a ground of unequal surface. Criticism of then 
and still existing stage conventions was easy enough. Herkomer 
pointed out that rocks and hills and even street houses seldom 
rise from a perfectly level and smooth surface, like the floor of 
an ordinary stage. He determined that his stage floor should be 
as true to nature as the rest of his theatrical landscape. 

With equal force he contended that in nature light does not 
rise from the ground from a fixed position in front, throwing 
the shadows of people’s noses up to their foreheads. The ridicu- 
lous institution of ‘‘ footlights ’”’ dates from the days when candles 


* My School and My Gospel, p. 177. 
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were the only illuminants, and the story goes that when lamps 
were substituted the old actors lost a useful perquisite in the 
unused candle-stumps. Needless to say, footlights were unknown 
in the stage cosmogony at Bushey. 

The atmospheric effects realized on the Bushey stage were 
unprecedented. It is impossible to describe in detail the devices 
by which they were produced. Much was due to the ingenious 
use of a sheet of fine gauze stretched at a certain angle in front 
of a great canvas on the back wall upon which was painted a 
graduated blue sky. The painted sky seen through the gauze 
looked atmospheric and the gauze was itself a surface which 
could be played upon with light and cloud effects to any extent. 

But the great harvest-moon which rose slowly and solemnly 
before the last rays of the sunset had faded away was the crowning 
triumph of the Herkomerian management. The conventional 
stage-moon rises in a hurry from the horizon, mounts to a certain 
position in the heavens, and there sticks. It suggests anything 
but the proverbial inconstancy of our satellite. Herkomer’s moon 
was a perfect picture of the original. The effects were produced 
by an elaborate mechanism devised by the artists and his work- 
men. Nay, the moon, as it ultimately rose upon the awed and 
breathless spectators, bettered expectation. No “halo” had 
been provided for, but an unquestioned halo it had, probably 
the result of its light passing through the gauze sheet which, as 
has been said, was not quite parallel to the sky canvas at the back. 
Nobody who saw it ever forgot the rising of the harvest-moon in 
mebberidyld*.% 

The entire scenic setting was, indeed, a revelation to those 
accustomed only to the conventional productions, however 
elaborate, of the British stage. So complete was the illusion 
that the audience were convinced at one point that the entire 
back wall of the theatre had been removed and that they were 
looking into the living landscape and sunshine outside. The 
field of vision from the auditorium, one need hardly say, was not 
interrupted by the bald head and gesticulating arms of that 
animated metronome, the musical conductor. That functionary 


* On January 28, 1892, Herkomer lectured at the Avenue Theatre on “ Scenic 
Art.”’ Punch had an amusing cartoon in which the Professor is seen holding a 
candle with a moon for the flame, and lecturing to Henry Irving and Augustus 
Harris on stage moonshine. 
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was invisible, as he ought to be not only in the theatre but in 
the concert room. 

Everything conspired to make “ The Idyl” an unqualified 
success. Even the few contretemps were happily misinterpreted. 
Herkomer told how at one performance when the famous moon 
was rising some blunderer opened a door at the back of the stage, 
letting in a sudden flash of profane sunlight. Herkomer’s 
language was stage-managerial, but he cancelled his intended 
explanation of the mistake when guest after guest came and 
congratulated him on “that wonderful effect of summer-lighting.”’ 

The performances of ‘“‘ The Idyl”’ took place in June. There 
were thirteen in all—nine for Herkomer’s friends and guests, 
three for which a charge was made, the money going to the 
village Nurse Fund, and one for the good folks of Bushey. The 
orchestra was professional, but the actors and actresses, with the 
exception of a few, were drawn from the ranks of the Bushey 
students. The cost of the entire production was borne by the 
Professor, whose expenditure on these occasions was reckless and 
lavish. It is said to have amounted to at least two thousand 
pounds. The money, Herkomer said, was in no sense an invest- 
ment but simply the price of a pleasure. 

Herkomer was unmistakably endowed with the faculty which 
lies at the root of creative musical genius, that of composing a 
melody. No amount of musical erudition can atone for the 
absence of this gift, as has been painfully shown by much “‘ festival 
music ’’ of recent years. The writer remembers as a youthful 
amateur playing one of Herkomer’s melodies during the rehearsals 
of the next play, “‘ Filippo.”” He was concealed under the stage, 
while the Professor took all the credit (or discredit) by playing 
it in dumb show above. The melody was unaccompanied and 
was so clear and beautiful that no accompaniment could be 
desired. Herkomer had completely mastered the action of bow 
and fingering so that no one can have suspected that he was 
not the actual player. All the Professor’s music, including his 
separate compositions for the violin and zither, was live and 
original and his harmonization always rich and interesting. At 
the end of his life much of “‘ The Idyl’’ music was revived as an 
accompaniment to the scenes of one of the Herkomer cinema- 
tograph films, and no musician could hear it played even thus 
on the piano without recognizing its charm and value. Versatile 
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persons in the ordinary sense of the word are common enough. 
But it is extremely unusual for a faculty so pronounced and 
creative as Herkomer’s musical gift to be combined with such 
supreme excellence in a very different department of art. We 
can easily comprehend how Herkomer once stood at parting 
roads, one of which led to a musical and the other to an artistic 
or pictorial career. 

The Professor was fully entitled to the public tribute paid to 
him by Dr. Richter at the close of the last performance of “ The 
Idyl.’” The conductor admitted that he had been prejudiced 
against Herkomer’s music, as he could not believe that a man 
already so proficient in one art could turn to another with success. 
But all his feelings had changed when he saw the “ score.” 
“That first rehearsal, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ was a surprise to 
us all. Professor Herkomer’s music is never commonplace, 
nearly always original. I am sure I express your ideas, too, when 
I say I hope he will continue in music and we shall look forward 
to his next work with interest.” Herkomer writes that he would 
hesitate to record what Dr. Richter prophesied if he were to study 
music, even for six months. 

“ The Idyl” was simply Hubert Herkomer, a monument of 
self-expression in many forms. He suggested the plot, composed 
the music, conducted the rehearsals, painted or supervised the 
painting of the scenery, acted as stage manager and played the 
chief part. No doubt he regretted he could not do more, just as 
he regretted having had to go outside his own family for the 
architectural elevation of “‘ Lululaund.’’ But there are physical 
limitations which even a Herkomer cannot abrogate. Throughout 
this absorbing and laborious amusement, the main business of 
portrait-painting, which supplied the funds, went on without 
interruption. He was represented at Burlington House in 1889 
by eight pictures, including the ‘‘ Chapel of the Charterhouse,” and 
the portraits of Mrs. Gladstone, Lady Eden, Mr. Joseph Ludwig, 
and Mr. Samuel Pope, Q.C., while other portraits, including 
one of Sir Joseph Hooker, appeared at the New Gallery. The 
first two mentioned were distinctly among Herkomer’s most 
“monumental” portraits of women. That of Mrs. Gladstone 
was greatly admired and, as will be seen from the following 
letter, gave complete satisfaction where criticism must have 
been keenest. The great statesman wrote :— 
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16, JAMES STREET. 


July 25, 1888. 
DEAR Mr. HERKOMER, 


I must congratulate you on the tribute paid to-day at 
Spencer House to your picture of my wife by the admiration 
of all our friends assembled there. It was unanimous, and 
was I think unqualified, for I do not reckon as qualification 
some secondary matter of unfinished accessories. For 
myself I should say that, though in her earlier years she has 
had good work done both on her bust and her portrait, it 
is in this picture chiefly that I should wish her to be con- 
templated by her descendants. 


Believe me, faithfully yours, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Some years later Mrs. Drew, Mr. Gladstone’s daughter, wrote 
in a letter to Herkomer from Hawarden Castle :—‘ Your picture 
of my mother hangs here and makes me always wish you had had 
a shot at my father.’’ Possessing in a supreme measure those 
qualities of moral and intellectual strength which Herkomer 
loved to portray, Gladstone would indeed have been a great 
opportunity and everybody will share Mrs. Drew’s regret. 

In Lady Eden Herkomer had evidently a congenial subject 
and the work is almost as “classic ’’ in character as the ladies 
in white and black. Sir William Eden wrote in acknowledgment : 


WINDLESTONE, 
FERRY HI. 
August 1, 1888. 


Enclosed is cheque value five hundred and forty pounds 
for the portrait of Lady Eden, which please accept together 
with my best thanks for the very beautiful work you have 
done. I like the picture more than ever and it shall have 
the best position in the hall when it is papered. 
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Mr. Pope wrote April 12, 1889 :— 


I congratulate you on the general chorus of approval of 
your pictures. Of the portrait personal I have not heard 
anything but praise. No doubt some say “ too red,” others 
“too yellow’”’ and others “ not full enough in front,” but 
as these are inconsistent I suppose it must be really pretty 
nearly right. I have not heard one complaint of ‘‘ melancholy 
sneer’’ so I suppose you have eradicated it. Seriously I 
believe some of your finest work you have given to my picture 
and I thank you for it. I hope you will take care the 
engraving is worthy of your hand.” 


Sir Joseph Hooker, in a letter ordering a copy of his portrait, 
wrote: “‘ The portrait is immensely admired. The only criticism 
I have heard is that it is too grave for me. If there is truth in 
this, it is because I cannot help setting my features when I sit 
for a portrait, and show no animation.” 

The closing years of 1889 seemed to mark for Herkomer a 
grand climacteric of good fortune. His position among the first 
few leading artists of the day was established. His social position 
was equally assured, though we must allow that Herkomer let 
social consideration come as it pleased and made few direct bids 
for it. He was the centre of a growing colony of art-students 
and workers who now numbered more than a hundred. 

‘Lululaund”’ was rising like a dream—strong as a fortress 
and beautiful as a palace.* And, above all, Herkomer’s domestic 
happiness was completed this year by the birth of a son who was, 
of course, christened Lorenz.t His unpublished autobiographical 
notes end with a chord of deep and happy content : 


As I write this, on the 20th of November, 1889, in the 
midst of my family, with my boy and girl already helpful in 
so many ways in the home, and proud and happy in the 
possession of the baby brother that lies, just two months old, 
in the identical cradle my father made for me forty years 
ago; I look at him, with his likeness, already so striking, 


* I am aware that some critics of the house will not endorse this description. 
+ He died in 1922. 
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to my father—at his sweet mother, radiant with joy; I see 
my house growing apace and my colony of students around 
me; and my existence is summed up in the two words, 
Peace and Success. 


CHAPTER XII 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


The true artist has the planet for his pedestal: the adventurer, after years of 
strife, has nothing broader than his own shoes. 
Emerson, 


N the spring of 1890, Herkomer paid the first of his two visits 
to Italy. Though in feature and complexion he suggested 
the Italian rather than the German, his tradition and tem- 

perament were wholly English and Teutonic. The Latin spirit 
was entirely alien to him. It was not likely that the painter 
of such pictures as “‘ Hard Times ”’ and “ On Strike” would find 
much that was congenial in the “easy-going, sun-basking 
peasantry ” of Italy, however picturesquely attired. Herkomer’s 
sympathies were all with the toilers in the struggle for life and 
livelihood as it goes on in our darker and colder climes. It was 
there he heard “‘ the still, sad music of humanity,” there he found 
the material adapted to his moral and artistic nature. Moreover 
his lack of a classical education cut him off from any vivid 
appreciation of Italian and Roman antiquities— 


Egvegias urbes operumque laborem, 
Tot congesia manu praeruptis oppida saxis, 
Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 


In the Italy and the Italian of his own age he found little o 
that human interest which inspired his artistic production. Even 
the rich treasures of Italian painting and sculpture and archi- 
tecture made no strong appeal to his sensibilities. Two works 
only seem to have greatly impressed him—Velasquez’s portrait 
of ‘‘ Innocent the Tenth,” and a torso of a youth found just 
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previously in Rome. These seemed to him to touch the Pillars 
of Hercules in pictorial and plastic expression. He could not 
fail to appreciate the southern beauty of the Italian sky and 
landscape. But he felt no desire to paint Italian scenery, because 
it was not the background of such a human life as appealed to 
his sympathies. So it came about that neither this nor a second 
visit to Italy a few years later produced any work of local inspira- 
tion or influenced in any way Herkomer’s artistic development. 

Herkomer had not yet tired of the music-play. In the excite- 
ment of ‘‘ The Idyl”’ success he had planned another work even 
more ambitious and had written much of the music. This was 
never completed, but, instead, an adaption by Mr. Alfred Berlyn, 
of Coppée’s powerful one-act piece, ‘‘ Le Luthier de Crémone,”’ 
was rehearsed during the winter of 1889-1890. The adaptation was 
entitled ‘“‘ Filippo’”’ and two performances were given in 1890 
and 1891. It was the exigencies of the chief part which led to 
the sacrifice of Herkomer’s heavy black beard and moustache. 
He had no reason to shrink from the full exposure of his strong 
and mobile features. With one brief relapse in after years he 
remained a clean-shaven man and it is in that habit he will be 
remembered by most of his friends. We may so far anticipate 
events as to record that “‘ Filippo” was followed in 1893 by a piece 
entitled “Time’s Revenges,’”’ specially written by the dis- 
tinguished author and critic, Mr. W. L. Courtney. In this play, 
the music for which was composed by the Professor’s cousin on 
the mother’s side, Miss Marie Wurm, Herkomer assumed the 
picturesque figure of an old Breton peasant (Gaston Boissier). 
The merits of that personation and of the production in general 
may be gathered from a letter written by the most exacting of 
critics, the dramatic author himself : 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


January 8, 1893. 
My DEAR HERKOMER, 


Do you remember Cordelia’s remark, ‘‘I cannot heave 
my heart into my mouth”? That’s me/ But I will say that 
your acting of Boissier is a proud thing for me and your 
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production of my play—every time I see it—gives me hope 
that I may do something. You have made it so truly 
artistic, and if it ever comes out elsewhere—and I am by 
no means sure that I wish it to—it will lose all these characters 
and become commonplace. 

There—I’ve said it—and you must tell Mrs. Herkomer that 
for once I am putting my feelings on my sleeve—quite 
against my usual practice. 


Ever yours, 
W. L. CourRTNEY. 


, 


“ Time’s Revenges ”’ was performed at the Bushey theatre on 
six afternoons during the month of January, 1893. Just a year 
before, Herkomer had lectured to an expert and critical audience 
at the Avenue Theatre on “ Scenic Art.” This lecture embodied 
those ideas of “stage reform’ which we have already briefly 
described, and Herkomer had to endure the penalties of most 
shoemakers who make such excursions from the last. The 
lecture produced some discussion but perhaps nothing more 
positive. On one occasion when Herkomer attempted to embody 
his ideas on stage-lighting in a new theatre that was being built 
by a prominent actor, he was thwarted by a conservative oppo- 
sition at every step. 

We might infer from the following letter that the lecture- 
invitations were rather carelessly issued : 


22, BARKSTON GARDENS, 
EARL’s Court, S.W. 


Never asked me! Most unkind—but I’ve read you this 
morning, although Edward—my son—tells me that’s not 
half as good as hearing you. I’m entirely affronted and 
you'll have to do much to “ make it up” to me. 


Yours ruffled, 


January 29, 1892. ELLEN TERRY. 
N 
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With Gaston Boissier the series of music plays ended but 
Herkomer was to return in his latest days to dramatic production 
in a new and unanticipated form. 

To the Academy of 1890 he sent a subject-picture, “ Our 
Village,” a striking contrast to the wild and Gothic landscapes 
he had hitherto chiefly exhibited. In its gentle sentiment and 
idealized truth, “‘ Our Village” is once more strongly Walkerian. 
The picture was painted near his own door, and the church and 
mighty elm trees and village pond and cottages were faithfully 
rendered from Nature. Bushey still looks thus, though the 
returning labourers are not always so heroic in face and figure, 
and in these days of the all-devouring Juggernaut the 
children loitering in mid-road would run a risk of life 
and limb. The picture is interesting as it shows how fully 
appreciative Herkomer was of the characteristic scenes of English 
country life—England, in his own phrase, “ paintable and 
lovable.” 

It has already been mentioned that this picture was exchanged 
for the offender in “ purplitis ’ entitled “‘ Missing,’’ which was 
in the possession of Herkomer’s old friend, Mr. C. Mansel Lewis. 
The sight of the earlier picture, it will be remembered, had 
enraged Herkomer and he proposed the exchange in 1895. 
Mr. Lewis replied from Llanelly : 


Good gracious, I had no idea the sight of ‘‘ Missing’ had 
had such an effect on you. You evidently feel strongly 
about it and I am quite willing to fall in with your wishes. 
I have certainly felt that some parts of the picture left 
something to be desired. Still there are many bits of it 
which it would be a great pity to destroy and I hope you will 
cut those bits out and frame them. I remember “ Our 
Village’ well and saw its early commencement. It will 
be a very interesting one for me to have, both on account 
of the many associations connected with the village, 
my knowing the exact spot it represents, and also 
because the general details of it as to landscape and 
figures are so much more interesting to me than the 
subject of the ‘‘ Missing.”’ So let me know when the other 
comes home and I will pack up the latter and send it 
you. 


OUR VILLAGE 
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Mr. Mansel’s appeal on behalf of the good parts of this curate’s 
egg had no effect, and “ Missing” quickly justified its title 
when it reached Bushey. 

Among the many portraits Herkomer exhibited this year 
at the Academy and the New Gallery were those of Mrs. Arthur 
Sassoon, Major E. R. Bourke,* Sir Matthew White-Ridley and 
Sir William Eden. These twenty-six portraits are an evidence 
of Herkomer’s gradual advance to the maturity of his powers, 
and of the high standard, the peyadomrpérea, he maintained 
in his strictly professional work. Eight years later Lord 
Rosebery remarks in a business letter to Herkomer from 
Dalmeny: “ Your ‘Mrs. Sassoon’ lightens the whole house 
here and distinctly improves the climate.” 

In this year Herkomer resigned his membership of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours. His invitation to become 
a member had been a great and welcome honour in the early 
years of his art career and his resignation in the days of his 
success exposed him to some charges of ingratitude. It must 
in fairness be said that ingratitude was not one of Herkomer’s 
failings and though he has not recorded his reasons for this 
particular step, it was only taken, he tells us, after much delibera- 
tion. He had not exhibited in the galleries of the Institute 
for ten years previously. 

1890 is, however, chiefly memorable for Herkomer’s promotion 
to the full rank of Royal Academician. Few artists can ever 
have aspired more intensely to that position and few can have 
better earned it by hard work and visible and varied achievement. 
In order to secure at once the many privileges of his new status, 
and pending the production of his diploma work, Herkomer 
placed asa deposit his portrait of his friend Briton Riviére. We 
may imagine the sensations of pride and delight with which 
he took his seat among the Olympians at his first council, with 
Leighton (President), Millais, Pettie, Faed, Peter Graham and 
the rest—that illustrious circle which, somewhat changed in 
personnel, he was afterwards to commemorate in the brilliant 
portrait-group now hanging in the Tate Gallery. 

Herkomer’s diploma picture, ‘‘ On Strike,” appeared in the 
Academy of 1891. This powerful and interesting work showed 


* This is one of the several portraits which were described as “ the finest 
Herkomer ever painted.” 
N 2 
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once more the English character of Herkomer’s art and his deep 
feeling for the stern actualities of life in an industrial nation 
such as ours. The sullen and menacing look of the workman, 
the helpless despair of the wife, the well-tended baby who seems 
half conscious that something is wrong, the tragic figure of the 
girl in the background—all this makes a picture which by its 
directness and simplicity appeals at once to the emotions. It 
is true “‘ criticism of life,’ and Herkomer could not have con- 
tributed to the treasures of the Academy a study of wider interest 
or more permanent historic value. 

The portraits in the Academy were those of the Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Sir Sydney Waterlow, Bart., Captain 
Townshend and Colonel (afterwards Viscount) Kitchener. There 
is more than a slight reminiscence of the Forbes portrait in the 
insistent and forthright figure of the famous general projected 
against a symbolical background of minaret and cupola. 
Herkomer’s portrait-work was so uniformly excellent in these 
years that it becomes impossible even to mention many of his 
most successful productions. But of the six portraits he sent 
this year to the New Gallery that of Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P., 
was especially happy in interpretation and technique. The 
English gentleman “ of stateliest port’’ has seldom been so 
truly visualized. 

A special interest attaches to a less prominent exhibit of 
Herkomer’s, entitled “‘ The Shepherd, a Monotype,” which was 
hung in the black and white room of the Academy. The special 
interest of this little work is that it represents an early attempt 
at printing from an unengraved plate, a process he was in a few 
years to develop in his own invention of the ‘“ Herkomer- 
gravure ’’’ or “ Spongotype.”” As already remarked, Herkomer 
was intensely interested in the technical aspects of any art he 
pursued, There seems indeed to have been a large infusion of 
mechanical talent in his comprehensive genius. It found some 
scope in the scenic appliances of the pictorial plays. When the 
pianola apeared it was not long before Herkomer was producing 
his own “ records’ on his own machinery and bringing this 
form of musical expression to the highest point of perfection. 
When the bicycle came along Herkomer’s machine had to eclipse 
all others and his motorcar de luxe of later days was the off- 
spring of his own design. His friends awaited with some interest 
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the moment when he would transfer his devotions to the swiftly- 
developing aeroplane. In his own department of fine art, it 
has already been mentioned how he assisted the etcher, and his 
contribution to the resources of the mezzotinter was no less 
important and valuable.* 

There is a story that this beautiful art-process of the mezzo- 
tint was invented by Prince Rupert of martial renown, the idea 
having been suggested to him by certain rust patterns seen on 
the barrel of a soldier’s musket. The credit for the actual inven- 
tion seems to be due to Ludwig von Siegen who was born at 
Utrecht in 1609, but the process was introduced into this country 
by Prince Rupert, a great patron and pursuer of the arts, after 
the restoration. The “lay reader’? may wish to know what 
““mezzotinting ” really is. Herkomer expounded the method in 
a simple passage in one of his Slade lectures at Oxford, which 
may be conveniently quoted :— 


In mezzotint, unlike etching, there is no acid used; but 
what is called the “ ground ’”’ on a mezzotint plate consists 
of a bed of burr, produced with a tool having a toothed 
edge some two or two and a half inches wide, which is 
rocked to and,fro over the plate in many directions until 
the whole surface is, as I have said before, a bed of burr. 
If this burred (i.e., serrated) surface were inked, and an 
impression taken from it, the result would be an even sheet 
of dense black. Here, therefore, is practically a black 
plate ; and'the whole process of engraving is accomplished 
by scraping away in various degrees this burr which prints 
black, leaving the entire burr for the deep black, and scraping 
down to the bare copper for the highest lights. 


It will be seen, therefore, that in a mezzotint, as distinct from 
an etching, the light tones represent the most and the dark tones 
the least handiwork. When Herkomer took to mezzotinting, 


* Mr. M. H. Spielman tells a story how he came one day to “ Lululaund ” just, 
after a visit to his dentist where he enjoyed the refined torture of the ‘' American 
drill.’ Herkomer was busy scraping a lithographic stone with a pen-nib. Mr. 
Spielmann suggested that the mechanism of the dentist’s drill might be applied 
to that purpose. The next visit he paid he found Herkomer pedalling merrily 
away with the sort of instrument suggested. He had adopted the idea and, as 


usual, improved upon it. 
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steel had, for commercial reasons, largely superseded copper 
for this reproductive art, because, copper being a soft metal, 
the number of impressions that could be taken from such a 
plate were strictly limited. Thus the richness and strength 
and “ velvet quality ’’ of the old mezzotints were sacrificed for 
the more practical merits of the harder material. It is obvious 
that the hard steel surface does not admit of so strong and deep 
a burr as the copper. Moreover, the ink slips away from the 
steel, whereas it clings sympathetically to the copper, and the 
wiping away can be done with an artistic certainty and richness 
which are impossible on the steel plate. 

In order to secure an almost unlimited number of impressions 
from an etched plate the process of giving the copper a coating 
or surface of steel was already in use and Herkomer’s invention 
consisted in applying the same device to the mezzotint copper- 
engraving. Hitherto this had been found impossible. Herkomer, 
with the assistance of his printer, Mr. H. T. Cox, set his mind 
to the problem and managed to perfect the chemical process, 
with the result that engravers returned to the more sensitive 
material when they found that as many impressions could now 
be obtained from the steel-surfaced copper as from the pure 
steel plate. It must not be supposed, however, that an im- 
pression from the steeled surface has exactly the same quality 
as that from the original copper. “‘ Although,” he said, “I 
think there is not so much difference perceptible in the printing 
from the steel-surface mezzotint plate (as compared with the 
printing from the copper) as we find in etching, I still feel that 
a peculiar charm can be given in the printing when it is done 
from the copper surface—a charm that is denied to the printer’s 
hand when that surface has the steel upon it.’”’ He suggested 
that “‘ artist’s proofs ’’ should always be printed direct from the 
copper, amounting perhaps to twenty-five or fifty impressions, 
and that when the plate showed the least sign of wear it should 
be steel-surfaced, and the subsequent copies be printed ad 
libitum and sold at a much cheaper price. The two states of the 
plate must, of course, be indicated by a separate stamp, so as 
to avoid any possible deception. 

The Bushey school produced a large number of distinguished 
mezzotint engravers. A good plate would fetch easily four 
hundred and fifty or five hundred pounds. While affording 
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a considerable scope for artistic skill and even individual tempera- 
ment, the work was far less precarious and exacting than original 
painting, whether of portraits or of subjects, and the income 
obtainable helped many a struggling young student to a position 
of financial independence. The names of Scott Bridgwater, 
Daniel Wehrschmidt (whose reproduction of Frank Holl’s 
“ Lord Dufferin ”’ is an example of supreme excellence), Norman 
Hirst, Will Henderson, Arthur Hewlett, Hamilton Crawford, 
among other Bushey-reared engravers, are familiar to all 
lovers of this particular form of art. 

Herkomer never tired of experimenting in the “‘ graphic arts,” 
and the little work entitled ‘‘ The Shepherd ” in the black and 
white room of the 1892 Academy marks another venturous 
step forward. He alludes to it thus in his Slade lectures delivered 
in the same year: “I exhibited such a ‘monotype’ in the Royal 
Academy this year (it represented a shepherd with clasped 
hands), and I was greatly amused to see how it puzzled the 
etchers, engravers and draughtsmen who visited that much- 
neglected room in which black and white works are hung. Not 
one that I spoke to had the least idea how it was done.”’ 

The significance of this inconspicuous little exhibit may be 
briefly shown. For Herkomer, with his eager and ardent tempera- 
ment, mezzotinting was a process rather too slow and laborious. 
He longed for a positive process giving “tone’’ and allowing 
of “rapid spontaneous workmanship.” He had learnt the 
“monotype ’”’ from Mr. W. M. Chase, the New York painter, 
who had apparently learnt it from the Munich artists. The 
method was simple. You take a polished copper plate and cover 
it completely with printer’s ink. Then with brushes, rags or 
fingers, or all combined, you wipe out the forms required from 
the black ground. It is painter’s, not engraver’s work, no tool 
or acid whatever being used. When the plate is thus finished, 
it is put through the press like an ordinary engraving. Nearly 
all the ink comes off and a splendid proof is produced. But, 
obviously, only one impression can be taken—hence the term, 
“monotype.” Herkomer’s object, then, was to invent a method 
by which, without interfering with the spontaneous painter 
character of the work, the impressions from the plate could be 
multiplied. With Mr. Cox’s assistance the problem was again 
solved, and in 1896, Herkomer exhibited a large number of 
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‘‘ painter-engravings ’ in the rooms of the Fine Art Society, 
where he delivered a lecture on his new patented process, which 
became known as the “‘ Herkomergravure’”’ or “ Spongotype.”’ 

The method of the process is briefly this: When the plate is 
painted with a thick black pigment of Herkomer’s invention, 
and while the paint in its varying thickness is still wet, a powder, 
also a Herkomerian invention, is dusted thickly over the picture, 
the superfluous quantity being afterwards removed. This 
powder is composed of two ingredients, one of which granulates 
the ink and the other provides electrical conductivity. The 
lights and shades of the painting on the plate are perfectly 
reproduced in the granulation, because the coarser particles of 
the powder go where the ink is thicker while the finer particles 
only are received where the ink is lightest. The last stage is to 
take an electrotype of this granulated surface and from this, by 
the ordinary methods of copper-plate printing, a perfect repro- 
duction of the original painting is obtained. 

The advantages of such a process scarcely need explanation. 
The engraver, the ‘‘ middleman ’”’ between painter and printer, 
disappears. The effects produced by the artist himself are 
directly reproduced in the impression. The painter has no new 
technicalities to learn, he can linger over his work, as the ink 
does not dry quickly, no touches are irremediable as with the 
etcher’s or engraver’s tool, and the process is positive, no reversion 
of the subject on the plate being involved. Herkomer claimed 
that ‘‘ there was no black and white art diffusible by the copper- 
plate printing press by which an artist could so readily reach 
the masses with his autographic touch.” He produced a large 
number of portraits and subject-pictures by the ‘‘ Spongotype,”’ 
and a few of these, such as those entitled ‘Ivy,’ “ Roses,” 
became familiar in the print-sellers’ shops. 

The process, however, owing to climatic influences on the 
electro-deposition, proved rather unreliable, and Herkomer, 
having sated himself with this new art-sensation, started on 
other quests. He never continued any pursuit from which he 
had extracted all the pleasure he required. These successive 
hobbies were dropped entirely the moment any touch of weariness 
setin. From painter-engraving he passed on at once, as we shall 
see, to what was perhaps, while it lasted, the most violent of his 
enthusiasms, namely, enamel-work. But his attraction to 
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“black and white”? never wholly lost its force and though 
etching, mezzotinting and painter-engraving had lost their 
flavour, he was many years later to find a new incarnation of his 
first love in lithography. 

Among those who were interested in Herkomer’s new repro- 
ductive process was the painter, G. F. Watts. He wrote: 


LINNERSLEASE, 
GUILDFORD. 


December 8, 18095. 
My DEAR HERKOMER, 


I think your invention admirable and that it will be 
everything to painters that you expect. I should throw 
myself actively into your project if I had time or money, 
but within a few days now of my 8oth year and never having 
worked for income beyond what was necessary for the 
moment but giving away the things that have cost me time 
and labour and_money, I am not in the position to do 
anything but work steadily in my studio, and that I do. 


Very sincerely yours, 


G. F. Watts. 


Later on March 15, 1896, he writes : 


My DEAR HERKOMER, 


I send you the plates and brushes, etc. The method is 
delightful and the invention most valuable. You will see 
I have failed in getting gradations and smoothness and 
should have tried for a simpler effect. The sketch ‘ The 
Cities of the Plain ”’ is not, I think, worth printing unless it 
may be of some value to show how and where one is likely 
to fail at first. As the ink seems to me to be perfectly soft 
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I have not cleaned the brushes. A little later I will ask for 
a plate or two with the other materials. 


Yours sincerely and obliged, 
G. F. WaATTs. 


We must now resume our year-to-year record. On January 14, 
1892, died the Heir Apparent to the Throne, the Duke of Clarence. 
A short time before, Herkomer had drawn a portrait of the 
young Prince at Sandringham. On January 17, he received the 
following letter from H.R.H. the Princess Louise, who always 
took a kindly and appreciative interest in his work : 


OSBORNE. 
DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 


We see by the papers that you have just been painting 
a picture of the poor young Duke of Clarence. The Queen 
is very anxious to know if this is true. If so, she would 
much like to see the picture. 

You can well understand what grief we are in at this 
sad and sudden death. 


Ever yours sincerely, 
LOUISE. 


Herkomer sent the drawing which was thus acknowledged on 
the 30th: 


OSBORNE. 
DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 


The Queen was very much pleased with the drawing you 
did of the Duke of Clarence and thought it very like and 
charming. Her Majesty would much like if you could make 
a replica of just the head for her. It would give her so 
much pleasure to possess it. If you feel you cannot do this, 
could you depute a pupil of yours to copy the drawing for 
the Queen ? 
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Many thanks for your kind letter. I knew you would 
feel for us in this sorrow, particularly as you had seen the 
young man so very lately. The poor parents! They are 
heartbroken. It is hard. 


Yours sincerely, 
LOUuISE. 


At a later date in the year when the replica was ready, Princess 
Louise wrote again : 


KENSINGTON PALACE. 
DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 


I fear something must have led your letter astray, as I did 
not receive one until yesterday. I am so sorry about it. 

Will you send the replica of the picture of the Duke of 
Clarence to me to Windsor Castle, with ‘‘ For the Queen ”’ 
on it ? I am going there Friday, and remain till Wednesday, 
so would be able to look after the picture myself; and I 
am sure that the Queen will be much touched by your kind 
wish to present her with the picture, and you can quite 
well do so. Iwill give the Queen your messages. 

Hoping you are well in health and not overworked. 


Believe me, Yours sincerely, 
LOUISE. 


The following telegram, acknowledging the receipt of the 
picture, is dated, Windsor Castle, December 2, 1892: 


Just received the picture of Duke of Clarence. The 
Queen is greatly pleased with your beautiful gift. 


LOUISE. 


Another telegram arrived simultaneously from the Castle: 


The Queen would much like to look at your picture of 
herself. Can you possibly bring it to-morrow (Saturday) ? 
To enable you to see Her Majesty you had better leave 
Paddington at 12-15. Answer if this is possible for you. 


LOuvISE. 
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This refers to a portrait of Queen Victoria of which Herkomer 
has left no record in his autobiographical remains. He had 
received an Australian commission to execute a portrait of the 
Queen but had not been able to obtain sittings from Her Majesty. 
He had painted the portrait mainly from a public statue, the work 
of the distinguished sculptor, Alfred Gilbert. Princess Louise, 
however, had so far helped Herkomer as to obtain for him an 
invitation to take tea with the Queen, so that he might gather 
some more direct and personal impressions. Herkomer used to 
tell how Her Majesty expressed to him a humorous fear that the 
tea had ‘‘ made her nose rather red.” 

In 1892 and the beginning of the next year Herkomer had to 
pay for the excessive work and excitement of the previous years. 
He fell distressingly ill of the gastric complaint to which he was 
subject and which towards the close of his life necessitated a 
drastic operation. A change of air and scene became advisable, 
for Bushey, with all its rural quietude, was too near London to 
afford the rest and seclusion which Herkomer’s invalid condition 
required. So in 1892 a farmhouse was rented and furnished 
near Washford, in rich and ruddy Somersetshire, miles away 
from tradesmen and doctor, and hither the entire Herkomer 
household migrated annually for the next three years. 

Another reason besides that of health had counselled a change. 
Herkomer had become a little anxious about the quality of his 
work, especially with regard to his colour perceptions which 
seemed to be blunted. Now a great colourist and good friend, 
Mr. J. W. North, lived in Somersetshire and Herkomer anti- 
cipated helpful results from. a visit to him and the neighbourhood 
which he had made artistically his own. The farmhouse was, 
indeed, in a country of artistic and personal interest to Herkomer. 
North, whose genius had found root and fruit in that delightful 
land, had greatly influenced Herkomer’s early idol and exemplar, 
Frederick Walker. Walker had himself painted his ‘‘ Plough ”’ 
and “‘ The Old Gate”’ within a few miles of the spot where the 
Herkomer family settled. 

The list of Herkomer’s exhibits in the Academy, New Gallery, 
and Fine Art Society of 1892, is formidable. The Academy 
portraits were those of Lord Kelvin, P.R.S., The Archbishop of 
York, Mr. Alexander Fraser and Mr. William Agnew; those in 
the New Gallery being Sir George Gabriel Stokes, and the 
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Rev. Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, Regius Professor of Latin at the 
University of Cambridge. More important was a portrait group 
in the Academy, entitled “ Board of Directors.” Though “ The 
Last Muster ” and the “ Charterhouse Chapel ” consisted mainly 
of actual portraits, this work of 1892 was Herkomer’s first actual 
commission to paint a group. As might have been expected 
from his subject-pictures, it was a complete success and it 
heralded the two great compositions of the Landsberg Burghers 
and most brilliant of all, the Royal Academy Council, painted in 
1907, and now in the Tate Gallery. 

The “ Board of Directors”” may therefore be regarded as 
another of those landmarks in Herkomer’s career where he gave 
proof, signal and incontestable, of some definite artistic endow- 
ment, A very prominent figure in this group of 1892 was a man 
who afterwards earned a wide and squalid notoriety. On this 
gentleman’s downfall, Herkomer was approached with the 
suggestion that his figure should be painted bodily out of the 
picture ! 

Herkomer’s regard for truth or Naturwahrheit, even in the 
setting and accessories of his pictures, was shown in his method 
of painting the group. His object was not simply to portray a 
number of rather uninteresting persons grouped casually together, 
but to reproduce a sitting of the Board in its characteristic aspect 
—room, table, papers, books, the lights on the faces, the tone, 
colour and form of the whole scene. To realize this truth of 
interpretation, it was necessary to work directly from nature on 
to the canvas. But the board-room was too small for this, so 
Herkomer had an exactly similar room constructed of wood in 
his Bushey garden and furnished on three sides with the actual 
chairs, tables and other objects of the board-room. The fourth 
side was large enough for his canvas and specially lighted, and 
he was thus able to reproduce the scene with little or no loss 
of the original atmosphere and arrangement. 

To the Somerset period belong a number of water-colours 
which, Herkomer complains, were but pale reflections of J. W. 
North; some additions, notably those of Mr. North and Mr. 
Robert Macbeth, who was also settled in Somersetshire, to 
Herkomer’s rapidly growing gallery of water-colour portraits ; 
many oil-colour portraits, and two important subject-pictures, 
“The Nomads” and “All Beautiful in Naked Purity.” 
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Herkomer had received the usual warning from his friends on 
the subject of his health, the monition being, as usual, disregarded. 
Lord (then Sir Frederick) Leighton wrote : 


2, HOLLAND PARK. 


March 31, 1892. 
DEAR HERKOMER, 


I must write you a line to say how concerned I am—indeed 
we all are—to hear of your serious indisposition and enforced 
idleness—to you perhaps the greatest trial of all. I most 
truly hope that your recovery will be speedy, and not less 
sincerely that you will be induced to take this temporary 
breakdown as a warning that one cannot with impunity 
overtax one’s vital forces. The great object in life is to do 
well, and this, believe me, is incompatible with too excessive 
a strain on the forces of life. 


With best wishes, Yours sincerely, 


FRED LEIGHTON. 


Mr. J. C. X. Horsley writes on the same date from the Royal 
Academy of Arts: 


Need I say how grieved we all are at the account you give 
of yourself, and how devoutly we trust that you will be able 
to send us a greatly amended edition ere long. In any case 
let me have a bulletin of your progress to what I trust is 
speedy convalescence. Now however that you have a quiet 
time for rest and reflection let me press upon you the absolute 
necessity there must be of putting the curb on your wonderful 
energy, and withdrawing from your mental and bodily fire 
quite a number of the irons you are evidently keeping ever 
red hot in the localities referred to! Dr. Broadbent, I am 
sure, must be insisting on this and the need of strict caution 
in burning life’s candle, with some little consideration for its 
being so easily driven to the melting and wasting mood. 
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Herkomer’s account of the manner in which he painted ‘‘ The 
Nomads” is an amusing comment on the heed he paid to these 
counsels. The subject of that picture is simple enough—just a 
woman and a boy tramping wearily along a road through a 
budding vernal landscape. Herkomer was almost too weak to 
walk across his room, yet that background had to be painted in 
before the whole aspect of the country changed. So he had a 
little canvas hut constructed with a window on one side and 
space enough to hold his picture. It was on wheels and could be 
conveyed to any vantage-point required. But the artist had to 
go also and Herkomer used to do the little journey lying at full 
length on the seat of a covered wagonette. Arrived, he was 
helped out by Mrs. Herkomer into the little hut, and there he 
would paint desperately through a quarter of an hour’s increasing 
pain, then into the wagonette again for half an hour’s horizontal 
rest. For three days these alternations were continued until the 
precious and transient prospect was safely transformed to the 
canvas. 

“The Nomads ”’ was exhibited in the Academy of 1894, in 
company with another important canvas “ All Beautiful in Naked 
Purity.” This latter was Herkomer’s only ambitious attempt, 
apart from sketches, allegorical figures and so forth, in the absolute 
nude, and the title reads something like an apology and explana- 
tion to a still severely puritanical public taste. He must have 
been a strict censor who could find any moral objection in the 
girlish figure posed under the leafy arch beside the quiet fountain. 

There is no trace of the meretricious in the work. Compared 
with much reprehensible exploitation of the nude, or rather the 
naked, in modern art, it seems almost prim in its respectability. 
Yet Herkomer tells us that the picture kept the room of the 
Academy in which it was placed almost free of visitors, and that 
such glances as it attracted were furtive and ashamed. Since 
those days, and especially during recent years, there has been 
a great relaxation of this moral fastidiousness. The legitimacy of 
the unclad human figure as a subject for artistic presentation 
may be still questioned. Even Herkomer’s picture is open to 
criticism with respect to Naturwahrheit. In actual life young 
ladies do not stand under leafy trees and near running brooks 
without even a bathing suit. Our physical, as well as our moral, 
climate is inconsistent with any such proceeding. Nevertheless 
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painters always have represented and, we may suppose, always 
will represent the human tabernacle minus its removable “ hulls.” 
“The noblest forms of art,’’ wrote Herkomer, when discussing 
this question, ‘“‘ have represented the human figure; and flesh 
painting represents the highest achievement of the painter.” 
This being so, it is perhaps as well that the public taste should 
have learnt to regard these subjects from an artistic rather than 
a narrowly ethical point of view. Yet, as Horace remarked, 
est aliquis modus, sunt certi denique fines; and there are moral 
boundaries which even the artist has no right to overpass in the 
manner and motive of treating such subjects. Swinburne’s 
dictum that ‘“‘ there is no possible truce between art and puri- 
tanism’”’ cannot be accepted until we know what definition of 
puritanism is implied. 

That the period neither of illness nor of convalescence affected 
Herkomer’s output of work is evident from the large number of 
portraits he exhibited in 1893 and 1894. They amounted to 
nearly forty and included those of the Marquis of Bute, the Duke 
of Devonshire, Sir Algernon E. West, the Earl of Durham, the 
Marquis of Ripon, the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, 
Lady Ridley, Miss Letty Lind, as well as the admirable water- 
colour portraits of artist friends already mentioned. 

In 1892, Lord Tennyson, one of Herkomer’s earliest and most 
‘“‘rememberable”’ sitters, passed away. His son wrote in reply to 
Herkomer’s note of condolence : 


ALDWORTH, 
HASLEMERE. 


October 18, 1892. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 


My mother and I are deeply grateful to you for your kind 
sympathy. The love and reverence of all classes and of all 
lands for his memory have touched us deeply. 


With heartfelt thanks, Yours ever, 


HALLAM TENNYSON. 
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Your portrait* is here. I wish that you had had time to 
perfect the likeness before he passed. It is so fine but 
not in your perfect manner. 


The following letter bears a name conspicuous in the history 
of Victorian art : 


20, LONDON Roap, 
ST. JOHN’s Woop, S.W. 


November 9, 1892. 
My DEAR HERKOMER, 


Many thanks to you, my friend, my son, and a noble son 
you are! I know how you feel for me. It is a horrible 
thing for a man with my feelings to see palettes, brushes 
and canvas, not to speak of colours, fading away. But I 
don’t lose heart. One eye is all right, though it was always 
a weak brother. Its strong brother worked too much for it. 

God bless you and keep your orbs fit to fix noble powers in 
a way that can never fade—pun number two! 


Ever yours, 


THOMAS FAED. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison writes : 


BLACKDOWN COTTAGE, 
HASLEMERE. 


June 16, 1893. 
DEAR SIR, 


I must give you sincere thanks for your friendly letter 
which reaches me in my summer retreat. It is most welcome 
to find approval in what I have been saying about art from 


~ * The chalk drawing, not the famous and original water-colour which Herkomer 
kept in his private collection. The drawing was afterwards returned to Herkomer 
for certain alterations. 

O 
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one who by example and teaching has done so much for 
painting. I have the heartiest sympathy with all that 
yourself and some of your colleagues are doing to maintain 
noble traditions. Without pretending to be a judge of 
painting, I have long felt a deep interest in the connexion 
of history with the development of art. And having a son 
now studying in the life-schools of Paris I am brought face 
to face with the moral evils of not a little in modern experi- 
ments and modern criticism. 


Believe me to be, Faithfully yours, 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


The picture of Miss Letty Lind was a sudden and striking 
impromptu amid the normal course of Herkomer’s professional 
work. The famous actress was represented as a serpentine 
dancer, a tempestuous head and shoulders emerging from a whirl 
of flying draperies. The Earl of Durham wrote with regard to 
this projected work: 


4, STANHOPE STREET, 
HypDE PARK GARDENS, W. 


October 3, 1893. 
My DrAR HERKOMER, 


I can assure you that we were very much interested in all 
we saw at Bushey, and only regretted that there was not 
more time. Your house is lovely. I have never seen 
anything so complete, so solid, and in such good taste. It 
must be a real joy to feel that it is entirely your own creation. 

On our way home I told Letty that you would like to 
paint her portrait, and she is much pleased. My suggestion 
to her was that you would do a four de force which would be 
immensely interesting as a contrast to your dignified portraits, 
and a specimen of your versatility. I am glad that I was 
intelligent enough to anticipate your own views! Please 
paint me a full length of her. This is her address, and she 
will be in London all November and December, and could 
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give you sittings at intervals as you wish. You will have 
to arrange with her for the dress she is to wear. She has 
a very pretty one in “ Morocco Bound,” but it is probably 
not sufficiently airy and floating. 

I should much like a copy of my portrait. Just taking 
in the hands. Will you kindly start one of your students 
on it. I wrote last week to the frame-makers to tell them 
to commence their frame according to the proposal they 
sent me. They must have received it, but I have lost their 
address. 

My party at Lambton will arrive on the zoth November, and 
I should like, if possible, to have my portrait there three 
or four days earlier. 

I hope the event has come off satisfactorily and that 
mother and child are well. 


Ever yours, 
DURHAM. 


The last paragraph in Lord Durham’s letter refers to the birth 
of Herkomer’s youngest daughter, Gwendydd, in October of 
1893. Another important event of this year was Herkomer’s 
election as an Associate of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, the full rank of Member being conferred upon 
him in the following year. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE House AND THE SCHOOL 


Ornanda est dignitas domo non ex domo tota quaerenda, nec domo dominus 
sed domino domus honestanda est.—Cicero. 


Leave the goodly fabrics of houses for beauty only to the enchanted palaces of the 
poets, who build them with small cost.—Bacon. 


URING these years the walls of ‘ Lululaund”’ had been 
slowly rising. The workshops on Herkomer’s land were 
busy preparing furniture and fittings, and Uncles Anton 

and John had been occupied in turning out treasures of carved 
work and brocade for the enrichment of its halls and chambers. 
For “ Lululaund ” was to be not only a memorial of the Herkomer 
clan but a visible embodiment of his own, his father’s and his 
uncles’ craftsmanship. By the year 1894, the house was so far 
completed as to be habitable and Herkomer and his family moved 
into it. Herkomer used to say that he “could not live in a 
commonplace house ”’ and “ Lululaund ”’ was anything but that. 
He is so closely identified with ‘ Lululaund ” that a brief account 
must be given of a house whose creation he regarded as one of 
the most important achievements of his life. The expenses of 
building amounted to a considerable fortune. Herkomer stated 
that the actual money cost was between sixty-five thousand 
and seventy-five thousand pounds, not counting his own time 
and work. That statement, it is true, was made in an affidavit, 
but it is no doubt under rather than over the mark. 
Herkomer has left among his papers a brief and interesting 
account of the genesis of the house and the main features of its 
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architecture. This account contains so much autobiographical 
interest as to deserve quotation in full : 


The story of this house must necessarily be a continuation of 
the life-story of the man who originated and carried out its design 
because it is an exposition of a temperament, of a particular 
training, and of a race. I cannot be personally severed from the 
design and intention of this house, any more than a painter can 
be severed from his works. Right or wrong, convincing or 
unconvincing, it must be judged as the result of my temperament, 
my training and my race. 

It is not known to me that there is on record a case of a crafts- 
man, whose average wage through life was that of an English 
navvy, instilling into the ardent nature of his boy, whilst working 
at his bench, his fixed idea of a great house that was to be built 
by the family as a monument to their artistic ability ; and that, 
strangely enough, without any question being raised in his mind 
as to where the money was to be found, or obtained for such an 
undertaking. He relied blindly upon what he considered the 
unquestioned promise of the boy to make a name for himself, 
which in these days he knew must bring the means withit. This 
is illustrative of the race—the German race, with its long and 
determined aims, that no hindrances of poverty or other diffi- 
culties can quell. It brought me my temperament, it brought 
me my training; it gave me the love of the German pine forest 
with its air of romance, sung and concreted by many a German 
poet. This forest in its turn gave me the love of the Gothic forms, 
for in it I felt that the stately uprising line of the spruce, and the 
mosses on bark and ground contained the germ of the style that 
the Germans, though not the originators, made so peculiarly their 
own. I felt that these forms, if duly conventionalized, would 
bring the romance and charm of the forest around my domestic 
life in a legitimate form, namely, that of an interpretation ‘‘ seen 
through a temperament.’’ Not only did this all come naturally 
to me, but it was in a large degree helped to life by training. I 
have now by me the broad-leafed mosses torn from the bark of 
the spruce by my father many a year back, and placed on a board 
for his continual mental absorption. How could I help the 
influence ? I say this with no apology for the style I have adopted, 
but as an explanation of how it came about. 

In his young days, whilst still a journeyman workman, my 
father studied in his after hours the Gothic style from a scientific 
and mathematical aspect: I never did. I felt that the spirit of 
that style was all I needed to respect, as I felt another monitor 
calling for peremptory attention—namely, the modern spirit; 
and it was to bring about the wedding of the two spirits that has 
led me to the results which must be ever variably interpreted 
by others, and variably accepted, or condemned. The house was 
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for me and mine to live in; it was to link the past generations 
of my family with me in the modern generation. It was to be 
an annotation of a liking, rather than an illustration of a past 
style in its archeological correctness. It was not to be a museum 
of ancient customs, any more than of ancient forms. We cannot 
evade the past; but the past must not block the present. This 
was my creed. 

Can one not give the spirit of the German Gothic without the 
stiff figures ? Peter Fischer already broke away from them, and 
introduced nude and semi-nude figures. The nude figure can be 
blended with any period, and prevents once and for all the hard- 
and-fast date. Jam of the same race as Sierlin and Adam Croft ; 
but I have lived later, and carried the ingrained love of a style 
into a modern world. There is no necessity for me to pass through 
the various stages of the Renaissance: I can make at this distance 
my own passage, prompted by temperament, training, and race, 
which, on the other hand, have prevented me from being an 
iconoclast, with the futile desire of attempting a new style. 

On the lines of my training I own I came to grief over my 
elevation. The ground plan had been made, and the details of at 
least one important room, not only designed, but in active 
preparation, when I found the man in H. H. Richardson, of 
Boston, U.S.A., who would, I felt sure, realize my ideal elevation. 
To me the pine forest was equivalent to an imterior, and so far I 
could drink in my Gothic inspiration from it. But for an exterior 
the style in no way satisfied me. I wanted something sterner, 
stronger, and more massive than this scheme offered. Now, 
Richardson had made the spirit of the Romanesque period his 
own, and with the additional tone of his temperament created 
most assuredly a new area in architecture. Original, sensitive, 
full of life’s warmth, combined with intense artistic enthusiasm, 
this man came as near to the claim of being a great artist as any 
I have met in life, and I have in my time met many interesting 
and noted personages. He was sensitive in his work often to a 
painful degree. I see him now showing me the design suddenly 
behind a door, and watching my face to see what the first im- 
pression of it would be. Originality, strength, and nobility, that 
was my first impression, which has not diminished with time. 
The generosity and true greatness of the man came fully to me 
when I realized that he had left something for me to do in the 
elevation, namely, the details of the ornamentation, which were 
only tentatively suggested in his sketch. He waved his hand 
over the design, and said, “‘ Now you play all over it with your 
imagination.” Many an architect has built a house for a painter, 
but I think few would have left so important a feature to the 
artist. It meant that he knew what a dominant note he had 
struck and that I could not go away from it. But it also showed 
his generous appreciation of my powers by entrusting the details 
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to me, and further showed his warm nature by acknowledging the 
fact that I had necessarily to be part worker of the elevation, as 
I had been the entire designer of the interior. But only a large 
nature, and a truly great artist would have grasped such a situation 
and acted thus magnanimously. 

He never; alas, saw the result, as he died a few months after 
making the sketch, at the age of fifty-eight. He lived long enough 
to become the master of masters, and to him America owes its 
remarkable advance in modern architecture. Surface was to his 
mind a great factor: dilapidation of the old surfaces may have 
been his source of inspiration, but it was by legitimate handling 
of the stone that he obtained the equivalent picturesqueness. 
The American climate offered little assistance to the picturesque 
changing of surface, and this no doubt brought to him the 
necessity for a closer touch with artistic treatment. Another 
principle of his, which I had long held to be the only true one for 
ornamentation, was that it must look right at the distance from 
which it is seen. 

A piece of carving in stone, highly finished, at a distance of 
thirty or forty feet might just as well be cast in iron, for it has no 
better effect. In our painting we make our touches tell at the 
distance at which the whole picture can be seen. Richardson’s 
carving outside his buildings carried out this incontestably 
valuable principle on all occasions. I have done so in all my 
interior work; how much more necessary for outside work ! 

It is not the folly of imitating dilapidation that is in question, 
but selection of material and treatment. As Hugh Miller said, 
“no workman ever manufactured a half-worn article.” But I 
rather fear if Hugh Miller had lived in our present day he would 
have seen a school of decoration that aimed at precisely what he 
thought impossible. I have seen metal work that looked as if it 
had been underground for centuries, and only furbished up a bit 
after unearthing, for the market. It is the extreme turn of the 
pendulum,—a protest against the hard and machine-perfected 
commercial article. 


The most casual wayfarer down the quiet Bushey lane which 
turns off the London high road, must pause in wonder, if not in 
delight, as he passes the massive outer gateway of “ Lululaund ” 
and comes in sight of the unique facade of the building. One is 
struck first of all with the nearness of the house to the road. 
Herkomer owned the land on either side of that road and could 
easily have projected the thoroughfare a hundred yards farther 
from his front door. But he had no sympathy with that procul 
este profant spirit which induces a man to interpose.as wide and 
impervious a space as possible between his mansion and the 
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observation of his fellow creatures. For Herkomer, the admira- 
tion and sympathy of human beings were indispensable. He was 
building ‘‘ Lululaund ” as a memorial of his ancestors. He wished 
and intended it to be seen and admired, and thus its main beauties 
are fully visible from the two country roads which adjoin its 
gardens.* 

The visitor is impressed with the attempt to combine strength 
and beauty in the building. It seems to have been built to stand 
the brunt of wind and weather, and even war, for countless 
generations. The walls, which project like buttresses near the 
base, are so massive and foursquare, the foundations are so widely 
and deeply rooted, that ‘“ Lululaund’”’ seems to have become 
almost a part of the solid framework of the earth on which it 
stands. The impression of strength is entranced by the simple 
square tower which resembles the “‘ keep” or chief stronghold 
of a medizval fortress. 

But there is nothing grim or repellent in the strength and 
solidity of the house. The soft and mellow tone of the material 
used would redeem it almost without further decoration from 
those attributes. ‘ Lululaund” is built mainly of “ tufa,”’ a 
species of limestone scarcely found in this country and imported 
for this purpose from the quarries near Munich. This stone is 
much pitted and fossilized, thus enabling the builder to avoid 
the painful appearance of newness and to get an aged and weather- 
worn aspect at once. The grey of the “tufa’”’ is varied with 
broad courses of red sandstone, the combined effect being singu- 
larly gracious and attractive. Three sides of “ Lululaund”’ 
indeed, depend for their beauty on this mellow tone of the 
materials and the qualities of simplicity and strength. 

Most of the decoration is concentrated on the front elevation 
which faces south-east. Here the dominant feature, the chief 
Romanesque characteristic, is the vast span of the round arch 
springing from two strong and beautiful turrets, and supporting 
the large and richly ornamented gable. Above and below this 
arch are two long stone balconies entered from doors in the 
turrets. The eye then passes to the heavy square tower which, 
but for the failure of the necessary funds, would have been 
carried much higher into a sort of Campanello spire. Herkomer 


* Something like a new village has sprung up in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the house. 
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admitted that this was a happy mischance. Few observers can 
have suspected that this simple and massive donjon, contrasting 
so significantly with the rest of the facade, was an accidental 
rather than an intentional feature. 

At the foot of this ‘ keep”’ are the main doorway with the 
graceful arch and long heavy cornice above, the ponderous copper- 
covered door with its massive iron handle, and the mysterious 
and artistic arrangement of electric bell and lights at the right 
hand. As one mounts the broad granite steps and rings the bell, 
one almost expects to be answered from above by some giant of 
romance, or the doorway suddenly to frame some fair princess of 
fairyland. In the future days of “‘ cinema” enterprise this 
stately portal harmonized wonderfully with the figures and 
attires of medizval scenarios. 

Through the heavily opening door we pass into a vestibule 
built of red sandstone and red wood, and through that into the 
hall proper, an impressive room which in the heavy masonry of 
the staircase arch and fireside ingle repeats the impression of the 
fortress-like character of the building. Here we see for the first 
time specimens of the brocade-velvet curtains wrought in America 
by Uncle Anton. The hall served as a dignified ante-room to 
the more wonderful apartments beyond. To the left of the hall 
we pass into the drawing-room, the most precious and elaborately 
decorated of all. In the furniture and fittings of this room, 
Herkomer indulged that instinct for the Gothic style which he 
had inherited from his ancestors and which they, he used to 
insist, had caught from the leaves and lichens of the Germanic 
Tannenwald. It will be remembered that Herkomer’s father, on 
succeeding to the ancestral home at Waal, had rebuilt the house 
in the Gothic style. In the case of ‘“‘ Lululaund,” that order is 
adopted only in the interior and adopted there in no pedantic 
spirit but with all the modifications due to the requirements of 
modern life and comfort. 

Sitting down on the long seat near the entrance we are a little 
overwhelmed with the rich and elaborate beauty of the reom— 
the wonderfully embroidered cabinets and wainscots and balus- 
trades ; the vast sweep of the fireplace with its priceless wrought- 
iron lamp, so decorated with beaten pewter as to resemble a 
“giant jewel pendant’; the music gallery with its far window 
illuminating a dancing figure wrought in transparent silk, this 
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mysterious region being reached by a circular granite stairway in 
the turret ; the fastuous luxury of sofa and chair and brocade 
curtains and miracles of needlecraft, some of the last the work of 
Mrs. Herkomer herself ; the wondrously blent and accumulated 
effects of varied materials, gold and copper and aluminium and 
iron and pewter and darkened oak, all hammered and carved and 
lacquered into subtle forms of beauty. 

As we pass towards the door leading to the dining-room, a 
hand laid on the apparently unbroken wainscotting opens an 
invisible door which admits us into a veritable sanctum sanc- 
torum placed under the music-gallery, a hushed and secret cell 
which was the Professor’s writing-room. Here we see the Gothic 
arm-chair carved in the early days for Hubert’s Chelsea lodging, 
placed on an arched dais in front of a sumptuously carved 
writing-desk. These two, with simple panelling and unorna- 
mented oak cupboards for books, form the entire furnishing of 
the room. Here is no litter of books and stationery, nothing 
visible that could be removed. This is characteristic of ‘‘ Lulu- 
laund ” and its master. Herkomer used to say that disorder of any 
sort paralysed his mind. So from“ Lululaund ” “ bric-a-brac ”’ is 
wholly absent. Nothing, not even a daily paper, is allowed to 
be “‘ afloat.” . 

An artist’s studio is often a scene of glorious confusion—old 
armour, casts, sketches, palettes, brushes and easels. In 
Herkomer’s vast studio, opening from the hall, everything has 
and is inits place. You will look in vain for a palette or a brush. 
They are all secreted in closed cabinets. The books are ranged 
in glassed cases along the wall and carefully and scientifically 
catalogued. The mot d’ordre of “‘ Lululaund ” was indeed order, 
order by general consent, observed without any need of insistence 
or penalty. Every-day the abundant post-bag was dealt with 
in routine, needful answers written, letters and other material for 
preservation relegated to those ingenious alphabetic boxes which, 
as the biographer too well knows, constituted a library in them- 
selves before the record was complete. Two chief sources of the 
restfulness of ‘‘ Lululaund”’ were the general mitigation of all 
garish light and this anchored fixity and established order pre- 
vailing within. 

The decorative scheme of the dining-room, which we now 
enter, has been the subject of much discussion. No one can deny 
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that this bevy of half nude, life-sized, feminine figures in strong 
relief, voluptuously posed and delicately tinted, grouped round 
the four walls of the room and lighted from above by invisible 
electric lamps, is at least startling. These figures, beginning 
from either side of ‘‘ a majestic but all-pitying figure,” and linked 
hand in hand, symbolize human sympathy, an idea fully in 
keeping with the social or ‘‘ sacramental” quality of a human 
repast. These reliefs remained only inchoate for ten years and 
were then completed in two months’ work. It is said that in 
the original idea the figures were all nude, but that a moderate 
drapery was adopted in deference to the feelings of an ordinary 
dining-party which might have been outfaced by the close 
neighbourhood of a company so paradisal. 

There was much else that was novel in this dining-room—the 
table with its illuminated fountain and invisible lights, the copper 
work and stone fireplace, the tall wrought-iron fender, the beamed 
ceiling of Sequoia sempervirens, the wonderful broken-through 
briar-rose carving of the great sideboard. Herkomer had strong 
ideas about the use and effect of light. He much disliked a 
glare. One of his pet aversions was an open-air meal and a 
“picnic” he regarded as ‘“‘a ghastly entertainment.’”’ Here in 
his dining-room the artificial lights burned even at the midday 
meal when the summer blazed outside. Strange eccentricity for 
a man who was so much a child of nature and a lover of truth ! 

From the dining-room we pass back into the hall. We have 
already spoken of the spacious studio which opens from it. 
Here the lights were of primary moment. There is a large 
window at the side and a top window occupying half the roof, 
where the light can be admitted or shut off as desired. The 
north-west side opens into a glass house, and a door opposite 
leads into the printing room with its lithographic press, cupboards 
for prints and a large collection of masks and casts. 

Passing under the ponderous decorated arch in the hall we 
reach the great staircase made of solid oak and panelled from 
bottom to the lofty roof above with boards of pure redwood, 
unique in size, some of them being over three feet wide and thirty 
feet high. On one face of this staircase there is a blue enamel 
relief of a nude feminine figure which, suddenly seen from the 
gallery above, is quite startling in its spectral moonshiny effect. 
All this staircase and the broad landings above are perfumed 
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with the natural fragrance of oak and tropical timber. A flight 
of steps from the first landing leads up to the skylighted picture 
galleries where Herkomer treasured the portraits and other works 
he kept in for his own possession. Covering the large double 
doors between the two galleries hung a priceless carpet said to 
have been brought to Bavaria by the Maltese knights and long 
preserved in one of the Landsberg churches. The Burghers 
obtained permission from the State to buy this wonderful rug 
for the town and it was then presented to Herkomer as a mark 
of esteem and gratitude. 

Among the bedrooms, which were all luxurious and beautifully 
decorated apartments, two alone, the chief family and the chief 
spare bedrooms, call for special description. The magnificence of 
these bowers is apt to take a visitor’s breath away. The walls 
of Mr. and Mrs. Herkomer’s room were covered entirely with 
gold-leaf which, laid on a scheme of modelled ornamentation, 
looks almost profligate in its opulence. The ceiling is overlaid 
with copper-leaf, which has been allowed to tarnish into iridescent 
hues of singular richness. The appointments of the room being 
correspondingly magnificent, the plain person is apt to wonder 
whether the head could lie easy amid such a scene of super-royal 
splendour. 

The chief guest-room is no less sumptuous, the gold herein 
being varied with wood-panels covered, like the ceiling, with 
shellac, the whole diffusing a rich yellow or golden atmosphere. 
Gold is also spread lavishly over cabinet and wardrobe, and the 
boundless largesse is enhanced by objects of art in moulding and 
paint. These gorgeous rooms, and indeed the free use of various 
metals on door and wall throughout the house, suggest to the 
classical scholar the palace of some Mycenean King or the Homeric 
description of the house of Admetus : 
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It must not be supposed, however, that comfort is sacrificed 
to beauty of decoration. Each bedroom and dressing-room is 
supplied with cold and perennially hot water. The bathrooms, 
fitted with every cleansing and refreshing appliance, would allure 
the least amphibious, and the system of heating is effectual and 
easily controlled in accordance with individual taste. Coal- 
carrying and water-carrying, those two most exacting items of 
domestic labour, are practically conjured away, and indeed the 
cooking and service and attendance departments had been so 
deeply considered and so scientifically arranged that only a small 
staff of servants was necessary to secure a smooth and equable 
run of the domestic machinery. 

Herkomer has been criticized for building so large a house 
within such narrow grounds. Yet the gardens seem large enough 
for all reasonable amenity. Towards the highroad is the wilder- 
ness with its lily and fish ponds, its rustic bridge and the brother- 
hood of sombre pines recalling the ancestral Tannenwald. Behind 
the house are the spacious kitchen-gardens, the farm, and further 
away the broad lawn for tennis and croquet. In his later days, 
Herkomer devoted much thought and money to the creation of 
the lovely rose garden with its pleached walks, “‘ tufa ”’ fountain, 
stately pergolas, and an exquisite solar-house which commands a 
wide prospect of classic English landscape. Looking at 
“ Lululaund ” to-day, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
force of genius and character which drew a poor lad from a 
remote Bavarian village and long before the end of a short human 
life planted him so spaciously and enduringly in this heart of 
an English county. 

The worldly wisdom of the building of ‘‘ Lululaund.”’ is open to 
question. It absorbed an enormous capital, and to preserve its 
character as an enduring memorial would have required a further 
large endowment. Unless a commemorative house of this sort is 
kept as its master left it and in the occupation of the same family, 
the sentiment it is intended to enshrine must evaporate. The 
ideal state would perhaps acquire ‘“‘ Lululaund” with all its 
precious contents as national property. It is true Herkomer was 
not English by blood, but his art was English and he did perhaps 
as much as any painter to mirror the men and events of an age 
in English history which was spacious beyond all others. 
He has built on English soil the memorial of himself and his 
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family. Herkomer belongs to England by the most valid and 
spiritual of titles, and it would be a reflection on our national 
honour if the house which lends beauty and historic interest to 
an English countryside should suffer injury or desecration. 


* * * 


It is unfortunate that scarcely any visible relic should be left 
of the school where Herkomer taught and reared so many dis- 
tinguished pupils during the twenty years of its existence. The 
buildings were removed soon after he ceased to be Principal, in 
1904. The first term of the school began in October, 1883, and 
by October, 1889, the little colony with its busy social and 
artistic life numbered over a hundred members. The school was 
incorporated in 1887, and in 1900, when the constitution was 
amended, Herkomer applied to the Home Office for permission 
to prefix the word “‘ Royal” to its title. He did not obtain 
that favour but a letter he wrote in support of his application 
gives such a personal and excellent account of the history and 
objects of the famous Bushey school as to be worth quoting : 


It was always my intention to give to young students the 
kind of teaching I had wished for and longed for when I was 
a student. This opportunity occurred when a neighbour, 
Mr. T. E: Gibb (who is now dead) offered to build the 
necessary accommodation for my project. Accepting no fee, 
I stipulated only for absolute powers in fixing the plan of 
tuition and in carrying it out. After a few years he issued 
debentures and incorporated it in 1887. But the scheme 
remained the same with only some modifications that I 
found by experience to be necessary. 

It is the first school of painting ever established away 
from and yet within easy reach of a large town. That in 
itself is of infinite advantage, artistically and morally— 
artistically because the students can go straight from 
painting in the life room to outdoor nature and landscape ; 
socially, because it means safe camaraderie between the 
sexes. Further the living ischeap. Yet the influence of the 
school means ten thousand pounds a year (at least) to the 
village. 
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It is purely a school of painting. Candidates send in a 
head drawn in charcoal from nature. Upon such work I 
admit (if I see some artistic feeling in the work sent in) 
students to the Preliminary Class which is under the imme- 
diate care of one of my most advanced students. Their 
work consists of painting from the living head, drawing from 
the life-cast and drawing from a partially nude figure. Once 
in each term I permit them to compete for the Life Class. 
They shew three works for this, one in each of the specified 
forms, head in colour, cast in charcoal and life figure in 
charcoal. But all is done anonymously, no name being 
attached to any work. Therefore I pass the student into 
the “‘ Life’ purely on the merit of his or her work. This is 
the only form of competition I permit. 

Once in the Life Class they are entirely under my direction. 
The male and female students of the Life Class work in 
separate rooms, but work together in the Preliminary Class. 
I only permit students of the Preliminary Class to try six 
times for the final Life Class, and if they fail to get in I no 
longer permit them to stay in the school. This I consider 
a merciful form of ‘‘suppression.”’ There are no prizes 
given. The prize they work for is individual progress, and 
this has been the elemental cause of their earnestness. 

All attempts at rowdyism, such as we see so much of in 
continental schools, subject the student to an immediate 
dismissal. That they respect my wishes is shown in the fact 
that no one need watch them. They are on their honour 
and they know this, and in the fifteen years I have had 
next to no trouble. I wish here to emphasize the fact that 
I have done all I can to stay the fashion of students going 
abroad to study—to give them an artistic freedom not 
easily if at all obtained in England but without the dangerous 
atmosphere that surrounds an English temperament when 
abroad. As I hold that it is the character that “ works ” the 
will faculty, I have striven hard to make the students respect 
their lives from the beginning. And that is the character of 
the place now—the tradition is fixed. 

I have attached the students closely to my life. In 
addition to correcting their studies in the school, I permit 
them all to come once a week to see my work in progress. 
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Further I receive the students of the Life Class (past and 
present) on two evenings in the week, when they can ask 
me questions and get answers. This keeps me in close 
touch with them as individuals. It is the best form of 
lecturing on art to students. 

In these fifteen years some sixty-two independent studios 
have sprung up in Bushey, built and occupied by students 
who have graduated in the school. These students who are, 
as it were, setting up as young masters, still keep in touch 
with me and obtain criticisms and help on their pictures. 

In the Royal Academy and other exhibitions in London, 
my students past and present generally represent from 
fifty to ninety works. Two years ago my pupil, Miss Lucy 
Kemp Welch’s picture was bought by the Academy under 
the Chantrey Bequest Fund. 

It will be seen that the amateur is not admitted. It 
must be serious art study. If they fail and give it up, that 
is only after a fair trial of ability. 

The gist of the teaching is to bring out the individuality of 
each student. It may be said when I am dead that [I left 
no school behind, but it is not my aim to teach tricks of 
work or to encourage imitation of my own work. I have 
succeeded in baffling all detection of my pupils. 

The relation between my students and myself is that of 
affection, as they know I would do all in my power to help 
them. And much work comes to them through me. I am 
constantly asked to recommend a student for a portrait, or 
other work, which has often been the beginning of his inde- 
pendence. My school adjoins my property. It is large and 
well equipped, and the three courts on my tennis lawn are 
used by them. I can say with truth that the school is 
unique. 

It is self-evident that such a personal form of school would 
die with me. Hence my earnest desire to put it on a new 
footing, a footing that will work, when I am no longer here 
to direct the school. To give it permanency the prefix of 
“ Royal”’ seems to me almost imperative. 


In gathering round him such a society of students, Herkomer 
was returning to the practice of most of the great masters of 
P 
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the middle ages. There was this difference that, whereas the 
frequenters of the medieval studios were pupil journeymen who 
were content to copy the methods and continue the work of the 
master, Herkomer always disclaimed this relationship of master 
and disciple and laid it down as the great object of his teaching 
to elicit individual temperament and encourage original work. 
The old system of art apprenticeship had many advantages. 
Artists might have no pronounced original genius, yet be very 
well able to continue the methods and traditions of a great master. 
There was no fear of the suppression of real creative genius. 
Giorgione and Titian were both educated in the “ Cottega”’ 
of the Bellini at Venice, but that did not prevent their full self- 
realization. It is a pity that Herkomer should so completely 
have withdrawn his countenance from the school when he ceased 
to be its Principal. It might have grown in importance and 
usefulness, and become in time an Art University, training 
students and providing good work in the various crafts which 
its founder pursued and promoted. 

There was plenty of human and social interest in Bushey 
when ‘ Lululaund’”’ became the centre of an art settlement, 
numbering some hundred and fifty students. Music and acting 
and dancing and social amusements of all kinds varied the routine 
of hard and earnest study. We may imagine that there were 
noctes ceneque deum, and in such a concentration of the artistic 
temperament many love-romances, and eventual weddings not a 
few. Herkomer was not only the principle teacher but, in the 
original sense of the word, the “tutor” of the school. He was 
responsible for its discipline, and many were the problems 
of a personal as well as artistic nature on which he had to adjudi- 
cate. He kept a firm hand on the reins and the tone and temper 
of the large majority of the students were such that no serious 
difficulties ever arose. That Herkomer was no morose or kill-joy 
disciplinarian may be gathered from the following letter to his 
son Siegfried, which reveals him as “‘ the everlasting boy,” a 
character which he maintained to the end: 


DEAREST Boy, 


I wish you had been here last night. I had eighteen men- 
students here, which, with Chisman, Mama and myself, made 
twenty-one. I had a big joke on, for which the men-students, 
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who composed the entire dinner, were not prepared. I had 
Jessie, Nellie and Florence (maidservants) disguised ; they 
had masks on, and their hair covered with silk and roses ; 
and they had pinnies on. Now my game was to keep up 
the fact that these were disguised lady art-students. I had 
a drilling with them to make them serve rather awkwardly 
at table. Later in the dinner, when Terese was able to get 
away, she came down, all in black, with a red mask. Now 
I pretended not to know who was who. The students were 
rather funny at first. It took them half the dinner to realize 
that this was not a serious dinner. Then the champagne 
had some effect, and they got livelier. I had the whole 
comedy on my shoulders: I told them, in acting the part, 
the most howling lies; and to the last they grew more 
and more doubtful. At first they thought they would show 
that they could not be surprised or deceived, but with my 
persistent gammon, they were shaken in their certainty ; 
and the whole thing was a tremendous success. Later in 
the evening, I had in the studio what is called cock-fighting. 
I will explain this to you when I see you. It was roaring 
fun. 

So now, with all the doubts of the students, the whole 
place will ring with the fact that certain lady-students came 
to help Lizzie, who had no mask, of course, to wait at table. 
At the table, too, I gave these ladies a mock speech, which 
had a double meaning throughout. The table, when 
let out to its full dimensions, held us twenty-one very 
comfortably. You see, twenty-one years’ teaching at the 
school did not prepare the students for me to be so 
frivolous. 

Then Terese did wonders in the arrangement of the dinner. 
I made a menu, and on that was written, in ridiculous 
language, all the dishes. For instance, the sauces for the 
fish were in tubes, to be squeezed out and marked “ Yellow 
Ochre,” etc. For the sauce that came with the pudding a 
dipper on a little palette was used: the pudding itself 
Terese made in the shape of a palette, with colours all round 
in sweets, and brushes sticking up. Altogether it was an 
evening to be remembered, and I thought I must just let 


you know about it. 
P2 
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The masters in succession of the Preliminary Class were 
Mr. D. A. Wehrschmidt, Mr. George Harcourt and Mr. M. C. W. 
Flower. Among the many successful and distinguished artists, 
once students of the school, may be mentioned Mr. Armesby 
Brown, R.A., Mr. William Nicholson, Mr. W. H. Y. Titcomb, 
Mr. H. J. Ford, Mr. Tom Mostyn, Mr. Morris Greville, Miss 
Kemp-Welch, Miss Amy Sawyer, Mrs. J. E. Sutcliffe, Mr. E. B. 
Johnson, Mr. A. U. Soord, Mr. W. B. Bennett,* Mr. Wynne 
Apperley, Mr. Roland Wheelwright, Mr. Herbert Alexander, Mr. 
W. Dacres Adams and the mezzotint engravers already men- 
tioned. An eloquent testimony to the amount and quality of 
the work produced at the Bushey school are the figures of 
exhibits at the Royal Academy. Taking a casual year, 1894, I find 
these numbered fifty-five works by thirty-six exhibitors, including 
thirty-three oil-pictures, seven water-colours and miniatures, 
ten drawings and five engravings and etchings. Such a school 
must have exerted a profound and far-reaching influence on 
the history and character of English art. 

The school, it must be added, did not cease to exist with the 
resignation of its illustrious Principal. The buildings were 
ultimately swept away but the teaching was continued in other 
quarters by a distinguished student of the school, perhaps the 
ablest of English animal painters, Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch. 
Bushey has its modest little picture gallery and much artistic 
work is still produced in its many studios. Yet one cannot help 
regretting the break in the history and tradition of the school 
which took place when Herkomer resigned not only his official 
but even his personal connection with an institution which he 
had founded and conducted so successfully for so many years. 


* Killed in the Great War. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE HARVEST OF WorRK 


Tu, O Iddio, tutti ci vendi a prezzo di fatica. 
Thou, O God, sellest us everything at the price of hard work. 


—Leonardo da Vinci. 


“ I can scarcely express in words, Margaret Roper, thou ornament of thine Eng- 
land, what hearty delight I experienced when the painter Holbein presented to 
my view your whole family in such a successful delineation that I could scarcely 
have seen you better had I been myself near you. Constantly do I desire that 
once more, before my goal is reached, it may be granted to me to see this dear 
family circle, to whom I owe the best part of my outward prosperity and of 
my fame, whatever they. may be, and would owe them rather than to any other 
mortal. A fair proportion of this wish has now been fulfilled by the gifted 
hand of the painter. I recognize all, yet none more than thee, and from the 
beautiful vestment of thy form, I feel as if I could see thy still more beautiful 
mind beaming forth. . . . Greet thy mother, the honoured Mistress Alice, many 
times from me; as I could not embrace her myself, I have kissed her picture 
from my heart.’’—Evasmus. 


ERKOMER’S vogue as a portrait-painter was now 
approaching its zenith. In the ’nineties at any rate of 
last century he may almost be described as the national 

laureate in this department. As in the days of Henry VIII 
England had to borrow Holbein from Germany to portray her 
famous men, so in the Victorian days it almost seemed in these 
years that a German-born painter was to be the most popular 
and brilliant interpreter of the English physiognomy as 
typified in the foremost figures of the age. M. de la Sizeranne 
the French critic, writing at the end of the century, describes 
Herkomer sans phrase as “‘ the greatest portrait-painter of the 
United Kingdom.” In point of number alone, Herkomer’s 
record as a portraitist must be nearly unique. I find that he 
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painted in all about four hundred and seventy portraits and 
groups. The prices varied from a nominal sum to the ten 
thousand pounds he received for the Krupp group. A common 
figure for a three-quarter length portrait was six hundred and 
thirty pounds. Striking an average, Herkomer must have 
realized about a quarter of a million from his portraiture alone. 
But, as has been said of Titian, ‘‘ if he gathered like a beggar, 
he spent like a prince,” and for the mere accumulation of wealth 
for its own sake Herkomer had a great contempt. 

1895 and 1896 were important years in Herkomer’s record of 
work. In the Academy for 1895, he exhibited three important 
works—the portraits of Cecil Rhodes and Dr. Jameson and the 
vast canvas “ The Biirgermeister of Landsberg and his Town 
Council.” Herkomer found his most congenial subject in the 
man of action, and in the two makers of South African history 
he had characters precisely to his taste. It is Rhodes, the Privy 
Councillor, rather than the Pioneer, who appears in Herkomer’s 
picture. He is attired as a modern English gentleman and not, 
as the present writer remembers him at his lovely house under 
Table Mountain, in the informal ease of flannel shirt and white 
trousers. Yet Rhodes probably preferred to be transmitted in 
the Herkomer guise, for he had always a wistful glance from 
backwood and jungle to the repose and dignity of academic and 
political life. The writer remembers finding Herkomer’s 
“Rhodes ”’ in its distant home in the City of Diamonds. 

Of Dr. Jameson, the man of swift decision and intrepid nerve, 
of the melodious voice and graceful speech, Herkomer’s portrait 
is surely a most fortunate presentation. Once seen, it is impossible 
to forget the strong and genial face and the big lustrous eyes that 
greet one so speakingly from the canvas. 

The picture of the Landsberg Town Council is the largest 
(twenty-four feet long)and in some respects the most characteristic 
of Herkomer’s works. Herkomer’s mother had died in this 
quaint old town on the River Lech, and the son had built in her 
memory the Mutterthurm—where he resided from time to 
time. He had been adopted among the burghers of the little 
Bavarian town, and for this and other tokens of good-will he 
desired to make an appropriate return. Wishing one day to speak 
to the Burgomaster, he was directed to the Town Hall and being 
admitted to the Council meeting found the subject for his picture 
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ready grouped before his eyes. It was a simple and even severe 
scene—the plain room, the Burgomaster and his secretary at a 
table in the middle, five councillors, honest and sensible citizens, 
in five stalls on either hand, and the vista of gable and wall and 
street seen through the wide-open windows. But Herkomer’s 
imagination realized the value of it as a fragment of unadorned 
and workaday human life such as, faithfully interpreted, could 
not fail to be humanly interesting at once and increasingly so to 
succeeding generations. 

Here then was another subject which, like those of ‘‘ The Last 
Muster,’ ‘“‘ The Charterhouse Chapel,’ ‘‘ Castle Garden,” the 
coming “‘ Guards’ Cheer”’ and many of his Bavarian pictures, 
Herkomer had actually beheld with his own eyes. His father, 
it may be remembered, had encouraged him in the early days to 
visualize imaginary scenes. Yet the aptitude which may have 
been thus acquired seems to have been least of all operative in 
his subsequent life-work. Herkomer’s temperament led him to 
paint, not mythical and imaginary scenes, but the world he knew 
and saw, and this gives his work its main and enduring value. 
He was always impressed with the historical aspect of the 
painter’s function. Speaking of this Landsberg project he 
remarks, ‘“‘ The more reality I could put into the painting, the 
more it became true history painting.” The result was a work 
of singular merit which impresses and attracts not by any 
conscious appeals to eye and sense, but through the power and 
truth, and let us add the technical skill, with which a scene, 
almost repellent in its baldness and severity, is transferred to 
the canvas. Yet when the picture was finished, Herkomer had 
doubts whether it was likely to interest the visitors to an English 
picture exhibition, and it was on the advice of Mr. Orchardson, 
afterwards endorsed by all the other members, that the work was 
exhibited in the 1895 Academy. 

In 1895, Herkomer painted a portrait of Sir William Anson 
which reminds us that it was in this year that he ceased to be 
Slade Professor of Fine Art at Oxford. He received the following 
letter in July of this year from one of the authorities at Oxford : 

‘“‘T have just seen Mr. William Anson, and he thinks I may 
write to you to tell you that the electors of the Slade Professorship 
have felt it a duty under the conditions of their trust to change 
the holder of the interesting office. We all feel how much you 
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have done for us, and how splendid a memory will remain of 
your generous energy. Many will regret the cessation of your 
portraiture in your studio, and of your genial explanations. I 
often think of the first sitting I was brave enough to give you 
in public.” 

Herkomer had been re-elected twice to this position and had 
occupied it for nine years. He had probably completed that 
particular task, but there was a general feeling that he had been 
treated with some economy of consideration. This finds expression 
in two letters from Sir William Anson : 


ALL Souts COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
July 16, 1895. 


I heard this afternoon that you are no longer to be Slade 
Professor. I am heartily sorry, though I daresay that it 
is a relief to you to have this burden of lecturing taken off 
your shoulders. 

Still, I feel that the teaching you gave offered a combina- 
tion of theory and practice, such as the University can ill 
afford to lose and it is not likely to acquire again. 

It is some satisfaction to feel that your Fellowship here 
retains you in connection with Oxford. 

The portrait seems to give great and general satis- 
faction. 


PusEy House, 


FARINGDON, BERKS. 


July 23, 1895. 


I am much rejoiced by the contents of your letter, The 
feeling of sorrow and surprise, not unmixed with indignation, 
seemed to be tolerably universal at Oxford. 

I was afraid that I might have seemed to mislead you 
when we talked the matter over last month, but I do not 
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think that either the Vice-Chancellor or the President of 
Trinity, to whom I then spoke, had any idea that things 
would not go on as before. 

The archeologists are being a nuisance in Oxford; after 
all we want something more than instruction in the arrange- 
ment of a museum or the successful management of a 
curiosity shop. 

But if we do lose your teaching I am sure that you will 
be remembered by the gratitude of the Oxford public. 

Archdeacon Danks writes with reference to a portrait : 


THE REcToRY, RICHMOND, 
YORKSHIRE. 


December 31, 1895. 
My DrEAR PROFESSOR, 


(If not Slade, then jure divino). It was very interesting 
to hear the history of the plate, after our agnostic study of 
the proof. Yes, it is certainly far too good to destroy, it is 
full of force and character and I shall grow up to it in age. 
It is I perceive a fact that my left eyebrow is slightly higher 
than the right! Nordau says asymmetrical features are a 
sign of neurosis! All the contemporary busts of the Cesars 
have asymmetrical faces: increasingly so as we come to 
the criminal lunatics, Messaline, Caligula and Co. But 
the great Julius has it. Genius and madness are delightful 
in Archdeacons. 


During a visit to Bavaria in the early part of this year Herkomer 
painted his celebrated picture of Prince Regent Luitpold, which 
was not exhibited in the Academy until 1899, and later he visited 
Lianelly for the Eisteddfod in which institution he was to take 
in future a very lively and helpful interest. He spent the holidays 
at Cromer where he gleaned a large number of the sketches which 
were reproduced in his new painter-engraving process and 
exhibited at the Fine Art Society in 1896. 

An interesting letter from Baroness Deichmann, whose very 
attractive portrait Herkomer exhibited in the Academy of 1897, 
belongs to this autumn :— 
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ScHLOSS BENDELEBEN, 
GERMANY. 


October 30, 1895. 
DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 


Enclosed letter from my old friend the Queen of Rumania 
to me will explain itself. You see Her Majesty, who has 
often heard of my admiration for your works, is anxious to 
be in touch with you, having lately seen a lovely picture of 
yours in Munich. Her Majesty is a wonderful personality 
known to fame as a poetess and a writer of no mean order. 

I have ventured to send you her address and to tell her 
that I am sure you and Mrs. Herkomer would like to have 
her work from herself. Of course I don’t know if you have 
a lithograph or a photograph of the picture Her Majesty 
admires so much and in which she recognizes her Mdarchen 
as she dreamt of and described her. 

If there can be a fulfilment of the desire of Her Majesty’s 
perhaps you would write direct to her. 

SA MAJESTE, 
La REINE DE RUMANIA, 
SINDIA, RUMANIA, 

is her address, for they are at their country place in the 
Carpathians! When Her Majesty next comes to England 
I shall hope to bring her to ‘‘ Lululaund ” which will enchant 
her Iam sure. She is magnificent in face and figure. How 
grand it would be if you could paint her portrait. There 
is nothing worthy of her and you would understand her. 
I should be proud if this could come to pass. 


Very sincerely yours, 
HILDAR DEICHMANN. 


Lord Roberts writes from Grove Park, Kingsbury, Middlesex, 
acknowledging his painter-engraving portrait : “ Thank you very 
much for the four proofs of my portrait. They are quite excellent 
and I congratulate you heartily on the success of your new 
method.” 


BIS) GRACE LHe, MOST REV PRED, TEMPLE, D:D; 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
(Previously Bishop_of London) 
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The Marquis of Salisbury acknowledges from the Foreign 
Office engravings of his portrait: ‘‘ The proof you have kindly 
sent me has just come into my hand. I am exceedingly obliged 
to you for it. As far as I am, under the circumstances, competent 
to judge, it seems to me a very fine work of art.” 

In 1896 Herkomer bulked largely in the exhibitions. His 
Academy portraits included the Bishop of London,* Sir Francis 
Jeune and the Hon. Mrs. Gervase Beckett. In these days of the 
ubiquitous camera, sitters and their relatives and friends are 
much more exacting of a good likeness than in the earlier days 
of English portraiture. Yet the artist of high repute is also 
expected to make his portrait a work of art, interesting and 
attractive to the critic and the general public as well as to the 
personal friend. This is the portrait-painter’s great problem— 
a problem which with a certain class of sitter, for example the 
respectable capitalist, whose chief claim to be made a picture of 
is his bank cheque, becomes almost insuperable. But even in 
his more congenial subjects Herkomer was not always able to 
give satisfaction. These were only occasional exceptions. The 
“contents ’ were in a great majority. The testimony of one 
of them runs thus :— 


ARLINGTON MANOR, 

NEWBURY. 

September 9, 1895. 
My DerEaArR Mr. HERKOMER, 

We have just got here by way of bicycle from London, 
and I must take the earliest opportunity to thank you both 
for your great kindness and for the splendid portrait, which 
I shall always associate with that kindness, and which, I 
believe, owes, beyond the skill of the artist, something to 
the appreciation of a friend. 

I am sure I have said to you and I repeat, that it will be 
the best portrait of the year, be the other whose it may, 
and though I say it with more diffidence, it is, in my opinion, 
the best one of that kind even you have yet accomplished. 
I have no doubt this will be the general opinion, and I have 
achieved my ambition of going down to posterity in the best 
possible guise. 

~* Became Archbishop of Canterbury that year. 
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The picture will come here this time next year as its 
permanent home; we have found an excellent place for it. 
But I shall like to have it in London from October 24 onwards 
(subject to its being exhibited if you wish this) in order to 
let our friends in London see it. 

My wife wishes me to add her most grateful thanks. She 
is never tired of saying what a success has been achieved, 
and I can assure you that she is not a critic easily satisfied. 


Yours very truly, 
T. H. JEUNE. 


Herkomer had painted a water-colour of Mr. H. Stacy Marks, 
R.A., in 1895, and his fellow-Academician thus acknowledges the 
gift of the work in a letter of juvenile camaraderie : 


5, ST. EDMUND’s TERRACE, 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


March 13, 1896. 
My DEAR HERKOMER, 


It was a most delightful surprise to us this morning to 
receive your admirable portrait of me. It was most unex- 
pected, but welcome as the flowers of May. 

You speak of thanking me, but, my dear boy, all the 
thanks should be, and are, on the other side. Jam extremely 
proud to be the possessor of a work so representative of you 
and which recalls the early days of our friendship when you 
were a struggling lad at Chelsea, and the pleasant mornings 
at Bushey, when you had more than reached the top of the 
tree, and when I came to know more of you and the friend- 
ship of those early days was thoroughly cemented in our 
maturer years. 


Believe me, old friend, 
Ever yours faithfully, 
H. S. Marks. 
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P.S. It is hardly necessary for me to say the portrait is 
entirely at your service whenever and where ever you wish 
to exhibit it. Mrs. Marks wishes me to add “ that it is the 
most beautiful portrait she has ever seen.” 


One of the many water-colour portraits Herkomer exhibited 
this year in the galleries of the Fine Art Society, was that of 
Professor Max Miiller. This portrait had rather hung fire, and 
two years before, the genial philologist had written to the 
painter : 


7, NORHAM GARDENS, 
OXFORD. 


September 27, 1894. 
My DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 


I have just finished my sittings with Watts and everybody 
says his portrait is a great success. Yet, this has only 
made me more regretful that your portrait of me should never 
have been finished. At my time of life one begins to think 
about posterity, and there are many persons, even Burgo- 
masters, known to posterity by their portrait by Holbein or 
Rembrandt only. Is there nothing that can be done with 
the portrait as it is now? Or could I sit to you for one of 
the portraits you do in your lectures, and which are certainly 
wonderfully like ? I believe you took too much pains with 
my portrait, and I know that isa dangerous thing. However 
you know best. I only wished to tell you how sorry I am 
that I should not have found a place among the men immor- 
talized by your brush 

I have been very ill, but feel better now, all but my eyes. 


Yours very truly, 
F, Max MULLER. 


In 1895, Max Miller writes to thank Herkomer for giving 
“his provoking face” another trial. His letters are generally 
amusing. I am not aware what precise circumstances led to the 
following outburst : 
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7, NORHAM GARDENS, 
OXFORD. 


March 1, 1893. 

My DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 

I hoped I should have met you to-night at our gaudy at 
All Souls, to meet Lord Salisbury, one of our quondams. 

As to any other damns with which you wish to be supplied, 
tell me in what language they are to be, and whether they 
are to contain any special dam-nations. There is a very 
good imprecation in Daniel : 

Mene Mene Tekel Upharsin. 

But they exist in all languages. 


Yours very truly, 
F. Max MULLER. 


Lord Rosebery was among the great admirers of Herkomer’s 
portrait of Rhodes. He writes on this subject and with regard 
to a head which he had commissioned Herkomer to draw: 


THE DURDANS, 
EPsom. 
April 22, 1895. 
Is your portrait of Rhodes anywhere visible and accessible ? 
I should greatly like to see it. He and I were to make a 


pilgrimage to it, but when the time came you had taken it 
to Oxford. 


MENTMORE, 
LEIGHTON BuzzarRD. 
February 15, 1896. 
Is there any news of my head of Rhodes ? I have missed 


seeing him in the flesh and am the more anxious to see him 
in the spirit as you depict him. 
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MENTMORE. 
February 21, 1806. 


1 am grateful for your note. But I beg you not to feel 
under pressure of any kind, for my house in London is a 
chaos in the hands of builders, and, as the picture goes 
there, it may pause. I only wrote because I feared that 
you might think that I was oblivious or negligent, whereas 
I am only anxious to possess that powerful head, delineated 
as you can delineate it ; and not eager to hurry you—more 
especially under the domestic circumstances that I have 
detailed! So pray take your time, and finish as you would 
wish to finish, without further heeding. 


38, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
July 1, 1896. 


I must tell you in a line how admirable I think the head 
of Rhodes. I am delighted with it. 


Throughout 1896 and down to January 1898, Herkomer 
served as Deputy-President of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, acting for the President, Sir John Gilbert, whose 
health was failing. He threw himself into this work with 
tremendous and rather embarrassing energy. He even took 
lessons in chairmanship and the conduct of meetings from a 
parliamentary expert. He effected many changes in the Society’s 
rules and designed for it a beautiful gold and ivory and jewelled 
badge which he exhibited in the 1897 Academy. On this subject 
he wrote to the Princess Louise : 


““ LULULAUND,” 
BusHEY, HERTS. 
April 4, 1896. 
Your RoyaL HIGHNESs, 
MapDAM, 

The interest I know you to take in the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours (a Society that claims, with much 
pride, your Royal Highness as Honorary Member), is my 
excuse for the liberty I now take in writing on a matter of 
great importance to that body of artists. 
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I should inform your Royal Highness that as Deputy- 
President, I have on my shoulders the entire work of the 
Society, as our much honoured President, Sir John Gilbert, 
has long been in ailing health. It has been my privilege, in 
that capacity, to infuse new life to the Society, and to bring 
about the passing of many new and necessary laws, so that 
a clear future is now before that dignified Society—the 
oldest after the Royal Academy. I have worked 
hard to bring about a new regime, and have had the 
unstinted confidence and help of the members in my 
efforts. 


Now, both the Royal Academy and the Royal Institute 
of Water Colour Painters have ‘‘ badges ”’ for their President 
to wear, but our Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours 
has hitherto had none, and I do feel this to be an important 
omission. 


I have made a design for such a badge, and I would make 
it, and gladly defray the cost in connection with carrying 
it out. But the essence of its value to the Society would be 
its presentation by H.M. The Queen, if Her Majesty would 
graciously consent to present it to the Society. And this 
is my humble petition to your Royal Highness, for I throw 
myself on your goodness of heart, and ask if you would place 
the circumstances before Her Majesty. 


I write unofficially now, so that I alone should bear the 
disappointment in case Her Majesty did not consent; and 
I hope this will not be considered in any way irregular. 
I know how deeply such a gracious act on the part of Her 
Majesty would be felt and appreciated by the whole Society, 
and their hearts would be touched could I give them the 
joyous news. 


Further, should the Society be so highly favoured by Her 
Majesty, it would bring much sunshine into Sir John Gilbert’s 
last days, if he could be the first to wear the badge. I would 
at any time submit the design to Her Majesty, through your 
Royal Highness’s kind intervention. 


If I have made any mistake of form or taste in my present 
epistle, I pray you, Madam, to overlook it. 
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DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 


The answer to your request has now come from the Queen. 
Her Majesty has no objection to giving her consent that 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours should have 
a badge for their President. The Queen says she will be 
glad if you will submit your design for it, soon after her 
return to Windsor, through me. 

I am sure you have been of the greatest help to the Society 
and that it will greatly benefit by the changes you have 
introduced. I regret much to hear that Sir John Gilbert is 
in ailing health. 

Yours sincerely, 


LovuISsE. 


It was generally understood, and greatly desired by many 
members, that Herkomer would succeed Sir John Gilbert as 
President of the Society. But he had made many enemies by 
the characteristic masterfulness of his rule as Deputy-President. 
A strong opposition arose and when the election took place at 
the beginning of 1898 Mr. E. A. Waterlow was successful by a 
majority of one vote which itself was due to an accident. It is 
plain, however, from such letters as the one following, that, 
despite this painful schism, Herkomer’s efforts for the Society 
were not without appreciation : 


7, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, 
HAVERSTOCK Hitt, N.W. 
June 2, 1896. 
DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 


I feel moved to write and congratulate you on the badge 
you showed us yesterday at our Council meeting. 

As the Irishman would say, I wish you “ more power to 
your elbow”: that is to say I heartily wish you a con- 
tinuance of your good work for the R.W.S. 

I have studied the history of the Society and I will go so 
far as to say that not since its foundation in 1804 has it had 
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in its ranks a member who has shown so much energy and 
devotion and done so much for our advancement in so short 
a space of time as you have done. 

I therefore as a fellow member and councilman tender 
you my heartfelt thanks. 


Sincerely yours, 
THORNE WAITE. 


Another well-known artist, a good friend and frequent corres- 
pondent of Herkomer’s, refers a few years later to these events : 


CHURCHFIELD, 
FALMOUTH. 


January 4, 1808. 
DEAR HERKOMER, 


I am glad you are glad. But indeed it is more your doing 
than you know. You cheered me up, you got me to paint 
those three big pictures, your hearty words of encouragement 
went home and produced their effect. Had those unwise 
people at the R.W.S. placed you as they ought at their head, 
and done it without one dissentient vote, you would have 
placed the Society on a far higher level than it ever had been 
before, and you would have made everyone do their very 
best. 

That picture* of yours ought to be a splendid one. It is 
just your subject and I am glad you are so hopeful about it. 

Mine is going on now fast. It is a gang of “‘ Wreckers ” 
at the Land’s End hauling the mast of a big ship over a cliff. 
I went there to find the subject and was in luck. There was 
a big piece of wreck at the foot of the cliff, so a bribe of beer 
got me the twenty-four men I wanted and I got them to 
work to get the thing up. They brought anchors and great 
blocks and tackle and went to work in a most original way 
—most striking and original. Then I found I must paint 
these men in their own garments so I made just three dozen 


* “ The Guards’ Cheer.” 
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studies—the most of them took three days each and I did 
the chief heads life size. So you see I have the picture well 
thought out. I bought their garments and had a sixteen 
foot model made of the mast to draw the perspective. 
There is a huge sea on behind the men. It is a grey picture 
and unlike either of last year’s. 

I should like to see you and me with the best pictures 
in the Academy. Ah! they say we are not Englishmen. 
Our pictures are English enough tho’. 


Thank you again, yours ever, 
C. NAPIER HEmy. 


A man of Herkomer’s intense and masterful character, 
with such a strong infusion of the animo sdegnoso, must needs 
have made enemies. But such a letter as follows shows that he 
also made many friends : 


St. WOOLOO’ VICARAGE, 
NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


; September 2, 1896. 
My DEAR PROFESSOR, 


I cannot thank you sufficiently for what you have done 
for me, first, middle and last, in giving me your friendship. 
I hope I may prove not unworthy of it—though it be that 
of the mouse and the lion. 

But I know there are ways in which we each of us have 
something to give, if we know how, and there is something 
written on the open page of every life which some other life 
is meant to read. 

Unconscious usefulness and influence has more to do with 
making character than all the planned work of life. 

The open page of your life is full of teaching, of beautiful 
invigorating teaching for me. 

I would mine were better worth reading. Alas! it is very 
much a “‘ palimpsest,’’ but there are new characters as well 
as old, and your visit has inscribed some more, which your 
friendship will deepen. 

Q 2 
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Your most prized gifts have just reached me. I have 
never seen anything one half so true and life-like as the 
picture of my old headmaster, and the other is grand in its 
suggestiveness. It is not “like Walker!’ But is it not like 
Watts—in this sense, that it blends poetry and painting, 
fact and symbol? Temple will hang in my dining-room, 
“The Rift in the Clouds ”* in my study where I often need 
this kind of inspiration. 

I have devoured your Art lecture, and I should like to 
lend it to some “ sciolists’”’ of my acquaintance, also to 
friends with eyes to see and ears to hear, but alas! they 
have also hands to soil—and that paper ! 

The autobiographical part is most touching in the best 
sense, and is a constant reminder of your loving words here. 
May I often hear you once again. 


I am yours, dear Professor, 
With affectionate respect, 
W. C. BRUCE. 


G. F. Watts himself, most spiritual of painters, most elevated 
and detached of the great Victorian figures, writes a letter which 
we may select from others of less biographical interest : 


LINNERSLEASE, 
GUILDFORD. 


November 2, 1896. 
My DEAR HERKOMER, 


Mrs. Percy Wyndham conveyed to me some days ago the 
Princess’s message and wish. I should be much pleased to 
do anything that could give the Princess any pleasure. She 
has always been most kind to me without any reason, for 
I certainly do not take much trouble to be agreeable to 
anybody, not from pleasure in neglect, but from occupation. 

It would give me pleasure to give away all I do, “‘ for it 
is more blessed to give than receive,” but I never had from 


* A “ Herkomergravure.” 
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my boyhood any money I did not earn, and for more 
than forty years have given thought, time, labour and money 
(for the work has been expensive) with the object of painting 
a series of pictures suggesting reflections of a highly ethical 
and serious nature, with the view of presenting them to the 
nation, feeling with great regret how much of the highest 
in Art has lapsed with the habit of mural decoration. 

These are the pictures I have to give away and have 
made over by will to the nation. I should be sorry to spoil 
the sequence by disruption but later may see what I can do 
without serious detriment to the idea. 

In carrying out my idea and intention, I have not become 
rich, for though I have painted at intervals some things 
that might find purchasers, I could never paint with the 
direct purpose or popular subjects, and I have long given up 
painting portraits professionally, being too nervous to risk 
the distress which I should feel by failure to give satisfaction. 

You will see that I have nothing to give. I gave a picture 
to America for a reason, and to France the one asked for— 
gave, for somehow the idea of a great nation offering a 
small price grated on my sensibilities. My artistic sensi- 
bility is in excess of my artistic capacity ! 

I am really confused by what you say of my work and 
myself ; I do not think you intend to be ironical but— 


Well! believe me to be, 


Always yours sincerely, 
GPEWARTS. 


Sir E. J. Poynter writes in reply to Herkomer’s congratulations 
on his election as President of the Royal Academy : 


November 9, 1806. 
DEAR HERKOMER, 


It is a pleasure to me to have received your most kindly 
expressed letter. All the members of the Academy are most 
cordial in shaking hands with me and congratulating me 
upon my election, and I have had many letters from asso- 
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ciates who were of course not present, It is everything to 
me to feel that I have the confidence of my fellow-artists, 
and you may be assured that I shall do my best to justify 
it. And now let me thank you for sending me the con- 
gratulations of my fellow-members of the Water Colour 
Society. I hope to continue to exhibit, but I am afraid 
what I shall send next year will be but small things—little 
landscapes such as I love doing when I can get away for a 
holiday. 


Yours very sincerely, 


EDWARD J. POYNTER. 


A household name among lovers of music and frequenters of 
concerts in the Victorian times is appended to a very pathetic 
letter: 


15, Erm TREE Roap, 
ST. JoHN’s Woop, N.W. 


My DEAR KIND PROFESSOR, 


Your little note touched me very much, and at the same 
time made my heart ache, for he would have been so pleased 
to think you cared. He died suddenly in five minutes of 
heart failure, away at Villnés in the Austrian Tyrol on July 
20 last at ten p.m. Never very strong he seemed to get 
thinner a year ago—though he ate well and slept well and 
absolutely refused to see a doctor at first. However I 
insisted and the doctor said he had slight diabetes instpalis. 
We nursed him up at home, then abroad and he seemed much 
better, and we were all leaving Villnés (nurse, two children 
and myself) with him to winter at Innsbriick by his express 
wish—so imagine the horror of his totally unexpected death. 
Thank God he was in my arms when the soul left the body 
and “ my darling” were the last words on his lips. 

Will you write and tell me when next you and your dear 
wife and my sweet goddaughter are in London and either 
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come and see me, or I will go to you. With love to 
you all. 


Yours always affectionately, 


May NorMAN NERUDA. 


We also have two sweet girlies, six and eight. 


Herkomer exhibited a large amount of very admirable work 
in the exhibitions of 1897. In the Academy he had five portraits: 
the Hon. Mrs. Bourke, The Earl of Derby, Lord Harris, G.C.S.1.,, 
Baroness Deichmann, Sir T. J. Lipton and Madonna (Miss 
Dexter). His water-colour portraits of G. F. Watts, one of a 
series exhibited at the Royal Water Colour Society, ranks 
among his most memorable works, and he was represented 
at the Society of Portrait Painters by a large number of oil- 
portraits, including those of Sir William Agnew, Baron H. 
Schréder (a highly characteristic work) and Mr. W. L. Courtney. 

Watts acknowledged the gift of the water-colour portrait : 


LITTLE HOLLAND HOUwsE, 
KENSINGTON, W. 
August 9, 1897. 
My DEAR HERKOMER, 


I ought sooner to have thanked you for the drawing, a 
beautiful piece of work! I thought you were making it 
one of a series to be given to the Academy. 

I always regret deeply that I never practised drawing 
with water-colours, a most useful medium giving more 
beautiful results than can be obtained with oil. I don’t 
know whether I ever told you how most perfectly beautiful 
I think your little ivory figure is. I can’t conceive 
anything more perfect ! 


Very sincerely yours, 
G. F. Watts. 
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The Derby portrait gave entire satisfaction. It will be noticed 
that the Earl refers to ‘‘ the pleasant talk on all subjects ’’ between 
himself and the artist during the sittings. This refers to 
Herkomer’s usual method of establishing good relations with 
his subject. In old times it used to be customary for the artist 
to dine with his sitter in order to learn his idiosyncrasies and 
prepare for the sitting. The post-prandial mood, however, may 
diverge considerably, sometimes even painfully, from the average 
and normal character, and Herkomer used to rely on conversation 
with his victims on congenial subjects, avoiding, of course, all 
controversial and heat-generating topics. Many a reluctant and 
restive sitter did the Professor thus reduce to docility and 
patience. 


DERBY HOUSE, 


St. JAMES’s SQUARE, S.W. 


July 24, 1896. 
DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 


I cannot tell you the pleasure that your picture of Lord 
Derby gives me ; it is so exactly what I had hoped it would 
be. All the members of his family and many of his friends 
think it quite beautiful and we all agree that not only as a 
likeness but as a picture it is most powerful and in every 
way asuccess. Now I am going to bother you by a question. 
We are all very anxious to have a first rate engraving taken 
of it. How am I to.set about having that done? I shall 
also have it photographed because so many of his tenants 
want his picture—could you also advise me about that ? 

It is so kind of you to say you would paint my picture 
and if anyone is to do it, I would rather you did—but we 
won’t say anything about it yet! 


Believe me, yours sincerely, 


CONSTANCE DERBY. 


Gy 18, WWANIRINS, dswel, 
(From the water colour portrait) 
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KNOWSLEY, 
PRESCOT. 


July 25, 18096. 
DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 

Mr. Walsh will have told you that I received your letter 
and enclosure yesterday as I was going in to the performance 
of some of my duties in Liverpool and elsewhere which 
occupied me until quite late in the evening. I was, there- 
fore, unable to write until this morning. 

I am quite disposed to agree to your picture being shown 
at the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool, if you agree also— 
and subject to the conditions which you recommend for its 
safety. If it is as much admired there as it is in London 
it will be a great success, and anyhow a contribution like 
that from your hand will give an additional incentive to 
the Liverpool men to help their Art Exhibition up to the 


mark. 
Lady Derby writes to me from London—there was a small 
party or dance of some sort at Derby House—: ‘“‘ Your 


picture is too charming. We are all delighted with it; and 
everyone who saw it last night said that it was not only so 
like, but that it’is such a beautiful powerful picture. I must 
say that Professor Herkomer has covered himself with glory.” 

This was written to me, and is evidently an honest opinion ; 
so it is satisfactory to me, as I hope it is to you. 

I share the regret which you are good enough to express 
that our sittings came so speedily to an end. We have 
certainly done a good deal of pleasant talk on all subjects 
in the course of our meetings, and I am in hopes that we 
shall meet again on many occasions and keep alive an 
acquaintance which it has been a very great pleasure to 
make. 

Wishing you a pleasant holiday, 


I remain, yours very truly, 
DERBY. 


It may be imagined that the established portrait-painter has 
many opportunities of studying human nature in its frailties and 
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foibles as well as its nobler attributes. The amount of sheer 
feminine vanity possible to a great man about to have his portrait 
painted is indeed surprising. Occasionally we are refreshed with 
a very different trait, as may be seen from a letter of Canon 
MacColl’s : 


4, BEAUFORT GARDENS, 
Lonpon, S.W. 


November 8, 1905. 
My DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 


Your most kind letter has just reached me. As you say, 
“It is well to be perfectly frank in these matters.”” Now 
the truth is that I consider myself far too plain to be painted 
at all, and that the money spent on me would be wasted. 
But my wife is determined that there should be a portrait 
of me, and by you; and now I am vain enough to feel a 
pride in the idea of being painted by an artist of your 
eminence. My wife thinks that if you could get me a 
portrait of me with the hands in for four hundred guineas, 
it might be arranged. 


Believe me, yours very sincerely, 


J. Matcorm MacCott. 


Another correspondent, with a more altruistic candour, warns 
the artist in an invitation to his house that his wife and daughters 
are ‘‘ not exactly a dream of fair women.”’ An instance of the 
little contretemps that may occur in the profession of portraiture 
is enshrined in the following quotation from another letter: 
“My portrait is considered splendid, but with regard to my 
wife’s commentators differ. There is, however, one point on 
which my wife wants a few quiet words with you. It is that you 
have entirely omitted her wedding ring. I quite see your reason, 
however—you want to account for the diabolical leer you have 
put on my face, by robbing me of what little respectability I 
possess. Too bad, but I forgive you.” 
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Herkomer had his difficulties with cantankerous sitters, but his 
experience with the Aristotle de nos jours, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
surpassed all others. Towards the close of 1896, Mr. F. Howard 
Collins proposed in The Times that a subscription-portrait of the 
philosopher should be painted to commemorate the completion 
of his “‘ System of Synthetic Philosophy.”” The movement was 
supported and subscribed to by almost every person of mark in 
British literature, science and politics. But the promoters soon 
discovered that to propose an honorific portrait of a philosopher 
is one thing and to induce the philosopher to sit, 
or to sit with any degree of patience and philosophy, is 
another. Making all allowances for ill-health and advanced 
years we may safely say that for provoking awkwardness, childish 
tempers and something like absolute ingratitude Mr. Spencer’s 
behaviour on this occasion constitutes a record. It is not sur- 
prising that the correspondence at last blossomed out into such 
epithets as ‘‘the old porcupine,” that Herkomer declared he 
would never paint such another portrait at any price, and the 
chief promoter that this was the last of his disinterested enter- 
prises in that kind. 

Spencer’s first letter was reasonable enough and it is a pity 
in some respects that he did not abide by the opinion there 
expressed : 


64, AVENUE ROAD, 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


November 18, 1896. 
DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 


I feel complimented by the expression of your wish, but 
it is not likely that anything will come of Mr. Collins’s letter. 
He hints a doubt as to my assent and the doubt is well 
founded. Some seven or eight years ago I was asked 
whether I would sit for a subscription portrait to be painted 
by Millais, but I declined on the ground that I dislike the 
system under which, for the raising of testimonials, 
memorials and other such things, people are taxed all round. 
I know from personal experience that in such cases contri- 
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butions are given not because the contributor wishes but 
because he thinks he must : he feels under a moral coercion ; 
and my reply was that I did not like to put my friends 
and adherents under any such coercion. 


Truly yours, 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


Having consented to sit, he proceeded to harass the enterprise 
with every conceivable obstacle. One of the gentlemen interested 
mentions that in the course of the ensuing correspondence he 
positively learnt how Mr. Spencer had his hair washed! Here we 
can only be given a few brief extracts from the letters to the 
persecuted artist. It is amusing to imagine the effect upon a 
man of Herkomer’s temperament : 


February 27, 1897. 


The hour you fix—eleven o’clock—is quite impracticable 
for me. When fairly well I do not get up till about twelve 
and nowadays I never drive till the afternoon : my strength 
being greatest after the midday meal and any effort before 
it being injurious. 


March 16. 


Before receiving your note I had decided to write saying 
that the sitting to-morrow is utterly out of the question 
for me. I returned to London on 22nd of February and 
have not yet dared to take a drive. 


April 5. 


Postponement till June would not be practicable since I 
habitually go into the country for that month, and sometimes 
indeed at the end of May. If the interval between now and 
June is not utilized it will be needful to postpone operations 
till September. It is only now becoming possible for me 
to sit even in my own house, for though now it might be 
practicable for me to keep my body in an upright position 
(raising the legs) for an hour, it would not have been prac- 
ticable a little time ago. 
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; Apmil 15. 

It is clear to me that I shall not be able to sit on Monday, 
I could not bear either maintenance of the attitude or the 
entailed conversation. 


Apnil 23. 


Experience yesterday made it clear to me I cannot, 
without great mischief, maintain the necessary attitude for 
sitting during the required interval and I cannot count upon 
being ready by the 27th. I gathered that you were thinking 
of going away in May. If so, the only course must be to 
postpone the whole matter until the early part of June. 


BERESFORD’S, 
MAIDSTONE. 
August 17. 


The proposal I made in May that you should come down 
and stay with me in the country for the purpose of going 
on with the portrait was made at a time when everything 
led me to suppose that the house in which I was about to 
reside would be in all respects desirable. It proved other- 
wise, however. The cuisine was so bad that after ten days 
Thad to go. Though this place meets my requirements very 
well, yet it might not be in all respects suitable for the 
carrying out of my proposal, and therefore the commence- 
ment of the portrait must, I think, be postponed till my 
return to town, probably about the middle of September. 


64, AVENUE ROAD. 


September 13. 


I have now got back home and shall I hope be able to sit 
to you, if I can take the precaution of keeping my legs raised 
to ease the circulation. At half-past two, or from that to 
three, will, I think, be a convenient time. I would ask you 
to come to luncheon, but in the first place my dining-room 
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is dismantled and in the second place I dare not undertake 
the extra amount of conversation that would be involved. 
And that reminds me that I must caution you that our talk 
must be very limited in amount. 


September 14. 


Please suspend any arrangement for the next few days. 
One of my frequent inadvertences will compel me to remain 
upstairs for two or three days. 


12, ARUNDEL TERRACE, 
BRIGHTON. 
October Io. 


As last summer, when going into the country, I suggested 
that perhaps you might visit me there and work at the 
portrait but was deterred from asking you by finding the 
place so intolerable in respect of its cuisine ; so in coming 
down here it occurred to me that you might possibly find it 
convenient to spend a week or two with me at Brighton 
and achieve the purpose so much desired by me as well as 
by you. But unhappily there is no fit room in the house. 
The house faces the south and the chief rooms are therefore 
unavailable with respect to light. Ofrooms having a northern 
aspect there is only one, a bedroom, which might possibly 
serve ; but I fear that it is not large enough, and I doubt 
whether the light will be sufficient. The room is fifteen feet 
by fifteen feet by ten feet and the window four feet three 
inches wide and four feet nine inches deep. 


5, PERCIVAL TERRACE, 
BRIGHTON. 
February 21, 18098. 


Mr. Collins writes in exalted language about the portrait. 
I congratulate you and I congratulate myself. 
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Of course the judgments of my friends with regard to the 
portrait are to be accepted rather than any judgment of 
mine, since the looking-glass, inverting the two sides, doesn’t 
rightly show a man his own face, and since moreover it is 
impossible for him to see his face in the position you have 
chosen. 

There is, however, one point in the face which strikes me 
—namely, the aquiline outline of the nose is somewhat too 
pronounced—probably not too pronounced for the position 
in which the head was placed, but too pronounced in respect 
of the average shape of the nose: I say ‘‘average’’ because 
the nose is not quite the same shape when seen from the two 
sides. I inclose you a photograph which you will see gives 
the impression that the nose is quite straight. Of course 
this photograph is in respect of outline correct, as also must 
have been the one by which you worked. How is the contra- 
diction to be reconciled ? 

The secret of it is that when a little child I had my nose 
cut with a carving knife by a little sister. The wound did 
not leave a scar so far as appears, but the result was that 
on one side the outline is more protuberant than on the 
other and this gives from certain points of view an aquiline 
character which is not manifest from other points of 
view. 

I wish I had remembered this fact at the time when the 
photograph was taken, for I should then have suggested an 
attitude giving a straighter outline, for I do not like the 
aquiline outline. Of course it is a considerable element in 
the character of a face, and must in this case give a certain 
impression which would not be given from another point 
of view. It strikes me that the right course in such a case 
is to compromise between the two. If I had seen the photo- 
graph earlier I should have suggested a slight alteration to 
effect this compromise. However, though it is too late I 
suppose to make any alteration before the Academy exhibi- 
tion (unless you can do it on varnishing day), it is not other- 
wise too late and I should much like a slight rectification 
(in a double sense). 
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You have it seems to me succeeded well in an essential 
point—namely, the expression. There is a far-off gaze 
appropriate to a thinker and it is an understanding gaze, 
which I consider is not inappropriate. 

One other criticism occurs to me. Unfortunately I wore 
the dressing-gown over a morning coat and an impression 
was thereby given of bulkiness of body. This impression 
moreover is strengthened by the way in which the shoulder 
and right arm extend very much. The total effect of this 
large expanse of body and dress is to dwarf the head some- 
what. To me the impression given is that of a small-headed 
man. Though my head is not at all specially large, still it 
is twenty-two inches round, and I think a spectator would 
guess.a smaller size. 

There, you see, I have again illustrated my inverate habit 
of fault-finding. However, I suppose you would prefer to 
have my candid remarks rather than unmeaning applause. 
You may at any rate be quite content with the opinions of 
my friends. 


April 30. 


I cannot allow myself to remain under the implied stigma 
which The Times report of the Academy exhibition contains, 
where I am described as practically disregarding ‘‘ the 
wishes of his (my) illustrious admirers,’’ expressed though 
they were in so gratifying a manner and accompanied by 
their contributions. The utterly undeserved reflection on 
me must be in some way dissipated. Will you do it or must 
I? It is needful to state distinctly that during the whole 
of last year my invalid state was such as to make it impossible 
for me to go to either your studio or a nearer one; that it 
proved impracticable for me to give sittings at my own 
house in any proper attitude and that as a last resort it 
became needful to work from photographs and a water- 
colour sketch taken of me while lying on a sofa. Having 
when sitting to the late Mr. Burgis for a portrait and also 
more recently to Boehm and Onslow Ford for bust, shown 
not the least impatience, it is absurd to suppose that I 
should show impatience under the special circumstances 
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which led to the painting of a portrait by you. I should 
of course prefer that you should rectify this misapprehension 
by distinctly specifying the causes and incidents, but if 
you decline I must do it myself.* 


June 13, 1808. 


When you first came to me at Arundel Terrace you found 
me in bed and then said: “ Do not disturb yourself; I 
will not worry you ; I will come and take a photograph of 
you as you are,”’ or something to that effect : the impression 
left on me of course being that you were about to take a 
photograph of the face simply with a view to advancing the 
work. When next you came you found me on the sofa, and 
not thinking about the matter I retained the impression that 
you were again about to take a photograph of the face. 
That being so I paid no attention to the pose. Had I thought 
that you were about to represent me in full as photographed 
—hbody, arms, and hands—I should not have dreamed of 
assuming the pose I then had—which, in fact, was not 
assumed at all but was the pose in which I happened to fall 
without thought. 

The result of all this was a result which I think in several 
ways objectionable. Already I have remarked on the fact 
that having on the dressing-gown in addition to other things 
the body is made to look too bulky and dwarfs the head. 
Beyond this, however, the attitude into which I happened 
to fall brought the right arm so much nearer the camera 
that it was greatly enlarged, and this it seems to me has not 
been duly corrected in the picture. Still more marked is this 
trait in the right hand. But beyond the fact that the hand 
is undesirable from this cause, it is also undesirable because 
it looks as though I had put it in a position to be observed— 
that I was displaying my hand, which I never dreamed 
of doing. 

These are things which render me not so content with the 
portrait as I should like. Herewith are two photographs 


* Spencer wrote the letter to The Times repeating the above explanation, 
How far the comment of The Times was justified the reader must judge for 
himself after making all due allowances. 
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which I have had taken with the view of showing the pose 
which I think should have been adopted. Perhaps the one 
in which the hand is drooping is the better of the two. 
Considering the criticisms which the picture has received 
in the Press I think it very desirable that these alterations 
I have indicated should be made. Your assistant would 
easily paint in the modified pose and accompanying change 
of dress, and you might come down to me here and give the 
finishing touches. It is clear from the remarks that have 
been made to me that the face too might be considerably 
improved had you the actuality before you instead of having 
to depend on photographs and a water-colour sketch. A very 
little further work might make the portrait completely up 
to your standard. 
Of course nothing can now be done until the autumn. 


June 20, 1808. 


You say: “It is surprising to me that you should accept 
what newspapers say.”” You are quite mistaken in supposing 
that my criticisms have any reference to the statements of 
newspapers. I have seen only one criticism, and that gave 
no reasons whatever for disapproval. My criticisms are 
altogether independent of opinions I have seen or heard 
expressed. You say I have not seen the picture and give 


_me proof that my friends entirely approve it. But I have 


the photograph before me, and that gives me ample basis 
forithe judgments I named. 

About the likeness I'say nothing. My friends are better 
judges of that than I am, and I take for granted that they 
are right. What I have said refers to the pose and other 
traits which are the same in the photograph as in the painting 
itself: the undue bulkiness of the body, the awkward 
attitude of the arm and the great conspicuousness of the 
hand are things of which I can form opinions independently. 
What you say does not induce me to retreat from these 
opinions. If when you refer to approval of the picture by 
“the committee to whom I was responsible’? you intend 
to imply that, having their approval, nothing more is 
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needed, I cannot agree. If to spectators you give the im- 
pression that I was purposely displaying my hand, and 
if you imply that as the committee do not object I have no 
voice in the matter, I decidedly dissent. 

P.S. I forgot to name one other point—the hair is much 
too long. You asked at the time the photograph was 
taken whether the hair was of the right length, and I indicated 
that it might require a little lengthening, since it had recently 
been cut, but you have lengthened it a great deal, making 
it much longer than I ever wear it. 


II, PRINCES STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


Apmnil 14, 1899. 


You say that the hair is the same as in the picture. Yes, 
but in the picture it is not the same as in life. It was not 
drawn from fact but from fancy. You have probably 
forgotten that while the matter was in hand at Brighton, 
you asked me whether my hair, as represented in the photo- 
graph, was of the right length, and I replied that it had 
just been cut and was a trifle too short, whereupon you said 
that you had already lengthened it. So you evidently have, 
and have lengthened it a great deal too much. 

That my friends did not object may be very true. How 
many of those who see a picture and have adverse remarks 
to make say anything? Mostly, if they cannot say things 
in praise, they say nothing; and even of those who are 
candid as well as critical few would notice such a matter 
as the length of the hair unless the error was extremely 
great. However, here is the fact, that it is not taken from 
life and is wrong. 

It seems to me a very strange thing that you did not let 
me know that the engraving was in progress and let me 
have an impression while yet there was time to attend to 
any suggestion respecting it; but it seems that from the 
beginning my opinion on any matter has been regarded as 
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indifferent. I did not see the original photographs ; I did 
not see the picture; I did not see the engraving. I saw 
nothing until I received the photograph of the picture, 
when it was too late to do anything to it ; and I have known 
of the engraving only in receiving through Mr. Collins recently 
a circular with a miniature portrait on the top. It is really 
an astonishing thing that I, the person chiefly concerned, 
should have been consulted about nothing. Anybody 
would naturally suppose that I was an absolutely uncon- 
cerned person. 


What chiefly impresses in these amusing letters is Mr. Spencer’s 
lack of even the rudiments of a sense of humour. 

The portrait, achieved in such adverse conditions, was one of 
the most important and interesting exhibits in the Academy of 
1898. The following letter may have conveyed some compen- 
sation, material and moral, to the artist’s chafed nerves : 


22, HYDE PARK GATE, S.W. 


March 5, 1808. 


DEAR SIR, 


I have now the pleasure of sending you a cheque for the 
portrait of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

I may venture to say that at the meeting of the Committee 
we were all impressed by the very striking likeness which 
you have succeeded-in obtaining under so many difficulties. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s old friends seem to be unanimous in 
regard to this. It would be impertinent to say more than 
that we are all convinced that the portrait will add to the 
artistic value of any gallery in which it may be placed. I 
believe that it is arranged that it shall be deposited in the 
Tate Gallery till the time comes Aor offering it to the National 
Portrait Gallery. 


Yours very truly, 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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The price paid for the Spencer portrait, the reader may be 
interested to know, was six hundred and thirty pounds, a sum 
perhaps not excessive considering the amount of worry and 
exasperation which its production had involved. 
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CHAPTER XV 


ENAMELS. ‘“ THE GUARDS’ CHEER.” Visit TO ITALY 


Perhaps there is no higher proof of the excellency of man than this—that to a 
mind properly constituted whatever is bounded is little. The mind is continually 
labouring to advance, step by step, through successive grades of excellence 
towards perfection which is dimly seen at a great though not hopeless distance 
and which we must always follow because we can never attain; but the pursuit 
rewards itself; one truth teaches another and our store is always increasing, 
though Nature can never be exhausted.—[Sir Joshua Reynolds: Discourse ix.] 


N 1897 Herkomer started on another artistic quest which he 
was to pursue for several years with intense enthusiasm and 
then, as usual, suddenly and completely to relinquish for 

other interests. This staccato quality in Herkomer’s successive 
enterprises has been made a subject of censure. But it should 
be remembered that he invariably succeeded with these sudden 
infatuations and never threw the orange away, if we may so 
speak, until he had sucked it dry. His new love was painting 
in enamels. We may use the customary expression “ painting,” 
but the application of enamels to copper plates is entirely unlike 
the technique of oil painting. The unitiated reader may wish to 
know in the first place what enamel is. Enamel then, is just 
glass. Glass is the basis, as oil is the basis of oil colours, and 
the various coloration is effected by certain mineral oxides that 
fuse with the glass when subjected to heat. These coloured 
glasses form the palette of the artist in enamels. 

It is impossible to deal at length with the history of this art, 
from the earliest cloisonné form, in which pieces of coloured 
enamel were enclosed in rigid lines forming the rude outlines, to 
the champlevé, in which a metal plate was gouged out for the 
reception of the enamels, down to the invention of laying trans- 
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lucent enamels over relief, with the far greater freedom thus 
acquired for pictorial effect. We must distinguish between these 
forms of legitimate or ‘‘ substantial” enamelling and the “ super- 
ficial’ and degenerate enamelling of later and modern times in 
which the enamel is mixed with oil, becomes a sort of vitrified 
paint, and is actually laid on with the brush.. The older and far 
more effective process was practised by few persons in this country 
and Herkomer had to pay a visit to Geneva where he was 
initiated into the mysteries by an aged recluse who was more 
like a medizval Rosicrucian than could be expected to exist in 
modern times. 

Herkomer was subject to what he calls the “ instability ” of 
his colour sense, and he was attracted to enamel by the wonderful 
vividness and clarity of the colours thus obtainable. But he 
found the art, despite all its development, still “‘ cribbed, cabined 
and confined” by many limitations and conventions. His 
object and achievement, was to free it from these restrictions 
and make it fully available for portraiture and other pictorial 
purposes. ‘I wish to make it very clear,” he said, “‘ that there 
is no more excuse for bad drawing in enamel painting than in 
oil or water-colour painting. The finest drawing is possible and 
there is no more limitation in the material than in other pigments. 
The limitation will be in the worker.’’* 

Herkomer, whose art experiments always excited some sceptical 
criticism, sometimes not unmingled with personal ill-will, was 
accused of “‘ straining the medium ”’ in his enamel works. Artists 
of less adventurous instincts looked with some reasonable sus- 
picion on this riot of enamel colouring, these ‘‘ regardless ”’ 
accessories of pure gold and precious stones, and it is true the 
artist who deals in these materials may easily cross the border- 
line into the region of the vulgar and the garish. Whether 
Herkomer managed to keep on the right side of the fence is just 
the subject of controversy. He produced in all only some twelve 
works in enamel. His first important picture was a self-portrait 
in the robes of an Oxford M.A. This was exhibited, together 
with his most monumental enamel work, ‘‘ The Triumph of the 
Hour,” in the Academy of 1899. 


* Hubert von Herkomey, G. L. Baldry, p. 68. The reader may be referred to 
Mr. Baldry’s book for further and more technical information about Herkomer’s 
enamel-painting. 
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This latter was in the form of an oblong shield, four feet broad, 
of silvered copper, containing a series of enamel plates, each 
illustrating some thought or maxim, e.g.: ‘‘ The Lowest shall 
destroy the Highest,” ‘‘ The Greatest shall touch the Least,” 
“ The Raised shall touch the Fallen,” “‘ The Mistaken shall Fail.” 
The whole is highly mystic and allegorical, and the apophthegms 
do not always carry conviction or convey a clear meaning. A 
letter from Mr. Harry Furniss records an amusing discussion 
which reminds us of the immortal ‘“ Bill Stumps—his mark ” : 


Press Day, R.A., 
GARRICK CLuB, W.C. 
My DEAR HERKOMER, 


Your shield is universally admired—that I need hardly 
tell you—but it may interest you to know that something 
in it has caused great wonderment in the critical circles 
to-day. Two or three critics came up to me to know if I 
could tell them the meaning of the word ‘‘ BUND ” in your 
great work. One man had left the R.A. to consult diction- 
aries but failed to discover the word—others said it was of 
Indian origin—others Persian (Persian is always safe when 
one is puzzled). It turns out to be “BLIND.” “ The 
despairing shall become blind.” The L and the I are all 
but touching. 

eet Lite 


Pardon my mentioning this trifle, but I thought it would 


interest you. 
With sincere congratulations. 


Very sincerely yours, 


HARRY FuRNISS. 


To continue the enamel episode, Herkomer exhibited in 
1900 ‘‘ Beauty’s Altar” and ‘‘ The Bishop of London,”’ two 
subjects rather antithetic in subject and character. The former 
represents the nude figure of a woman at the foot of a gilded 
altar, upon which stands a peacock with gorgeous-eyed and 
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starred tail outspread. In the background are landscapes of 
ideal Italian aspect. The reader may imagine the glory of colour 
and the sensuous and opulent beauty of this magnificent work. 
The Bishop of London stands crozier in hand and in full hier- 
archic attire. 

Herkomer’s last important exhibits in enamel were the portraits 
of the German Emperor and Professor Ende, President of the 
Berlin Academy. On the former Herkomer lavished all his 
resources of decorative effect in the most precious materials. 
In 1g00 he had painted a preliminary water-colour study of the 
Emperor. The enamel was completed early in rgor. It was 
one of the most gorgeous works of art ever achieved, a blaze 
of gold and crimson and jewelled splendour, typifying the power 
and state of an Imperial sovereign. Moreover the Emperor’s 
face was a very striking likeness. Herkomer made two visits 
to Berlin, one in the spring of 1900, when he arranged an exhibi- 
tion of his works, then proceeding to Hamburg where portrait 
commissions awaited him, as in Berlin; another in Ig01, when 
he took with him his two enamels of the Emperor and Herr Ende. 

In March, 1900, he wrote from Berlin a letter to the students 
of the art school in the patriarchal tone he assumed towards 
them and his family and assistants. He gives his impressions 
of the German Emperor and alludes to the political relations 
between the two countries which were destined to worsen towards 
the great tragedy in 1914. 


My Dear STUDENTS, 


I am sure you will rejoice to hear that my exhibition is a 
great success here. I may say unique success. To the Germans 
it is of great importance as they are going through a strange 
stage of transition from sobriety to extravagance. I am 
hailed as a corrective potentiality. The principal effect of 
my work altogether (and I can say this to you without fear 
of being misunderstood) is dignity and reserve. Then my 
portraits shew a psychological search that I do not often 
see in others, and had hardly hoped was so pronounced in 
my own work. The absence of all attempt at “ cleverness ” 
or gymnastics in technique goes far towards the refinement 
and dignity that I am thankful to say is visible in all. One 
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thing of course is also visible in all those earlier works and 
that is a too great sobriety of colour. Colour has come to 
me more in the last three years, greatly helped by working 
in the pure material of enamel. The people come in crowds 
and the appreciation is unbounded. 

My enamel portrait of the Emperor will be gorgeous. 
He was kindness and amiability itself. You see, my dear 
students, this is one of the ‘‘ sweets ”’ of having made a name, 
that I could ask the greatest in the land to sit for me and 
that he at once acquiesced. I can tell you it was a business, 
because I wanted him on his throne, in full regalia, Well, 
several important officials had to come with the entire 
insignia—crown, sceptre, etc., which were placed around 
him. He is apparelled in the most gorgeous red robe over 
his military dress, with his Orders across his chest. He 
stands so imposingly, too, goes thoroughly into the matter. 
I was very much impressed with this man. After the quiet 
and long sitting I had for my water-colour, he talked as if 
he were an old friend—fiery enthusiasm, keen intelligence, 
an astonishing fund of information. I never came across 
any one more straight and outspoken. It was difficult to 
imagine him anything else but a good friend. 

Two prominent qualities struck me—his will-power and 
his geniality—two qualities rarely combined in one man. 
His suddenness of resolution delights and suits me. After 
he saw my “ Bishop of London,” I was commanded to go 
the very next day. He was delighted with my water-colour 
sketch of his face as it gives quite a different reading of his 
face to what he has been accustomed to see in portraits. As 
I asked him to sit for a portrait that he does not get, my 
position is a very independent one. Altogether I consider 
it a great privilege to know this man who will yet play a 
great part in history. All this feeling between Germany 
and England is purely newspaper mischief. For the good 
of the world the two countries must be great, England and 
Germany, and all is working towards that. But the spirit 
of enterprise is extraordinary here, and England must look 
to many things if it is to compete with Germany in commerce. 

I have finished two portraits and must finish the two 
others I have just begun. I have already been obliged to 
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refuse several and I am sure my students will not begrudge 
me this, as they pay large prices here for my work. 

It will be impossible for me to get back before the end of 
this month. The studies will all be seen by me and singly 
criticized in writing, the moment I return. I have been able 
to rectify some very false impressions about England, and 
altogether the visit has been of use to the nation as well as 
a service to me and my career. Do not therefore be disap- 
pointed at my not coming home sooner. Carry out all I 
have told you. Work honestly and hard because the career 
of a painter is a hard one but when successful is unequalled 
by any other. 

God bless you all. 


Your affectionate master, 


HUBERT v. HERKOMER. 


To Sir Sydney Waterlow he wrote: 


My DEAR SIR SYDNEY, 


On my return from Berlin I found your kind letter. I 
never forget my friends, least of all you, but life is so full of 
circumstances that carve out new paths and block the old, 
that it is often beyond one’s power to keep intact all the 
circles, within which one has spent so many happy hours. 

My life has become more and more “‘ programmed,” so to 
speak, and time has become a far more potent factor than 
ever before in my life. Success and honour have followed 
me and health is coming back to me. With health, success, 
honours and family happiness whatever can a mortal wish 
for ? 

North Germany is a great field just now for me. I have 
lately had an exhibition of my portrait work in Berlin 
with marked success—also with the satisfactory result that 
everybody wants to be painted. I did one season there, 
February—March, and must do so next year for which I am 
already booked. There is an immense amount of money 
and enterprise in North Germany and the rich like spending 
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their money, which is useful to us portraitists. Thus it is 
that I find no difficulty in getting double my English prices 
over there. These German seasons do not interfere with my 
English work which goes on just as usual. I like the change 
too and it tests my capacity to work without all my accus- 
tomed comforts. 

In the autumn, my wife and little boy go again to our 
German home in Bavaria, where we get rest, pine air and 
delightful change. 

My enamel work is developing into a most important part 
of my career. I lately made all the studies for an enamel 
portrait of the German Emperor which ought to turn out a 
unique thing. I have him on the throne in all his full 
regalia, complete insignia around him. This is for myself, as 
I asked him to sit. He is the most delightful man I have 
ever met. 

I am just now doing penance for my sins in having to sit 
and judge pictures in the Academy daily from ten to six. 
The pitiful thing is the quality of the material sent in from 
outsiders. One is driven to declare that England has at last 
reached its zenith of mediocrity in Art. 

I saw you there twice as large as life and nearly as like, 
but on the whole good, I thought. I have not had time to 
examine it closely. 

The reason why I dictate letters is to save my friends the 
agony of having to decipher my hand-writing. 


Always yours sincerely, 
HuBERT HERKOMER. 


And to Professor Ende: 


HOCHGEEHRTER LIEBER FREUND, 


My best thanks for your very kind letter. I am happy 
to say that I have now safely got over all the difficulties 
with the Kaiser enamel and IJ can say with truth that it has 
turned out a real Prunkstiick. The face is highly finished 
but all the rest is kept very decorative. JI think I have 
obtained a good likeness. It is certainly the expression I 
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had in my mind. The whole thing is a blaze of red and gold. 
I sincerely hope my Berlin publicum will be satisfied and 
pleased. It is nearly two metres high, twelve plates put 
together with practically invisible joints. Of your portrait, 
I can say truly that it is a success as far as the work’s con- 
cerned. Personally I am satisfied with the likeness, but you 
and your friends must pronounce on that. With the robe 
I have taken the liberty to make the red lighter and the 
purple darker than in the original. It is a much pleasanter 
harmony. As you know, I shall present this (of course with 
your permission) to the Berlin National Gallery. This 
enamel will be in Berlin at the end of February, but I must 
borrow it again for our London Royal Academy, as I am 
sure it will give my brother artists pleasure. 


I have spoken of the Emperor’s portrait in the past tense for 
alas ! it was not approved in the exalted quarters most concerned. 
The usual explanation is that the Emperor did not consider his 
figure large enough in the picture, perhaps, if true, a characteristic 
objection. Anyhow the work was not approved, and it was 
broken to pieces by its indignant creator on his return to Bushey— 
a sad experience, even in the art sphere, of putting one’s trust in 
princes. 

Herkomer’s ‘‘ Guards’ Cheer,” the flaming picture which 
represents the veterans of the Guards cheering the Queen at the 
Diamond Jubilee of 1897, is one of the few really national and 
commemorative works of art inspired by the Imperial events of 
those days. Upon such works as this rests Herkomer’s not 
ill-founded title to be regarded as a “ painter laureate’”’ of the 
Victorian days. These representations of great events in the 
national life and history. of an artist’s own day have a much 
better chance of a permanent and growing value than the 
medieval or mythological subjects which have filled so large a 
space in our modern English exhibitions. In this picture, 
Herkomer lives up to his favourite conception of the artist as 
historian. ‘‘ The Guards’ Cheer,’’ which found a home finally in 
the Bristol Art Gallery, embodies in vivid and visible shape one 
of the most memorable events in British Imperial annals. 

General Higginson wrote to Herkomer, in anticipation of the 
picture : 
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GYLDERNSCROFT, 


MARLOW, BUCKS. 


July 6, 1897. 
My DEAR PROFESSOR, 


I am pleased! The subject treated as you, with great 
known sympathy and regard for the feelings of veteran 
soldiers, will treat it, cannot fail to stir the declining interest 
which the modern world takes in the fate of the few sur- 
vivors of the campaigns of 1854-55. I can assure you that 
the gathering together of those eighty old chaps that 
morning in St. George’s Barracks previous to marching them 
to their allotted station under the memorial erected in honour 
of their worthy deeds was one of the most grateful tasks I 
ever undertook ; I reminded them that the last time they 
and I had paraded on that very same spot was on the morning 
of the 20th February, 1854, when we started to embark for 
the Crimea. One man, unable to walk without assistance, 
was accompanied by his son; another by his daughter and 
her child. This will account for you noticing a woman and 
child among them. 

I can get you a complete list of those who were present 
if you desire it. One a very picturesque, white-bearded 
man was sergeant-major of the Coldstream Guards and is 
now one of the Yeomen of the Guard. I think his name is 
Smith. The Chelsea Pensioners in red represented only 
those men who are actually im Chelsea Hospital. All the 
others whom you saw were guardsmen who were at the 
Siege of Sevastopol but not necessarily pensioners. Each 
and all wore their medals. All were respectably dressed and 
though for many years they had not stood in the ranks they 
‘pulled themselves together’’ for the occasion with 
straightened shoulders and heads erect. I think that a 
combination of the Chelsea red-coat and the civilian 
garb would not be inappropriate in a picture illustrating 
an episode which only an army such as ours could 


furnish. 
T could obtain the names and addresses of all who attended 


in a day or two. 
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I wish I could persuade you to come and see our Thames 
Valley which will compare not unfavourably with Hertford- 
shire lanes and commons. 


Yours very sincerely, 


GEORGE W. HIGGINSON. 


Herkomer himself gives, in a private letter, a most interesting 
account of the genesis of the picture: 


You will perhaps remember how often I have wished to 
find a subject that would form a “‘ companion” picture to 
my ‘‘ Last Muster ’’ and several futile efforts were made in 
that direction. But I never felt there was sufficient interest 
in anything I had seen. I waited twenty-two years therefore 
before a remarkable event brought me what I was seeking. 
And that was a curious chance “ seeing.” It so happened 
that the members of the Atheneum Club had to ballot for 
tickets issued for lady visitors to the club to see the pro- 
cession pass on the great Jubilee Day. I was fortunate 
enough to get a ticket for my wife. Well, many members 
were in the upper balcony and from there my eye at once 
rested on the curious group around the Guard’s Memorial, 
Nobody could tell me anything about those old men, but 
it flashed on me at once who they were, for, although only 
some were Chelsea pensioners in red coats, others were in 
civilian clothes, all had medals on their breasts. These surely, 
I said, must be the old veterans of the Crimea! I soon 
found out that it was an idea of General Higginson who 
thought it a pretty idea to put the old men around their 
own monument, and as good luck would have it one brought 
his daughter with his grandchild. This child was brought 
in front, in the very corner that I also painted her, making 
a most important foil to the rest. 

My first effort was to get all the same men, to introduce 
none that had not been in the Crimea and in the Guards more- 
over. This was not difficult and I first started my groups 
in the London studio for studies and then had each man 
down to Bushey separately. The point to enforce was to 
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make these old boys enthusiastic with military and aged 
stiffness. The selection of heads as they came together 
was another point of difficulty, because I found few who 
were clean-shaven and a mass of bearded men was sure to 
look somewhat alike. 

This can truly be called a companion picture to ‘“‘ The 
Last Muster ’’—sufficient similarity to bring it within the 
pale of that subject. It is nevertheless absolutely different, 
representing the men in action, out of doors too. It is 
patriotic to the last degree, and moreover a representation 
of that unique occasion, in fact, a coincidence of events 
that would never happen again. That makes it a far more 
historical picture, in the truest sense, than ‘“‘ The Last 
Muster.” 

I can claim artistic freedom beyond, I think, any artist 
in England. That is I have always done what I pleased 
and never repeated my subjects. At one time I lost favour, 
for a time, for this action, but I have had my reason to be 
thankful, because now the public does xot know what to 
expect from my hand. This gives me the joyous artistic 
life my temperament requires. (Portraiture can never mean 
repetition.) The exceptional success of “‘ The Last Muster ”’ 
gave me a kind of copyright over old soldiers and I doubt 
if any other painter would have dared to tackle this last 
subject, as he would most assuredly have been accused of 
copying me. 

There were several artists and at least one sculptor at the 
Atheneum. None were struck by that group, but it touched 
me on the instant, and I saw a subject ready made. What 
could be more solemnly effective than a group of young 
soldiers in bronze above the living old men, solemn and 
deadly still with all the strange animation about them ? 
Then the very heart of that great day was touched in those 
soldiers of the past, for it was essentially a military display. 
Further the pathetic sentiment went deep down into one’s 
heart, when one thought of those brave old fellows having 
been spared to cheer once more in their old age that rare 
and noble lady, their Queen, on such a unique occasion. 
Once more it is a national, historical and patriotic subject. 
I never acknowledged that the invention of a scene in the 
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past is historical painting—that is a comparatively modern 
acceptance of the term. No, contemporary scenes can alone 
be called historical records. Frans Hals painted historical 
pictures in the truest sense. 


It might be well if more of our national artists would take to 
heart and head the teaching of those last few sentences. 

Herkomer tells us elsewhere that in order to overcome the 
difficulties of the composition he modelled the figures of ‘The 
Guards’ Cheer” in wax on a small scale, dressing them in 
miniature uniforms. He could move these manikins about as 
he pleased, and he thus avoided too much alteration on the 
canvas. The names of the guardsmen, it may be interesting to 
record, were General Higginson, Colonel Heaton, Sergeants 
Doswell and Harvey, Corporal Palmer, Privates Crosse, Dry, 
James, Silby, J. Waters, B. Cross, J. Sherman, G. Hicks, T. C. 
Fox. Who the little girl was, who came with her grandfather 
and added a note of such tender and dainty contrast with the 
war-worn veterans, will appear from the following letter : 


S1r,—I hope you will pardon the liberty of writing to you. 
The reason for my doing so is this: having seen the usual 
productions of the paintings in the Academy in book form 
only yesterday, the first picture was one of the Crimean 
veterans in which a child is seen with them, and that child 
being mine I so wanted to see your original and not knowing 
where your work had gone, I thought you might not think 
me presumptuous in asking you to tell me where the painting 
is at the present time, so that I may buy a copy of a print 
if there are any to be taken. I should be very grateful for 
a reply. 

I remain, yours obediently, 


iT. Wi Lose, 
Sergeant-Major. 


August 8, 1808. St. George’s Barracks, Charing Cross. 


It is interesting, in view of terrible events to come, to learn 
that engraved plates of ‘“‘ The Guards’ Cheer ’’ had to be with- 
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drawn from shop windows in Berlin, owing to the anti-British 
sentiment prevailing even then. 


eK 


In the spring and again in the autumn of 1898 Herkomer paid 
further visits to Italy. He spent his time there mostly in portrai- 
ture, which included a black and white drawing of the Duke of 
Connaught, but he found also one or two subjects of local colour. 
Herkomer’s genius and imagination, as I have said, were essentially 
Teutonic and English, and there is no doubt that he felt out of 
his element in a Latin civilization. He was greatly preoccupied 
when in Italy with the diagnosis and treatment of the gastric 
complaint from which he was never entirely free. A few selections 
from his letters to Siegfried will give us a glimpse of his life and 
work in Florence and Rome: 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, 
PARIS. 
October 14, 1808. 


I had a tremendous appetite for lunch and didn’t I just 
enjoy the French diet—mother too. I tell her she is now 
going about (already) with a new man. I did not expect 
so quick a change in me. 


HOTEL DE LA VILLE, 
FLORENCE, 
October 17, 1808. 


We have already settled the lodgings and the studio. 
Lodgings in a large pension not very far off from the studio 
in the new quarter, kept by an American lady. Dr. Baldwin 
and wife took us there and settled on certain rooms, which 
he says I must have. A charming corner sitting room next 
our bedroom—twenty-three francs for both including three 
meals (good ones) a day, service and light. Couldn’t get 
anything cheaper. . . . Whether portraits will turn up I 
cannot say, but my health and the posthumous work will 
do this time. 

Sa 
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VILLA TROLLOPE, 
FLORENCE. 
October 19, 1808. 


Here we are settled in our lodgings. . . . Going a little 
sight-seeing with mother. Shall get “ bikes’ to-morrow ; 
then we shan’t be tired... . How I enjoy this. Seems 
artists here are a little jealous of my coming. But I’ll make 
friends with them. Same in America. . . . This villa used 
to be inhabited by Anthony Trollope, the novelist. About 
eighty American and English people are always there, and 
we could not have got anything cheaper, because one must 
be able to sit there and feel comfortable. 


October 26, 1898. 


You say you have sunshine. ’Tisn’t sunshine. Come here 
to know what it is. But it gets very cold in the evenings 
and nights. Yesterday we went to a villa near Fiesole (by 
train and carriage) and saw grape picking and crushing— 
subject for The Graphic. The house, occupied by an 
Englishman and his wife, is one thousand five hundred feet 
up—such a view. But awful to live there. . . . Time, even 
now, passes so fast. One day is as beautiful as another and 
such sunsets! Mother is amused at my going in trams, 
omnibuses and so on. Well, I can go for a penny to the 
other end of the town and from our house to the studio for 
the same price. Most convenient that is. All the way to 
Fiesole up that steep hill only seventy-five centimes and it 
does ‘‘ scootee’”’ up (electric) and I must say it is an ideal place. 
The colours! That is what turns me over in my soul. 


November 1, 1808. 


Friends are increasing every day. Baldwin is simply 
splendid. Work goes on but I don’t get in many hours. 
Pictures have come, but won’t be delivered until to-morrow. 
There is a tax on fine art and fixed by weight.. My ‘“‘ Ruskin ”’ 
got free because they thought it was not “ hand painted,” 
but printed. That’s a good joke ! 
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November 4, 1808. 


I work with great ease here, that is I throw off good work 
most rapidly. Of course no question of commerce can be 
thought of until we have a few receptions. Glad to have 
this time to work up things. . . . There is no doubt about 
my gaining strength. Naturally a complete cure is slow in 
my condition. But I’m not the same man here, I can tell 
you, as I am at home. 

November 14, 1808. 


This afternoon we were sitting out on a terrace of one of 
the loveliest villas at Fiesole. I was sketching a background 
for a new enamel and we were surrounded by roses and 
flowers and warm sunshine. ... This is, of course, not 
such an advantageous time of year as spring, but still com- 
pared to England—just think. No words or drawings can 
give you any idea of the poetic panoramic beauties that 
surround this city, and all so easily got at... . 

To-day we had our first reception and a great success. 
Over a hundred must have been there, and only sent cards 
to those we or Baldwin knew. No doubt the idea of my 
painting may simmer in some minds. But time must be 
given. I am getting on with the posthumous things well. 
Strange this place is. I feel a sensuous delight in enjoying 
the scene. I work willingly in the mornings but not more, 
unless it be a background sketch. 

; December 14, 1808. 


I am getting on splendidly. Work is getting rather thick, 
and I now must work morning and afternoon to get done by 
the end of the month. . . . So I have more than cleared 
expenses with this other Graphic drawing. 


December 21, 1808. 


I deluge you with letters. It comes this way. We have 
breakfast at eight. Then I write letters in bed before I get 
up, whilst mother is doing all kinds of domestic work. It is 
wonderful how she keeps the place homely and comfortable 
—with her magical hand in such matters—a most precious 
gift in a woman I can tell you. 
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Christmas Day, 1808. 

It is strange to be here 1 in bright sunshine, as it is to-day— 
on Christmas Day away from home. Wonder what you're 
all up to there ? 

We had a most touching evening at last night. The 
surprise of your telegram touched us most. There were 
only about nine people and they had prepared presents for 
all—not knick-knacks but substantial presents. The 
Christmas tree was alight at the end of the table upon which 
the presents were arranged. The servants had also theirs— 
in proportion. Made us feel a lump in our throats the whole 
evening. 


December 29, 1808. 


I have nearly finished the Duke of Connaught and it is 
most successful. They are delighted with it. It is a small 
life size head with shoulders, in lamp-black and white. 
Good for reproduction. He is going to sit for a big oil for 
me. ... Our last reception was equally crowded. Now 
they talk of portraits. Perhaps another something will 
come. These things in this old country take time. ’Tisn’t 
like America. Altogether a memorable visit, fruitful in 
every way. 

We have just been to a villa (Mrs. Ross) near Fiesole, 
and I cannot describe to you the glory of colour and poetic 
landscape we saw in the setting of the sun. Mother and I 
were just crazy. Mrs. Ross is an old friend of Watts’ So 
I want you to get a good photo print of my water-colour of 
Watts nicely mounted and sent here as soon as you can. 


January 1, 1899. 


Commissions for portraits now come in, something for 
my time. I know work is here but it takes time and they 
are shy of asking me. Damn the name, that’s it! 

Rome, . 

We visited a part of the Vatican yesterday. Weather 
warm and bright sunshine. But I’m certain I should hate 
to live here. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Many Honours 


Theve is nothing better than that a man should rejoice in his own works } for 
that is his portion: for who shall bring him to see what shall be after him ? 


—Ecclesiastes. 


URING all these years, honours of all kinds and from all 

parts of the world had been falling upon Herkomer in a 

steady shower. Bald enumeration is not very impressive, 
and the reader may be spared a long list of the gold medals 
Herkomer received in Europe and America, of the numerous Art 
Institutes, Academies and Societies of which he became a member, 
and of the honorific degrees he received from great centres of 
learning. The year 1899, however, brought him a supreme 
distinction which he had long coveted—namely, the Prussian 
Ordre pour le Mérite. He received this highly exclusive honour 
as an English and not a German artist. It was not the honour 
which enabled him to prefix the von before his surname. 
That privilege, which it was a pity for a man so Anglicised in 
habit and sympathy to adopt, became his through the Bavarian 
Verdienst Order conferred upon him about the same time. 
Herkomer expresses a boyish delight at receiving the Ordre pour 
le Mérite in a letter to his son, Siegfried : 


LANDSBERG. 


I’ve got it at last! This coveted Order of Merit, and 
downright pleased am I—nay, deeply touched. When old 
Nocker, the Deputy-Burgomaster, handed it over to me (he 
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with the long white beard in the picture) I had to embrace 
him. I was utterly unprepared to receive this thing here 
and he did so bring back dear old Grossie to me. 

To anybody asking you, make it clear I got it as an 
English artist. 


Herkomer had many congratulations. The Master of Trinity 
wrote : 


MANSE OF MORTON, 
THORNHILL, N.B. 


August 18, 1899. 
My DEAR PROFESSOR, 


Do let me offer you one word of hearty and most respectful 
congratulation on l’Ordre pour le Mérite. I was delighted 
to see it in the papers. I suppose it is the greatest and most 
coveted of mortal distinctions. 

Thomas Carlyle, who lived close by here and whose lonely 
home on the moors we drove to last Monday, refused our 
English G.C.B., but accepted the Order of Merit. Macaulay 
had it, and it is now held by Sir G. Stokes and Lord Kelvin, 
as well as Max Miiller. I cannot think of another now in 
England. 

May you and Mrs. Herkomer enjoy it for many years, 
with constantly increasing fame and the consciousness of 
good work ! 


Believe me, Most truly yours, 
H. Montacu BUTLER. 


Professor Max Miller, who had himself received the Cross, 
sent his congratulations with a pathetic envoi: 


September 14, 1899. 


And now a word about myself. I am very ill, seriously, 
fatally ill and have not long to live. I am just back from 
Germany and all the German and English doctors agree in 
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condemning me. Well, I have finished my work and am 
prepared to go. If this is indeed my last letter to you, let 
me thank you once more for your friendship and all the 
kindness you have shewn me. At eighty-six one ought to 
be satisfied with life. 


G. F. Watts wrote (December 30, rg0r) in connection with 
te subsequent award of the Bavarian Order: ‘I envy you your 
von! That is a real distinction such as I do not think Knight- 
hood or Baronetcy is.” 

In this year also Herkomer received the great honour of 
election, in succession to Sir W. B. Richmond, to the Professor- 
ship of Painting at the Royal Academy. He held this position 
for only a few months, delivering one course of lectures, in subject 
and style rather differing from the traditional type. Herkomer 
found that even he, with his almost unlimited appetite for work, 
could not afford the time for these additional duties. The 
President and Council of the Academy expressed their great 
regret at his resignation. ‘‘ The interest taken by the students 
in the course of lectures delivered by you this year,” they write 
on April 5, 1gor, ‘‘ must, they are sure, be a guarantee to you 
that your compliance with their request (to withdraw the resig- 
nation) will be as much appreciated by the students as by the 
members of the Academy.”’ But Herkomer felt obliged to abide 
by his decision. 

Herkomer’s vogue as a portrait-painter showed no abatement, 
though perhaps a growing proportion of his portraits from about 
this time are of less interesting and prominent personalities. At 
the same time, as has already been remarked, it must not be 
assumed that Herkomer’s most characteristic portraits were 
those of titled and wealthy and even conspicuous people. His 
oil portrait of the Duke of Connaught was exhibited in the 
Academy of rg00. The gift of the picture was thus acknowledged: 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
July g, 1900. 
DEAR Mr. HERKOMER, 


I thank you so much for your letter, again informing me 
that you give me that very excellent picture your portrait 
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of myself which hangs in the Royal Academy. I can 
assure you that I highly value a picture painted by so 
distinguished a painter as yourself and that I will give it 
the place of honour in my house. 

Col. Egerton will communicate with Mr. Bridgwater as 
regards the engraving of the picture and, as the work would 
be carried out under your supervision, I am confident that 
it will be well done. I do hope that your stay abroad, I 
suppose in the neighbourhood of your own home, will rest 
you and do you good. 


Believe me, yours very sincerely, 
ARTHUR. 


The painter of Forbes and Kitchener and so many conspicuous 
men of action in our contemporary history, naturally desired 
to include in his gallery the accomplished soldier who defended 
Mafeking. General Baden-Powell wrote : 


CAMP, RUSTENBURG. 
July 21, 1900. 


I have received many flattering letters since I had the 
luck to be in command of the men who defended Mafeking, 
but not a more flattering one than that in which you offer 
to paint me. 

Unfortunately the time for our going home seems as yet 
still distant, but if you should then be of the same mind— 
but even then I doubt if I have presumption to sit ! 

I have not forgotten the pleasure I had in meeting you 
at Mr. L. Thomas’s in ’’97 on my return from Matabeleland: 


HypE PARK CORNER, 
October 24, I90T. 


I have delayed answering your kind letter of the 25th 
in order to see more clearly what my prospective arrange- 
ments are. . . . What dress would you like me in ? 
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Khaki uniform ? 

Khaki shirt and hat ? 
General’s red tunic ? 
General’s black tunic ? 

Plain clothes ? 

“The Altogether,” or what ? 


Jo’BURG. 


January 16, 1902. 


I am back at my work. The voyage slipped by at a 
great pace thanks to the lump of modelling clay you were 
so kind as to send me. I have it now in my office and when 
I get tired of office work my system is to knock off for a few 
minutes and do a little modelling—and it is a splendid 
relaxation. My only tools at present are two old penholders 
sharpened and my thumbs and fingers. By the way, could 
your excellent studio man instruct some shop to send me 
a few of the more useful tools for the work? I don’t know 
the names or shapes of them, but if you would tell him what 
to order I should be most grateful and glad to get them. 


I don’t think I ever wrote to thank you for the beautiful 
book you so kindly sent me. It is a real delight to me and 
I have it also in my office so that I can take sips, dips and 
plunges into it, and so come back to my work like a giant 
refreshed. Ido most heartily and sincerely thank you for it. 


Jo’BURG. 
February 11, 1902. 


I enclose for your amusement some photos of some of 
my efforts with your modelling clay in my voyage out from 
England. (Portraits of fellow passengers!) I made many 
others but the photos were failures. The camera was not 
able to do justice to such high-class works of Art! 
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I have just returned from a very interesting “ trek ’’ out 
on the “ veldt.”” My only wish is that you could see me 
now, in order to get my proper flesh colour on to your 
cameras. My khaki coat is of a much lighter shade than the 
copper-red of my neck, face and hands. 


In the autumn of 1900 Herkomer painted a subject-picture 
entitled ‘‘ Pro Patria” at his Landsberg home. This was not 
one of his characteristic works. It represents an old man 
explaining to a small boy the mechanism of a rifle. Early in the 
following year Queen Victoria died and Herkomer received per- 
mission to paint a water-colour of her late Majesty as she lay 
dead at Osborne. Towards the end of the year he presented the 
finished portrait to King Edward the Seventh. He exhibited at 
the Royal Academy of 1gor an interesting group entitled “A 
zither evening with my students in my studio,” a pleasant 
reminiscence of the school life which was so soon to be inter- 
rupted. A rich and romantic portrait of the Duke of Somerset 
appeared in the same Academy. A successful portrait of the 
Earl of Albemarle and a striking subject-picture which recalls 
his vast landscapes of the Welsh camping period, “‘ Watching 
the Invaders,” stood to his name in the Academy of 1902. One 
of his earliest art comrades, Mr. E. F. Brewtnall, writes to him in 
reference to these two works: 


I was greatly struck by your portrait of the Earl of 
Albemarle and again by your “‘ Watching the Invaders.” In 
each case I was brought up short and impressed by the 
youthful virility of the work. Your “ Earl’’ is wonderfully 
powerful and complete ; and I do not know which I admire 
the more in the other picture, the foreground or the leading 
figure. When one is greatly taken by some piece or pieces 
of work I hold it to be a duty (it is, of course, a pleasure) 
to write to the author and say so. 


In 1903 Herkomer painted a portrait of the Right Hon. J. 
Chamberlain for the Constitutional Club. This work is familiar 
to the members of political clubs in the excellent engraving by 
Mr. Scott Bridgwater. The “ missionary of Empire” wrote: 


THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
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40, PRINCE’S GARDENS, S.W. 


June 19, 1903. 
DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 


I am writing to Birmingham to my gardener and telling 
him to send direct to you at Bushey by post a selection of 
buttonholes from which I hope you will be able to select 
something to suit. 

I am very glad that Mrs. Chamberlain is so much pleased 
with the portrait, for she is a difficult critic. She thinks 
the lower part of the face, including the mouth, better than 
anything that has been done before. 

She is, as you saw, a little more doubtful about the upper 
part and especially the hair and eye. 


Believe me, yours very truly, 
J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Herkomer enriched the colleges and halls of Oxford and 
Cambridge with many masterpieces, and Dr. Butler, as will be 
seen, fully appreciated the artist’s gift to Trinity College of his 
powerful portrait of the violinist, Dr: Joachim, painted about 
twelve years previously : 


TRINITY LODGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


June 29, 1904. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 


How can we thank you enough for this noble gift ? You 
know how the great Joachim is loved and revered at Trinity. 
He is a member of our College and only a few weeks ago we 
gave him, with much real enthusiasm, a complimentary 
dinner in College, followed by a reception at our Lodge. A 
portrait of the great man from your skilled hand will be indeed 
a treasure for long yearstocome. Technically the acceptance 
of your gift lies wholly with our College Council, thirteen 
men including the Master, and, as a matter of fact, there 
can hardly be a meeting of our body before the middle of 
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October, as this is the time of our annual dispersion. But 
of course there can be but one opinion as to placing such 
a work of yours in our Hall, where your picture of Thompson 
has been an object of chief admiration for some twenty 
years. We cannot thank you enough for doing us this great 
honour. 


Believe me to be, most truly yours, 


H. Montacu BuTLER. 


One of the greatest and purest spirits of the Victorian era, 
G. F. Watts, passed away this year and Herkomer’s correspond- 
ence includes a pathetic letter : 


LITTLE HOLLAND HOUSE, 


KENSINGTON, W. 


July 19, 1904. 
My DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 


I am most deeply touched by your beautiful words about 
my beloved. I cannot thank you as I would, but just these 
words must go to say that you must guess what my grateful 
thoughts are. 

Some day you must tell me what you would wish done 
about your beautiful portrait—I know it was to have a 
permanent home, with others. 

How often he spoke of the infinite pleasure your visit 
to Linnerslease gave him ! 


Yours ever gratefully, 
Mary S. WATTS. 
You know he was one month ill, but before that was no 


sense of failure—none of the real sadness of old age touched 
him. 


A man of Herkomer’s impulsive and masterful character was 
bound to incur misunderstanding and arouse antagonisms. 
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But he was not left without compensation in the form of frank 
and generous tributes from his fellow artists, as for example, in 
the following letter from a famous English painter : 


Hovucovumonrt, 
SouTH HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 


December 3, 1905. 
My DEAR HERKOMER, 


A great deal of pleasure, and much more than pleasure, 
has come to me, through our accidental meeting at Agnew’s 
the other day in front of the Rokeby “‘ Velasquez.”’ I can 
hardly thank you enough for the grand volume which you * 
have so kindly sent me and which I have read right through 
with the greatest interest, not only the part written by 
Baldry but the greater part written in the reproductions of 
your own handiwork, most of which I remember to have 
seen when exhibited at the R.A. and other places, such as 
Cambridge and Oxford, and which I have always noted for 
their vital artistic qualities and their strong individuality. 
It is difficult to tell even an old friend all the good you 
think of him, and to pretend to judge of his achievements, 
but I may safely say that some of your portraits take rank 
with the best that have been painted and hold their own 
special position. Besides all this, the single purpose, the 
boldness and determination of your whole career is a fine 
lesson and example to all students, whether of art or any 
other subject. It is impossible in a short and hurried letter 
to say all that is now passing through my mind. Nor must 
anything I have said be looked upon as flattering. I speak 
or rather write as I feel and with sincerity. I knew Fred 
Walker and loved his art and am not surprised that you 
loved it also, 

I must say good-night now and hope to have further talk 
on the one dear subject of art when we meet on Thursday 


next. 
Always yours sincerely, 


G. A. STOREY. 
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In the years 1905- -06, Herkomer executed a large number of 
portrait commissions, as well as some gift portraits, the latter 

including those of Sir Felix and Lady Semon. His chief subject- 
picture was his second great group of town councillors presented 
to the town of Landsberg, painted partly there and partly at 
Bushey. A visit to Spain resulted in a large number of water- 
colours dealing with various aspects of Spanish life. A letter 
from Ruskin’s nephew gives an interesting glimpse of the greatest 
of English artists : 


MASON CROFT, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


January 2, 1907. 
DEAR HERKOMER, 


Holman Hunt in his book on the pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood gives a very good account of Turner as he remembers 
him at R.A. And Lady Semon. wrote a _ most 
interesting account of her meeting Turner in the railway 
during a storm somewhere near Exeter. She wondered who 
the eccentric little old man was sitting opposite and at 
his constantly getting up to look or rather crane his head 
out of the window. Then apologizing for the draught he had 
let in, begging her to have a look too—at the storm—and 
how some two months afterwards at the R.A. private view, 
she saw the very scene, the ‘‘ Wind, Rain and Speed” 
picture—then she knew her travelling companion had been 
Turner ! 

I am staying here with Marie Corelli—a warm-hearted 
kind little lady surrounded with every comfort and all off 
her own bat! ! 

I think the over-rated praise of some of the modern 
French impressionist pictures is too silly, but critics and 
disappointed artists love what is foreign and grotesque ; it 
gives them something to talk about and fills their insular 
Cousins and Aunts with awe! 


Your old friend, 


ARTHUR SEVERN. 
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In 1907, Herkomer received the honour of Knighthood which 
set the seal on his public recognition as one of the most successful 
of living English painters. No public honour varies so much as 
this in its implication of desert and_ service. Considering 
Herkomer’s long record of work and distinction, no one can 
complain that it was not well earned in his case or that it came 
to him prematurely. Nor can it be said that Herkomer placed 
himself in the way of these decorations. He had no taste for 
what is known as “ Society,” Successful achievement in his arts 
and crafts was to him its own exceeding great reward. Certainly 
he wore his honours “ lightly as a flower,’’ and to the end he 
preferred to be known as the “ Professor’’ rather than by his 
picturesque and old-world title of “‘ Sir Hubert.”” The appearance 
of his name in the honour-list, with that of Orchardson, brought 
him a chorus of felicitations. Mr. Napier Hemy wrote from his 
own favourite element : 


AT SEA. 


June I, 1907. 
DEAR HERKOMER, ~ 


I am writing this on the cabin floor, so excuse pencil. I 
have just been ashore and found a back number of The Mad 
and seen the good news. Most heartily do I congratulate 
you. As a rule an honour such as this is given to a man 
on account of his official position. To you it has been 
offered as to Orchardson to honour your talent. It is ten 
times as great an honour than if you had been knighted as 
President of the R.W.S. Therefore my congratulations are 
as complete as they are sincere. No one has felt more 
pleasure than I have. A Knighthood to Tadema, 
Orchardson and yourself, is a very different matter than to 
others. But you must feel all this yourself. Still it is 
pleasant to hear an old friend say what he thinks and feels. 


Believe me, dear Herkomer, 
Yours very sincerely, 


C. NAPIER HeEmy. 
a 
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18,.HypE PARK GATE, S.W. 
June 29, 1907. 
My DEAR SIR HUBERT, 


Congratulations ! Congratulations ! and congratulations ! 
I am, and so are we all, delighted at the official recognition, 
as well as the Academic, of a fine art and a great artist. 


Yours sincerely, 


SOLOMON SOLOMON. 


I, ABBEY RoapD, N.W., 
June 28, 1909. 
My DEAR HERKOMER, 


My hearty congratulations on well deserved honour. I 
have always considered you a kind of monster, three or four 
men united in one! I am glad that you are associated in 
this with my old friend Orchardson. 


Yours, 


J. MACWHIRTER. 


PRIORY PLACE, 
BLYTHBURGH, SUFFOLK. 
June 29, 1907. 
DEAR HERKOMER, 


Just heard the good news. Honours are being showered 
upon you. That they may continue to come is the sincere 
wish of 


Yours sincerely, 


SEYMOUR LUCAS. 
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28, Tavistock SQUARE, W.C. 


June 28, 1907. 
DEAR Str HUBERT HERKOMER, 


May I send my hearty congratulations to Lady Herkomer 
and yourself on your receiving the honour of Knighthood. It 
is splendid and I was so delighted when I saw the news in 
this morning’s paper. I do like to see artists honoured. 
As a rule the brewers and grocers get the recognition, money 
coming before intellect. 

I hope you will both long enjoy this and greater honours. 


Yours very truly, 


G. GILBERT SCOTT. 


FLAXLEY, 
FINCHLEY Roap, N.W., 


June 28, 1907. 


My DEAR VON HERKOMER, 


I need not tell you how sincerely pleased I was this morning 
to see your name in the honours list. That you and 
Orchardson, two of my very oldest friends, should be there 
gives a most delightful surprise, for these lists do not always 
contain the names one would choose oneself. This week has 
been a very golden one for you and your friends have every 
reason to rejoice with you and for you. 

You will want now, more than ever, your quiet visit to 
your own country and hope you will take things quite easily 
there. 


Ever your sincere and pleased friend, 
BRITON RIVIERE. 


If I have to add the D.C.L. to your direction the envelope 


would not contain your honours. 
hie 
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Remembrance of the early days of suffering and poverty and 
the after years of relentless work and undaunted aspiration 
must have added a sweetness to the victory so unmistakably 
proclaimed by the honours which came to him in rapid succession. 
In 1907, he received the honorary degree of D.C.L. at Oxford, 
in company with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Speaker, 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Rudyard Kipling and other distinguished 
personages. The invitation was conveyed to him in the following 
letter : 


HACKWOOD, 
BASINGSTOKE, 


May 30, 1907. 
DEAR PROFESSOR HERKOMER, 


In a month’s time will be held the Encoenia for which it 
is my privilege as the new Chancellor to nominate the 
recipients of honorary degrees. Will you allow me to include 
you among the D.C.L.’s ? Your services both to Art and 
the University have been so conspicuous that Oxford, 
while conferring on you the highest honour at her disposal, 
will also feel that she is being honoured in return. 

I have to submit my list to the Hebdomadal Council on 
Monday, so that I should be grateful for as early a reply as 
you may find convenient. 


Yours very truly, 
CURZON. 


Herkomer’s friend, Dr. Baldwin, refers to these new honours 
in a genial letter from Rome : 


25, VIA GREGORIANA, 
ROME. 


July 11, 1907. 
My Dear HUvuBERT, 


I rejoice unspeakably that your honours have come so 
early in your career, when you are practically in your golden 
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prime. There is surely no parallel case where so young a 
man of genius has earned so many exalted distinctions, one 
upon the other. It is inspiring, but it makes one dizzy to 
follow you upwards to such a pedestal. 

An hereditary title, of Kingship or Kaiserdom (lower ones 
are not comparable), in truth is only a premium upon 
accident and bad blood, but when a man rises from the 
pure sweet earth and climbs into the clear blue, he stands 
above them all. 

That man will I honour, and him alone, call me “ red 
Republican” or what you will. You are now Sir Hubert 
von Herkomer, D.C.L., Oxon., R.A., etc., etc. By jove, it 
makes my head swim to contemplate you, and I don’t 
believe you’ve finished yet ! 

I have no envy in my composition, but only room for a 
brother’s pure unalloyed joy and gladness. Now, dearest 
Hubert, exercise the greatest possible care of your precious 
health and the utmost economy of your transcendent powers 
—no squandering upon rogues and fools of either time or 
strength. Oh, I’m all right, as lame ducks go. I’ve learned 
to cure the halt, the lame and the blind (as figure of speech), 
and to live in my peaceful oasis more and more the simple 
life. Yes, I’ve learned my lesson pretty well. There are 
cares and worries, but one must learn to be a true optimist, 
and to do good, loyal, honest work. It grows better every 
week, and when there’s no more conscious improvement, I 
will lay down work and perhaps life together. 


Ever your devoted friend, 
(Signed) WiLL W. BaLpwin, 


The following year the Cambridge Honorary Degree (L.LD.) 
followed. It was foreshadowed thus : 


TERLING PLACE, 
WITHAM, ESSEX. 
May 12, 1908 
DEAR PROF. VON HERKOMER, 
The Council of the Senate has invited me to nominate 
some distinguished persons for honorary degrees on the 
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occasion of my installation at Cambridge, on June 17.* 
May I include your name in the list, as I should much like 
to do? 


Yours very truly, 


RAYLEIGH. 


Among other distinguished persons who received honorary 
degrees on this occasion were Mr. Asquith, Sir John Fisher and 
again, Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The Public Orator (Mr. Sandys) 
was as usual, very happy in his characterization of Sir Hubert 
Herkomer : | 


Subinde saluiamus pictorem preclarum, et inter Oxonienses 
et prope Harrovienses artis pingend: olim preceptorem 
admirabilem. Sive Bavanie suae sive Cambria solitudines 
depingit, sive vite communis e societate, sive militum 
emeritorum sive operariorum velterum e turba artis sue 
argumenta sumit, ubique rerum nature interpres fidelissimus 
exstitit. Idem quot virorum insignium imagines posteritati 
tvadidenit, Collegiorum nostrorum, Collegit Regalis, Collegu 
Trinitatis, Collegit Divi Joannis, panetes in perpetuum 
testantur ; quot feminarum pulcherrimarum, testatur identidem 
Acadenua Regia Londiniensis, ubi etiam nuperrime Collegarum 
suorum Academicorum conctlium tanta cum verisimilitudine, 
tanta cum dignitate, imitatus est, ut seculi nostri Franciscus 
Hals iure optimo nominari debeat. 

Duco ad vos Academie Regie socium insignem, pictorem 
magnum, equitem tllustrem, Hubertum de Herkomer. 


Now we salute a distinguished painter, formerly an 
admirable teacher of the painter’s art. Whether he depicts 
the solitudes of his own Bavaria or of Wales, whether he 
draws the subjects of his art from ordinary society or from 
the company of military veterans or aged craftsmen, he has 
always shown himself a most faithful interpreter of nature. 


* As Chancellor of the University. 
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How many pictures of distinguished men he has handed down 
to posterity, the walls of our colleges, King’s, Trinity and 
St. John’s, bear enduring testimony ; how many pictures of 
beautiful women he has painted is shown again and again 
in the Royal Academy at London, where just lately he has 
portrayed the Council of his Academic colleagues with equal 
verisimilitude and dignity, so that he has the best title to be 
named the Frans Hals of our age. 

I present to you, Hubert von Herkomer, a distinguished 
member of the Royal Academy, a great painter and an 
illustrious Knight. 


The reference in the concluding phrases of this record is to the 
Academy Council portrait-group exhibited in 1908 and painted 
indeed with great “ verisimilitude and dignity.” This picture, 
which the artist presented to the nation, now hangs in the Tate 
Gallery. The members of the Royal Academy Council are 
represented in the process of judging pictures for the annual 
exhibition at Burlington House. Sir Edward Poynter, the 
President, holds the fateful metal letters, X (included) and D 
(doubtful), by which the result is made known to the carpenters 
who bring in the pictures. The figures from left to right are 
Messrs. Crofts, Jackson, Solomon, Leader, Seymour Lucas, 
Sargent, Briton Riviere, the President, Messrs. Ouless, Murray, 
Swan, Sir H. von Herkomer, Sir T. Brock and Mr. F. A. Eaton 
(Secretary). The success of this picture, Herkomer’s most 
brilliant group of actual portraits, gave him peculiar pleasure. 
It was certainly a venturesome and ambitious undertaking to 
paint en masse the very hierarchy of the art world. The result 
was the unanimous applause of those who were at once most 
interested and best able to judge. After that the “ sweet voices ”’ 
or otherwise of the professional critics mattered less. 

Criticisms there were—for example, that the colouring was ‘‘ too 
hot ’—-but there was only one opinion about the wonderful life 
and energy of the composition and the masterly success of the 
portraiture. The figure of Mr. Sargent was particularly noted as 
a piece of felicitous characterization. Herkomer wrote a private 
letter to the distinguished critic, Mr. M. H. Spielmann, which 
may be reproduced as it shows that boyish and naive delight in 
his own success which was often so misunderstood : 
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‘* LULULAUND,” 


April 25, 1908. 
My DEAR SPIELMANN, 


I am sure you will be pleased to hear that there is an 
absolute unanimity of praise for my Council Group picture. 
The expressions used are pretty startling, “ mighty,” 
‘tremendous achievement,” etc., etc. Men who seldom 
praise any of my work have gone out of their way to speak 
in strong terms to me about the picture and there is nothing 
half-hearted. I feel rather warm about the heart over the 
affair. I am too old to lose my head, but such praise has 
not come to me since ‘ The Pensioners.” That was a jump and 
surprised the public. But praise so excessive, so unanimous, 
to come at my time of life is quite a different thing, for it 
seems I have stood the test of time! The picture looks very 
well in its place, and the surrounding pictures help to 
emphasize its realism. What the critics will say I don’t 
know and truly I don’t care. I have painted a picture of 
Painters and have received their approval and that is good 
enough for any artist. 


To the same year belongs the portrait of Father Bernard 
Vaughan,* a congenial and interesting subject. It was finished 
in March, two brief letters referring to the sittings : 


MIDDLESBRO’. 


May. 


I have been journeying and lecturing in the north, here, 
and only got back to start a retreat of a week’s duration at 
St. Leonards, for ladies. I could be with you for an hour on 
Friday, 17, and again on Monday, 27. Will these dates 
suit you? Thank you ever so much for Thursday, 30, but 
on that date I am due at Southampton. You will exclaim, 
‘“ He must have the foot and mouth disease |” 


* Died in 1922. 


FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 
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114, Mount STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


October 14. 


Kindly send for cassock, and kindly introduce what you 
hike in the picture—not omitting my own self. 


A letter to a little girl who had submitted some work 
to him shows how tenderly Herkomer could administer artistic 
discouragement in a case of affliction: 


March 20, 1908. 
My DEAR CHILD, 


It pains me to send you an opinion of your work that is 
not favourable. It is astonishing enough what you have 
done under the circumstances. But at the Academy such 
work would stand no chance. The Council would not pass 
it : there is a lack of “ quality ”’ and the work is not “ artistic”’ 
enough in treatment. Both these words convey little 
perhapsto you. Your finish is not sufficient for a miniature— 
the clergyman’s face particularly is inclined to be woolly in 
the painting. . 

But don’t let this discourage you. I don’t know how you 
can work at all on your back—although ceilings have always 
been painted that way. Michael Angelo did the whole of the 
Sistine Chapel—that stupendous work—single-handed in less 
than four years on his back. 

So you work and keep cheerful, get an inner world of 
your own—learn to “ visualize.’’ I send you The Century 
Magazine. Read that account of the blind girl. 

If I can in any way lighten the burden of your life, let 
me know your wishes to that end. 


Yours in much sympathy, 
HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 


It is quite exhilarating to find Herkomer, amid the vast range 
of his other work, composing and publishing a series of pieces 
for his favourite instrument, the zither. He wrote to Mr. Joseph 
Bennett with reference to these: 
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November 5, 1908. 
My Dear FRIEND, 


You were so kind to me in old times and looked so tenderly 
on my musical muse that I feel it a sort of duty to send you 
whatever she dictates. The book I send you is music com- 
posed for my good little companion, the zither, my native 
Bavarian instrument. Although I have played it for thirty 
years I have never written much for it until now, and in the 
last twelve months I have composed thirty pieces, all of 
different characters—little pictures in sound. I can claim 
for them a type outside the ordinary stuff that is written 
for this much ill-used instrument. I can make it speak 
and talk and it can be so pathetic that Tennyson said to 
me when I played to him, ‘‘ There is something dreadful 
about its tone.’’* At all events I send you the first twelve 
pieces just issued. 

You would be shocked at some of the “ resolutions.”’ Of 
course the instrument is limited and changes of harmony 
are difficult. But I did what I could to make tke pieces 
musical. They are all conceived out of the pecuiarities of 
the instrument, not arrangements or adaptations, 

Excuse all this rigmarole. Ishall be glad to know you are 
well. Hard at work I know you are. 


Always yours sincerely, 
HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 


Herkomer also published a series of melodigus and original 
‘‘ Lieder” under the title of ‘“‘ Six Easy Pieces for the Violin.” 
He enriched this music-book with charmins: lithographs of his 
own drawing. 

In 1909, Herkomer, indeed, found his , well-beloved ‘‘ Black 
and White ” incarnated in the new and last shape of lithography. 
Wood-drawing, etching, mezzotinting, the ‘‘ Herkomergravure ”’ 
—he had cultivated these successive phases of graphic art with 
enthusiasm and success, and he turned to lithography with 


* This remark is capable of another interpretation. 
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unabated enterprise and zest. In January, 1910, he gave a 
lecture at ‘‘ Lululaund”’ to a company of invited artists, which 
was afterwards published under the title of ‘“‘ A certain Phase of 
Lithography.” In this he set forth the motives which had induced 
him to experiment in this particular process : 


The want is felt, he said, of a graphic art which will 
readily respond to the artist’s mind; one which is capable 
of infinite variety and has withal an inherent charm all its 
own. These possibilities are not combined either in etching 
or mezzotint ; yet they are inborn of the chemical art of 
lithography and only await birth at the hands of the artist. 
An additional fascination to the artist lies in its undiscovered 
possibilities. Etching has reached its utmost pinnacle in 
Rembrandt and Whistler—of the latter I refer to his early 
Thames etchings which have never been surpassed or perhaps 
even equalled. Mezzotint has been consummated by the 
eighteenth century masters, and in modern times by some 
of the younger men, whom I am proud to call my former 
pupils. No, our hopes for a renaissance in the graphic arts 
must be centred in lithography, but this time on more per- 
manent grounds than it enjoyed in that comparatively 
short triumph when it first took the world by storm. All 
honour to those few workers who have struggled to give a 
worthy place to lithography in recent times. If it has re- 
mained somewhat an exotic, that is no reason why it should 
not be nurtured and made into a strong, healthy and enduring 
plant. In what I have done I claim only to have found the 
key to a door hitherto somewhat shrouded in darkness ; a 
door that opens out to a vast space of experimental possi- 
bilities of which the boundaries are invisible. 


Lithography had sadly declined from the high destiny which 
had been foreshadowed for it by its inventor Senefelder in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. “It is my wish,” he 
said, ‘‘ that lithography may soon be spread over the whole 
world ; that it may never be used for evil purposes but ever for 
the good of mankind and approach nearer and nearer to its 
greatest possibilities. This may the Almighty grant! Then 
blessed be the hour in which I discovered it.” It was a poor 
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fulfilment of this aspiration that lithography found at last its 
chief scope in the crude and sordid requirements of the advertiser. 
At its best it had fallen intoa purely ‘‘ autographic ” or copying 
groove. It was never allowed to have a “say of its own.” 
Herkomer succeeded in lifting it in some degree from this low 
estate and making it a medium of original, as well as repro- 
ductive, expression. He succeeded in eliciting new qualities 
which had never before been sought or attained. It is impossible 
here to describe the highly technical methods by which he secured 
these results. He had a complete lithographic plant established 
in “ Lululaund,” and left a large number of stones from which 
admirable prints can be obtained. Among his most successful 
reproductions were a lithographic copy or adaptation of ‘‘ The 
Last Muster” a self-portrait and a copy of the oil-painting of 
Lord Fisher. 

A number of amusing letters passed between Herkomer and 
Lord Fisher with regard to the portrait of the famous and genial 
sailor and the lithographic copy: 


HoTeL Curzon, W. 


January 2, Igrt. 
DEAR SIR HUBERT, 


Heaven prosper you and your paint brush! You mention 
Vyvyan in your letter—the most striking portrait I ever saw 
in my life! The dates you give I will keep and it’s wonder- 
fully kind of you to send your motor as we have left ours 
at Kilverstone. I hope you won’t be very angry if I ask 
you to paint me in my monkey jacket ; it has all my medal 
ribbons on it and it’s en régle to wear the Order of Merit 
so that you would get the local colour! but all my family 
are so bent on having me in the most familiar of all my 
uniforms. But anyhow please “‘ wait and see ” next Saturday 
how I look in it before you object. 


Always yours truly, 
FISHER. 
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anuary II, IQrIr. 
DEAR Sir HUBERT, s ? 2 
I sent you the “‘ Union Jack” because that is the flag I 
hoist as Admiral of the Fleet! so it’s appropriate. I’ve 
read every word of your second volume* and bring it with me 
to-morrow. Heaps of plums in it which I should love to 
steal. Chapter XX takes the cake! 


Yours, 
FISHER. 


P.S.—How sick you must get of your sitters! Your 
poetical self loathing the unpoetical! Transforming devils 
into Angels of Light! and then they say “‘ what a splendid 
picture ’’!! I must try to remember what a lovely lady 
once said to me about the devil. 


My DEAR LorD FISHER, March 24, 19gtt. 


I am taking you at your word and I have made a start 
on stone of your portrait. I am making a bit of a rush, so 
that I can get the face from the actual picture, before it 
goes to the Academy on Monday week. It is the most 
thankful and effective thing I have had for stone-work 
since I commenced. 

Of course, as I told you, the copyright is yours, but as 
we are both honest men—I know you are and I am only 
hoping I am—there ought to be no difficulty in our arranging 
the business part. No money will come out of your pocket 
in this matter, but some ought to go into it. I see my way 
to making it quite as good as the picture, and there is my 
own handiwork, my own touch, not like a mechanical process, 
such as photogravure which has absolutely no art value. I 
find working: at this stone the most delightful pleasure. 


Yours devotedly, 
HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 


P.S.—Please forgive my dictating, but I am doing so 
whilst working at your portrait stone. 


*‘‘ The Herkomers.”’ 
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HoTEL BERCHIELLI FRERES, 
FLORENCE. 


March 30, I1g1I. 
My DEAR SiR HUBERT, 


Bless you for your nice kind letter just come. I am so 
very pleased you are doing the portrait on stone as I have a 
presentiment that if your fame can be added to—it will do 
so! Also, I havea craving desire to “ cut out ’’ Miss Grant ! ! 

I hope you won’t lose any money by it. Icertainly don’t 
want to make any! I have got out of making a speech (as 
was probable) at the Royal Academy Banquet had I gone 
there, as I have written to the secretary to say that instead 
they will have a “ speaking likeness ”’ ! ! 

I hope you will forgive me for introducing to your notice 
by a letter I’ve sent to his father, a young man who worships 
you apparently in art. His father is a splendid man, A. G. 
Gardiner, editor of The Daily News, and shares my views 
that brains are not restricted only to those who can wear a 
white shirt and that the Napoleonic saying wants to be made 
a reality in England: La carriére ouverte aux talents! No, 
you must be tacked on to a duchess if you want io get 
on!!! 

I am not coming back to England till October, 1912, if 
I can help it. 


Yours till a cinder, 


FISHER. 


April 28, Igrt. 
My DEAR PROPHET, 


My colleagues all acclaim your portrait as my best work, 
and are giving me unstinted praise. It is hung exactly 
where I wanted to have it. Further, your words about the 
stone have also come true: it is by far my best stone-work, 
and looks delightful on the stone. But it has now to come 
into the danger zone, in the etching; that takes place 
Thursday evening, May 4, at eight-thirty. Think of me then 
with all your soul (don’t forget the difference of time) and 
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don’t let me out of your mind, when awake, throughout 
the night, as the stone has to be in acid some twelve hours. 
Next morning I shall know whether it is successful and will 
send you a wire. I have taken extraordinary measures 
against possible disaster, as I am having the work, as it is, 
photographed. Should some unfortunate accident happen a 
photogravure could be made from that negative. 

Last Tuesday I had a men’s dinner-party of twenty here, 
and to prevent their breath from getting on the stone (at 
this stage a fatal item) I put a glass case over it. Their 
admiration was immense and right puzzled were they as to 
how it was done. 

Remember, dear Prophet, the artists are the judges, and 
the intelligent public, so take no notice of the penny-a-liners. 

Love to you and yours. 


Yours until I can no more, 
HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 


Herkomer was to paint no more great subject-pictures, but 
his vogue and fertility in portraiture showed no abatement. In 
the last few years his sitters had included the Marquis of Ripon, 
Admiral Lord Fisher, Lord Rayleigh (presented to the University 
of Cambridge), Lord Avebury and Lady Devonport. 

At the beginning of 1912 his work was interrupted, though for 
a characteristically brief period, by an operation for the gastric 
malady from which he had suffered for many years. Herkomer 
was not a valetudinarian, but he took a scientific and almost 
professional interest in his own complaints. There is no doubt 
that, among his many other potentialities, he would have made 
a skilful and successful surgeon. His operation was performed 
by Sir Berkeley Moynihan, and he afterwards enjoyed the 
privilege, if one may so express it, of seeing an identical operation 
performed upon another patient. The rubber gloves which the 
surgeon used on this occasion Herkomer had framed and sus- 
pended in his studio—an exhibit that contrasted rather sharply 
with the more esthetic decorations of that apartment. He spent 
the days of his convalescence in Bournemouth. But even 
convalescence did not mean for Herkomer rest, in the sense of 
cessation of work. He took advantage of his daily motor-drives 
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to paint a large number of water-colour landscapes from the local 
scenery, the car being brought to a standstill whenever any 
particular view caught his fancy. These sixty pictures, some of 
which were among his best productions in this class of work, were 
afterwards exhibited in London and fetched good prices. 

Among Herkomer’s 1912 portraits were those of the Duke and 
Duchess Johann Albrecht zu Mecklenberg, Dr. Hertz, a work of 
supreme artistic merit, Sir Berkeley Moynihan and Lord Morley. 
The last was painted for the Victoria University, Manchester. 
Here once more Herkomer found an ideal subject and a sitter 
of whose personal charm and courtesy he used often to speak. 
The famous writer and statesman wrote in reference to this 
portrait : _ 


DALMENY HOUvusE, 
EDINBURGH. 


December 27, 1912. 
DEAR SIR HUBERT, 


I am moved to write you a line, by an extremely fine and 
happy picture of yours in this house—Mrs. Arthur Sassoon. 

My wife liked your portrait of poor me: strong, live, 
powerful painting. Any defect ? asked I. ‘I’m not sure,” 
quoth she, “‘ that it is pleasing.’”’ I subjected this to severe 
analysis, and found that “ pleasing’’ meant genial, eager, 
considerate, sympathetic, friendly, paternal, sociable—and 
a few other marks of an angel. 

Well indeed—after such a drench as this—may you say 
that a painter of portraits should have the hide of a rhino- 
ceros!!i Don’t pay her out by interpreting ‘‘ pleasing ” by 
a smirk. And don’t write a syllable of reply to all this 
irrelevance. 

All good wishes for the coming year. 


Yours sincerely, 


MORLEY OF B. 


Miss Marie Corelli was among Herkomer’s frequent corres- 
pondents in his later days. About the novel, Arvdath, she wrote : 


FISHER 


ADMIRAL LORD 


bald 
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MASON CROFT, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


July 22, 1912. 
DEAR Str HUBERT, 


It is with the utmost diffidence that I venture to send 
you any poor work of mine, but I choose this especial one 
because it was loved and praised by the late Lord Tennyson, 
who knew what he really liked! It is not my merit but his 
that he found anything to admire in this ‘‘ Dream” of “a 
Dead Self.’’ 

Please accept the book as a small, very small tribute of 
my admiration for you, your art and your work, with which 
I have long been in sympathy, and receive at the same time 
my thanks for the kindness you showed to me when I came 
with my dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. Severn, and was privi- 
leged to shake hands with you for the first time! 


Sincerely yours, 


MARIE CORELLI. 


July 27, 1912. 
My DEAR MARIE CORELLI, 


I sincerely thank you for your fascinating book. You 
have whirled me through mystical regions, and placed cosmos 
before me in a new garb, but I came down to this rock 
sentence: ‘“‘ He who accepts the material and denies the 
spiritual is in the untenable position of one who admits 
an effect and denies a cause.’”” Am I right in supposing this 
to be the key of the book ? 

I hope some day to hear from your own lips certain 
explanations of parts that a limited brain like mine could 
not grasp. Tennyson could certainly follow you throughout 
and I do not wonder at his pleasure in reading the book. 

One thing alone in the book shocked me, and I hope 
(also some day) to show you how little you understand the 
meaning of a portrait, and how grieved I am at your scoffing 
reference to the Academy. 

U 
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But now I shall probably get a scathing rebuke from you 
for my temerity in sending you a book I have written “all 
about myself.’”” However, the book is posted and must take 
its chance at your hands; this would never have taken 
place if J had not met you and at once recognized your 
“ big-heartedness.”’ 

May all the good and gracious things be vouchsafed to 
you now and always. 


Very truly and sincerely yours, 
HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 


Mason CROFT, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


July 28, 1912. 
My DEAR SIR HUBERT, 


Of course you were ‘‘ shocked ”’—and so am I myself— 
now! I was only twenty when I wrote Ardath—and the 
words ve the Academy and its portraits were taken verbatim 
from the original man who stood for “ Villiers’; they are 
not my words really ! Try and pardon them! and remember 
I was only a girl. 

I still think that a good many guwite unworthy portraits 
get into the Academy, but you will perhaps enlighten me as 
to their value. 

Thank you for your kind letter—and I do hope we may 
soon meet again ! 

Sincerely yours, 


MARIE CORELLI. 


MASON CROFT, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


August 8, 1912. 
DEAR SIR HUBERT, 


I feel that I must just write one word to thank you with 
all my heart for your appreciation of Thelma. I am so 


THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT MORLE 
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accustomed to, rough words that a kind one almost over- 
whelms me! Thank you ! 

I do hope you will have a happy and restful holiday. 
I suppose I must not hope for a line from you to tell me 


where you are and how you are? It will be a great pleasure 
to 


Yours very sincerely and with gratitude, 


MARIE CORELLI. 


In these later years Herkomer produced a number of volumes 
of great biographical and artistic interest. These were 
My School and my Gospel and the two volumes entitled, 
The Herkomers. They are written in the easy and picturesque 
style of which Herkomer was a master. These did not 
exhaust his literary work, for he published from time to time 
the lectures he delivered as well as occasional articles in reviews 
and magazines on particular departments of his work. 

In the year 1913 Herkomer took up one more and his last 
absorbing hobby. A chance visit to a_ picture theatre in the 
north of England set him thinking of the possibilities, artistic 
and dramatic, of the new moving photography. Like many new 
inventions, this was being degraded to the most ignoble use. 
The crudest sensationalism, and even worse, was, and indeed 
continues to be, the prevailing feature of these picture repertories. 
Herkomer conceived that the performances might be lifted on to 
a higher moral and artistic plane. ‘‘His great object,” said a 
writer in The Times, “‘ is to preserve all the interest and delight 
of the animated picture for the eye and the imagination and at 
the same time to purify this form of entertainment of its coarser 
attributes and to make the pictures thoroughly artistic in acting, 
scenery, background and general reproduction.” From an idea 
of this sort to the practical attempt was for Herkomer always a 
short and rapid step and he was quickly immersed in all the 
passion of a new and, it must be added, an extremely expensive 
enterprise. 

The writer remembers walking one day in the “ Lululaund” 
gardens before he was fully aware of the advent of the new 
cinema enthusiasm or the methods by which these silent dramas 
are produced. Suddenly he came upon the Professor sitting 
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at the foot of the rustic bridge over the lily pond and engaged 
in earnest and audible conversation with an agreeable girl seated 
at his side, while a young man of attractive appearance ap- 
proached along the woodland walk. It was only the sight of the 
operator turning the wheel of the cinematograph camera that 
explained the pretty event. From that time the good people 
of Bushey witnessed strange adventures and wondrous pageants. 
Some of the pleasantest memories of these latest days of the 
Professor at “‘ Lululaund”’ are of the May afternoons when he 
would come down from “ Lululaund”’ arrayed in a medieval 
craftsman’s attire to see the village sports and the weaving of 
the maypole among the blossoms and buttercups of the meadow 
across the road from the great house. This was in the early 
scenario of the “‘ Master Wood Carver.” 

But there were others of more direful incident, one particularly 
where a house had to be literally burnt down and fire-brigades 
brought to battle with the flames. A big house was bought for 
this sole purpose, and the scene, it may be imagined, was realistic, 
and expensive, enough. In the evening the Professor, with his 
neighbours and friends and servants, would sit in the great 
darkened studio with the white sheet in front and the projecting 
lantern in the little glass-house behind, and watch and criticize 
the scenes that had been acted during the day. Then was the 
Professor happy. Often he devised the story, nearly always acted 
the chief part, and the incidental music was often drawn from 
his compositions for the pictorial-plays of many years before. 
Herkomer with his mobile face, his impressive gesture 
and his strong dramatic sense was indeed the ideal cinema 
artiste. 

Economy was magnanimously scouted in the production of 
these moving pictures. A large and scientifically appointed 
theatre with gas-engine and powerful electric plant was built 
on the site of the famous little theatre which had been long in 
disuse. Herkomer was ably assisted by his son, Siegfried, himself 
an actor of no mean ability. Actors and actresses were engaged 
for the leading parts at quite heroic expense, and thus a good many 
excellent and beautiful, as well as a few lighter and comic, plays 
were supplied to the picture-houses. The representation of these 
films gives an excellent idea of the great artist’s powers of 
dramatic movement and gesture in many varied parts. 
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The last of Herkomer’s long and historic series of portraits 
show no failing in power and skill. They included those of the 
Duke of Wellington, the great Krupp group and the Hon, 
G. W. Brown (a Canadian commission). The first two were 
exhibited after Herkomer’s death in the Academy of 1914. The 
Wellington portrait was much advertised by becoming the victim 
of one of those malicious attacks by “‘ suffragettes ” on unoffending 
works of art which were painfully common at this time. The pic- 
ture was, however, not damaged beyond successful repair. 

The group, though powerful enough in portraiture and compo- 
sition, scarcely ranks among Herkomer’s greatest works. It 
was not a highly attractive subject. The artist received ten 
thousand pounds for it, but the beginning of the European War 
found it still undelivered. The writer remembers the mixed 
feelings with which he used to look on this assemblage of benevo- 
lent gentlemen looking down from the gallery walls in ‘“ Lulu- 
laund,’’ while the Krupp guns destroyed British soldiers not 
many miles away. The portraits in the group have all the 
Herkomer characteristic of starting from the canvas. I remember 
a lady telling how one day she opened the door of Herkomer’s 
studio in order to speak to him but stepped quickly back and 
apologized on seeing, as she thought, a number of gentlemen 
sitting with him. The gentlemen were the Messrs. Krupp in 
the picture. A similar story is told of the Academy Council 
group. Such incidents do not establish the artistic merits of 
those works any more than the birds pecking at the grapes 
proved the high esthetic quality of Apelles’ picture. But they 
illustrate that Herkomerian attribute just mentioned. 

The Duke of Wellington and the other Herkomer pictures 
in the 1914 Academy must surely constitute a record as an 
artist’s posthumous exhibits. Herkomer was in the fullest 
possession of his brilliant gifts to the very end. One day, coming 
from his work on (I think) the Wellington portrait, he exclaimed 
with his old frank and boyish delight in his own prowess: “I 
may be getting an old fellow, but by Jove I can still paint.” 
And he retained not only his specific art faculties but his 
personal and temperamental qualities. His strength of will, 
his keenness of intellect, his boyish enthusiasm, even his 
intolerances and impatiences, often coupled with an amusing 
intemperance of expression, remained with him to the end. 
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It was early in 1914 in the midst of his cinema interest and his 
portrait work that he began to suffer from a progressive hardening 
of the arteries. He had one or two attacks of illness or weakness 
from which he appeared to recover and he seemed almost un- 
changed to the friends who saw him in his studio or gardens or 
picture-theatre. But the malady refused at last to be over- 
looked and propitiated. His son, Siegfried, one day received a 
note from “ Lululaund”’ saying that the old gastric complaint 
had been nothing to the new trouble. Then his friends heard 
that in a fit of restlessness the Professor had taken to his swift 
and powerful motor-car and fled westwards. It was a veritable 
race with death, but the shadow gained upon him and at Budleigh 
Salterton in Devonshire he was obliged to submit and take to 
his bed. There pneumonia set in and the keen and indomitable 
spirit passed away on March 31, 1914. The writer remembers 
walking in the Professor’s beautiful rose-garden under a whisper- 
ing rainfall in the twilight of an early spring evening when the 
sad news from the far-away village by the sea was hourly 
expected. ‘“Lululaund” and all its gardens seemed to be 
mourning for their master. 

On April 4 he was buried in the quiet churchyard of the village 
he loved, in a vault where his idolized father and the beloved 
“Lulu” already rested. May we not say that he was, in one 
very important regard, felix opportunitate mortis? Less than 
six months after his death the great European war broke out. 
He was thus saved the rending of friendships, the conflict of 
emotions, the varied spiritual agony, not to mention material loss, 
which the war must have brought to one who, though English 


in nurture and sympathy, was German in blood and ancestral 
tradition. 


CHAPTER XVII 


As ARTIST AND MAN 


Ce que la conscience timorée des times tendves et vertueuses appelle lV’ égoisme du 
vi : ag Ase ; be : 
genie, nest d’ordinaire que le détachement des jowissances personelles et l’oubli de 

sot pour l’idéal.—Ernest Renan. 


HATEVER else may be said or thought about Sir Hubert 
Herkomer no one can ever deny his interest as a personality. 
People might question, criticize or even dislike, but his 
brilliant and ever-surprising genius and the fascination of his 
individual qualities were always beyond controversy. The spell 
and glamour might be resented but they were none the less 
potent and unescapable. It was possible to be Herkomer’s 
enemy : it was never possible to disregard or belittle him. And 
there is no doubt that Herkomer did, as I have said, make many 
enemies, as well as many friends, during his life pilgrimage. 
That was a natural result of his moral and spiritual temperament. 
We must indeed go further and admit that he seemed to have 
an exceptional faculty for rousing resentments and enmities. 
This gift was so pronounced that he frequently attempts an 
analysis and explanation in his self-revealing letters to his friends. 
One important fact upon which he dwelt was the dualism of his 
nature. ‘‘ My art is English,’”’ he used to say, “‘ my blood is 
German.” His ways and qualities were foreign, especially in 
his earlier years, for in his later his character gradually matured 
and became more English in type. He has himself enumerated 
the attributes which he owed to his foreign blood and to which 
was due much of the misunderstanding which he so regularly 
incurred. ‘My enthusiasm, my outspokenness, my self- 
311 
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possession, my life, are un-English.”” His adopted fellow- 
countrymen could never understand the naive self-applause, the 
almost childish delight in his own successes and achievements 
which was no more in Herkomer crude vanity and conceit than 
it was, for example, in the old painter Donatello. No one could 
have diverged rnore completely in appearance and in personal 
habit from the characteristic Prussian type than Hubert 
Herkomer, but he certainly possessed a goodly share of that 
masterful and even aggressive self-insistence which the world 
associates, not unreasonably, with the North Germanic tempera- 
ment. 

Another quality to which he himself made full confession 
and to which he owed a good deal of the grating and friction with 
his fellow-creatures was in his own phrase his “ inordinate 
ambition.’”’ Herkomer’s determination to succeed, ‘‘ to eliminate 
rather than be eliminated,” in Goethe’s expression, was also like 
his other feelings and motives, rather too obvious and explicit. 
His devotion to art for its own sake was, of course, undeniable. 
He could claim, in his own words, “‘ to have worthily lived the 
life of the true artist.” Yet the conscious and competitive 
ambition seemed to many people over-pronounced. The severity 
of his early struggle no doubt, accounts and largely atones for 
that quality. Herkomer had had a terrible fight for recognition 
and had to scale the heights by his own unaided effort and 
endurance. To triumph and afterwards to maintain and secure 
the triumph were a ceaseless call on his moral and physical energy. 
His critics complained that Herkomer was apt to sweep the 
obstacles from his path in a manner rather too ruthless. 

He himself tells us that this “‘ inordinate ambition ”’ co-existed 
in his nature with an “ undue sensitiveness to praise.”” Nobody 
could be acquainted with Herkomer long and not notice how he 
required the sympathy, and especially the praise, of his fellow- 
men. Few men have ever worn a more penetrable epidermis 
and been less endowed with the old stoic virtue of “al’rapxea” 
or “‘ self-sufficingness.”’ This yearning for the Euge/ and the 
“bravo !”’ of his fellow-men was an aspect of Herkomer’s deep 
and strong human nature which was strikingly expressed in 
the love of his friends and in his domestic affections. But it 
brought him a great deal of wear and worry. It implied a 
corresponding sensitiveness to blame. Herkomer was indeed 
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thin-skinned to the point of rawness. He would spend an out- 
Tageous amount of time and money in running to earth some 
wretched writer of anonymous abuse on whom most people 
would scarcely have wasted a thought. But this “ hyper- 
esthesia ’’ was not purely self-related. It made him keenly 
sensitive to the honour of his profession and the various institu- 
tions with which he was identified. He jealously guarded his 
self-respect as an artist. He once received an invitation to paint 
the portrait of a very illustrious person, coupled with the condi- 
tion that it should be executed in his earlier, and not in his more 
recent “‘impressionistic’”’ style. The refusal of a commission 
with such a corollary was prompt and energetic. English art 
certainly lost nothing in status and dignity by Herkomer’s 
professional career. 

Herkomer’s most familiar characteristic was his versatility. 
In earlier days when the arts and crafts were more closely allied, 
when the artist ‘‘ disdained no task and refused no tool,’’ this 
many-sidedness would have excited less comment than in these 
days of specialization. Herkomer was very fond of analysing 
and expounding this multiplicity of his interests. He notes two 
prominent features.in his temperament. He could not abide 
to be idle and he’could not work at one thing very long at a 
stretch. Such a nature, without the corresponding variety of 
gift and taste; would have been unmanageable. Herkomer’s 
versatility enabled him to work continuously yet with the mini- 
mum of ennui and fatigue. 


If you could see my life and its working, he writes to a friend, 
you would find nothing more natural than that I should 
take up many branches of art. I was brought up at my 
father’s bench as a craftsman. As a boy I only had the 
toys I made. With an inborn restless energy that no amount 
of ill-health has been able to quench, I am bound to occupy 
all the moments of my life with work, and how can one 
occupy every hour of the day and evening with painting 
alone ? I think it would be bad both for painter and public 
if one were to do that. I devote my whole mornings to 
painting. More than that I cannot. But I am always 
mentally prepared for the work to be done. I do a great 
deal in a short time. Then I am exhausted in that direction. 
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But now what of the houts from luncheon until bedtime ? 
They must be filled and it is by a careful programming of 
my daily labours that I get through much more work than 
most people. An hour’s rest on my back is part of that 
programme. 

It is part of my temperament to want change of occupa- 
tion. I cannot go on long at a time at one thing. I must 
break off and return to it until it is complete. That is 
perhaps a mental deficiency, but I can make it harmless 
by my method of work. I have tried all my life to cure 
myself of it but it is too marked in my idiosyncrasy to be 
much altered. Therefore my methods have all been estab- 
lished. to enable me, with my given temperament, to do 
the best work possible. 


In his many-facetted ability Herkomer seemed to revive the 
tradition of such masters as Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo. 
Many persons are able to do a little at a good many things. But 
surely few persons have ever been able to do so many things so 
supremely well as Hubert Herkomer ; and few have more fully 
lived up to the teaching of the Parable of the Talents. With 
Herkomer’s variety of gift was combined an unappeasable power 
and passion of work. ‘“‘ Work is my life,” he wrote; “all has 
to give way to it, and I have not yet met an artist who has so 
wholly carried out a gospel of work as I have.” It was to this 
capacity for work, coupled with an indomitable will-power, that 
Herkomer was inclined to ascribe his success, rather than to 
any very exceptional innate talent. It was a favourite doctrine 
of his that the art faculty is worked, so to speak, by the moral 
character. More than once in his letters he dwells on this idea. 
“There are hundreds of artists capable of doing all I have done, 
but few, if any, are constituted as I am, that is, with such a 
capacity for work.”’ “‘ Not for one moment do I believe I have any 
out-of-the-way talent, but this will-power of mine, this buoyant 
hopefulness, this ultra-love of work has enabled me to produce 
the very most of what nature has given me in ability.” 
Incidentally I may say that this applies to his information on 
many subjects. His literary style, his knowledge, his wealth of 
allusion and citation are truly remarkable in a man who had only 
six months’ regular schooling in his life. 


SIR HUBERT HERKOMER 
Self portrait (lithograph) 
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In few lives can the organisation of work have been so 
fully perfected as in Herkomer’s. One of his principles of 
economy, if I may put it briefly, was this: ‘“‘ Never do anything 
you can get anybody else to do for you ’—not, at first blush, 
a maxim which would have commended itself to Mr. Samuel 
Smiles. But there was much practical wisdom in it. Herkomer 
concentrated his energy solely on what he alone could do, on 
what he could not possibly delegate to another. 


I do absolutely nothing, he wrote to a friend, in preparing 
for work, because that exhausts and others can do it. If I 
have to paint, all the things—even to the laying of the 
palette—are ready for me. To whatever work I turn after- 
wards everything is again prepared for me. No artist that 
I know of is so fully equipped for work as I am. My private 
workshops have all appliances that are required for wood- 
work and metal-work ; and being by nature very methodical, 
it stands to reason that I can produce a great deal with the 
least loss of time. It will readily strike you that such a life 
is easily misunderstood and that the appearances tend to 
make the public (who never enquire too closely) think that 
I do all this variety of work for mere éclat. Nothing is further 
from the truth. It is pure joy in work, in production, added 
to my peculiar temperament, that has driven me on and 
will do so to the end of the chapter. 


Herkomer had a contempt for the mere accumulation of wealth. 
He desired money simply, as he used to say, “ for what he could 
get out of it.” His success and the conditions of his profession 
made his life a costly one. His house and his varied artistic 
schemes meant a ceaseless and enormous expenditure. He 
spent lavishly and deliberately, specializing in motor-cars and 
all the conveniences and luxuries of travel. He made little 
attempt to be “ giAdkados met’ evredetas”—“‘ to cultivate beauty 
with economy.” I have mentioned several “ old masters ” with 
whom Herkomer’s life and character suggested traits of 
resemblance and in this private magnificence he certainly recalled 
the painter Titian. 

I have not used the word “extravagance” in speaking of 
Herkomer, because that would imply a certain moral disorder 
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and an absence of business faculty which cannot be laid to 
Herkomer’s charge. The Herkomer papers also establish his 
open-handed generosity. He was by no means a “ generous 
fool” and he was the object of innumerable solicitations from less 
thriving “ brothers of the brush.’’ But meanness and stingi- 
ness had no place in his moral constitution. He knew how to 
give and to give generously when friendship and merit called 
for the sacrifice. And this generosity extended to his pictures. 
He claimed with truth that no living artist could show such a 
record of pictures given away. 

For that contemptible thing known as “ society,’ with its 
jealousies and agonies and inane ambitions, Herkomer had a 
due contempt. “ As for society,’”’ he wrote, ‘‘ I have no use for 
it, and it has no attractions forme. Friends, yes, and many true 
ones, but general society seldom sees me.” Une femme trés- 
heureuse par le ceur,”’ wrote Balzac, “‘ ne va plus dans le monde,” 
and the remark need not be limited to one sex. Herkomer was 
too happy and content in his home and his family to frequent 
the salons of commonplace people, however wealthy and aristo- 
cratic they might be. In his rapid rise from the humblest station 
to fame and wealth he managed to escape not only the vice of 
covetousness but any infection of the “‘ toady ”’ and the “‘ snob.” 
Despite all warnings of the injury he might suffer, Herkomer 
refused to keep a house in town. The institution of the motor- 
car mitigated any inconveniences resulting from his rural seclusion. 
In his later years there was always the swift and luxurious auto- 
mobile to transport the sitter from London to the stately portals 
of “ Lululaund.”’ 

Herkomer’s lack of any formal school and college education, 
though it may have assisted rather than impeded his individual 
development, was discernible in certain defects in his after life. 
Among these was a certain intellectual childishness, a pardon- 
able and sometimes even attractive failing. For example, on 
the occasion of two successive deaths in his family he solemnly 
describes the ominous “‘ rappings and knockings ” that had been 
heard. Herkomer had also perhaps a degree of interest in the 
morbid and pathological which his friends could have wished 
away. Yet despite his irritations, his wild angers and these other 
traits I have mentioned, it was undoubtedly a happy and healthy 
soul that looked through the lustrous eyes and dark Roman 
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face. Through the tumultuous strata of his character ran a golden 
vein of pure geniality and good nature which grew still broader 
and richer in his later years. No slight proof of his real lovable- 
ness of disposition is that he loved and was loved by children. 

Herkomer always insisted on his artistic independence. If 
he founded no great art movement, he was also the product of 
none. “I draw others into my life,” he wrote to Mr. Baldry ; 
“I never have entered other lives. No personality has ever 
absorbed me. An art has taken hold of me, but I gave it out 
from myself. My ‘ Walker period’ was my period, for all the 
close feeling I showed to his work.’’ Herkomer came a little 
too late to be influenced by the pre-Raphaelite movement in its 
earlier and more violent phases, though he shared like other 
great Victorian artists in its residual and enduring bequest.* 
His art was purely English. Even when his subjects were 
Bavarian they were English in colour and sentiment. He never 
studied in France and was little influenced by continental schools 
and ideas. And he owed little to individual contemporaries in 
English art. The Walker influence, as he elsewhere admitted, 
kept back the development of his natural bent, but his main life- 
work shows no trace of it and he cannot be said to have 
belonged to the “ Walker School’ as Pinwell and Mason, 
perhaps even North, belonged to it. 

One exception must be made. There is no doubt that Frank 
Holl had a considerable influence on Herkomer’s style and 
method of portraiture. But his general claim to originality and 
self-dependence must fairly be allowed. Sir Edward Cook has 
briefly defined Herkomer’s position: ‘‘ He belongs to the centre 
party in English art of which the supreme representative in our 
time has been Millais—naturalistic in aim, domestic in subject 
and vigorous in colour.’’ We have seen how Herkomer walked 
the via media between the two extremes of realism and idealism, 
blending them both in a single spirit and sentiment. Nobody was 
less the captive of rules and formulas than Herkomer ; yet no 
one had a greater dislike and contempt for the irresponsible 


* M. Sizeranne groups together as the greatest Victorian artists Watts, Hunt, 
Leighton, Alma Tadema, Millais, Herkomer and Burne-Jones. Set beside this 
list such typical names of the preceding age as Haydon, Wilkie, Landseer, Ward, 
Eastlake, Etty, Mulready, Maclise, Webster, Leslie, and the antithesis in all its 
spiritual and artistic significance is largely due to the teaching and influence of 


the pre-Raphaelites. 
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eccentricities of some modern art movements, which he regarded 
simply as the cover for a plentiful lack of original talent. 

Herkomer had not the light and brilliant grace of style which 
distinguishes some of his contemporaries in portraiture. He had, 
strictly speaking, no manner, certainly no mannerism. A 
Herkomer portrait was recognized by its power and directness 
and penetrative moral insight. It was this serious and moral 
quality in his art which linked Herkomer most closely to the 
English genius and gave him his wonderful vogue as the painter 
of representative Englishmen. There may have been much to 
criticize, some might say even to repel, in Herkomer’s tempera- 
ment, but his dominant qualities, his truth to himself, his passion 
for self-realization in all the forms of his lavish endowment, his 
austere and insatiable love of work, his undaunted courage and 
noble constancy of purpose in the face of all difficulty and dis- 
couragement, his affectionate and almost womanly tenderness of 
heart, the continual upward stress and aspiration of every faculty 
of mind and soul—all this is admirable and constitutes a heroic 
life-record. As a personality, no less than as a painter and crafts- 
man, Herkomer will remain one of the most interesting figures 
in the history of English art. 
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